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SOIL FERMENTS IMPORTANT IN AGRICULTURE. 

By Dk, W. H. Wiley, Okief of tke Division of Oliemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in Year Book of U. S. Bept. of 
Agriculture for 1895, 


( Contkmcd ). 

THE STORAGE OF NITRATES. 

Attention lias already been called to tbe fact that tlie activity of tlie 
•aitrifyiiig ferments in a soil is, as a rule, greater tliaii tko needs of tlie 
growing crop® For this reason tlie waters of drainage are found to be 
more or less impregnated witli nitrates. The sea is eventually tlie 
great sorting groiincl into' wliicli all tins waste material is poured. Tlie 
roller processes of nature, like tlie mills of tlie gods, grind exceedingly 
slow and small, and tbe sea becomes tlie blotting cloth, by wliick tlie 
products of milling are separated and sorted out. Not only do the 
clraiiiagc waters caiTy nitrates, l)ut also pot^isb, phospliorio acid, lime, 
and otlier soluble materials of tbe soil. As soon as tbis waste material 
is poured into tlie sea, the process of sifting at once begins. Tiie 
carbonate of lime becomes deposited in vast layers or by organic life is 
traiisfoniied iiite iiiime,nso coral formations or into sliells. Pliospboiic 
add is likewise sifted out into pliospbatic deposits or passes into tlie 
organic life of ibe sea. Ib'cn tbo potash, vsolubio as ii; is, becomes col- 
lected into :!5iiiicra.l aggregates or passes into marine animal or vege- 
table growth. 

All these viiliiabl© materials are ih,us conserved and put into a shape 
in wliich they may be returned sooner or later to the use of man. In 
the great cosmic 'economy there is no such thing as escape of any 
Tiiliiable material from usefulness. The nitrates wliich are poured into 
the sea are sooner or later absorbed by the seaweed or other marine 
vegetation, or served for the nourishment the animal life of th« 
ocean. It is highty probable that the great deposits of nitrates found 
in certain arid regions, notably in Chile, are due to the decompcwitioii 
of marine vegetation. There must bo present in the sea vast fields oi 
vegetation wliich, growing in water largely impregnated with nitrates, 
becomes highly charged with organic nitrogenous matter. In the 
Aanges of level to which the surface of the earth is ooiistaiitly sub- 
jectecl, the depths of the sea often becomes isolated lakes, In the 
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evaporation, of the water of these lakes, such as would take place in 
arid regions, iminense deposits of marine vegetation and common salt 
would occun In the oxidation and nitrification of this organic matter 
due to fermentative action, the organic nitrogen would be cliaiig(3d into 
the inorganic state. In the presence of calcareous rocks, the nitrate of 
calcium would be formed, which, finally, by double decompositions, 
would result in the formation of nitrate of soda, the form in wliicli 
these deposits now exist, the fact that iodine is found in great(3r or 
less quantity in these deposits of soda saltpetre, is a strong argiiiiient 
in favour of the hypothesis that they are due to marine origin. Iodine 
is found only in sea and never iis terrestrial plants. Further than this, 
attention should he called to the fact that these ^deposits of hitrate of 
soda contain neither shells nor fossils, nor do they contain any phos- 
phate of lime. It is hardly credible, therefore, that they are due to 
animal origin. I’he activity of ferments in these great deposits of 
marine plants, although taking place perhaps millions of years ago, 
has served to secure for the farmers of the present day vast deposits of 
nitrate of soda, which prove of the utmost value in iiicreasiiig the yield 
of the field. To every quarter of the globe where scientific agriculture 
is now practised these deposits are sent. They are of such vast extent 
that it is not likely they will soon he exhausted, and the labours of the 
agriculturist for many hundreds of years to come will continue to be 
blessed by reason of the activity of the insignificant microscopic fer- 
ments which plied their vocation in past geological epochs. 

Because at the present time there are known deposits of marine vege- 
tation undergoing nitrification, is no just reason for doubting the ac- 
curacy of the above mentioned hypothesis. Our geologists arc not ac- 
quainted at present with any locality in which deposits of phosphate are 
taking place, but the absence of the process can not be used as a just 
argument against any of the theories which have been pioposed to ac- 
count for the immense deposits of this material which are found in 
various parts of this and other countries. Another illustration of this 
point may be found in the coal deposits. The environment wliich, de- 
termines the geologic conditions now is not favorable t.o the devtdop- 
ment of large quantities of organic matter from which coal might 
produced by changes in the level of the earth’s surface In fact, all. 
the teachings of palaeontology show beyond a doubt that liie in, the pa.st 
geological ages was on a far larger scale than at present. In thoscs re- 
mote times the mean temperature of the earth’s surface was vcn,y much 
greater than it is at the present time. There are many indubitable 
e^ddences of the fact that high equatorial temperatures prevailed oven 
at the poles, while the present tropic and temperate zones were pro- 
bably too warm for any forms of life which now exist. The fossil re- 
mains of animals and plants of those ages show the gigantic scale on 
which all anim,al and vegetable life was formed. When crocodiles 
were nearly 70 ft. in length and dragon flies 3 ft. long, it is not sur- 
prising that both terrestrial and marine vegetation existed in a far 
more exuberant form than at present. The dense terrestrial vegetatioxi 
which made the coal deposits possible were doubtless equaled by ma- 
rine vegetable growth capable, by oxidation under favorable circiim.-' 
stances, of forniiiig the vast deposits of nitrates which have been dis- 
covered in various parts of the world. The depression of the surface 
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of the land which enabled the coal measures to be developed beiioatli 
the surface of the seaj was doubtless compensated for by the elevation 
of the marine forests into a position favouring the deposits of nitrates^ 
The wonderful conservative instincts of nature are thus demonstrated 
ill a most remarkable manner in restoring to the fields the nitrates" 
leached therefrom in past ages. 

GENESIS OE GUANO. 

The fermentative action of germs in the production of nitrates on a 
small scale and their storage to a limited extent are found going on in- 
many caves at the present time. In these localities large numbers of 
bats formerly congregated, and the nitrogenous constituents of their ' 
dejecta and remains, collecting on the floors of caves practically devoid 
of water, have undergone nitrification and becoioe converted into nitric 
acid. In a similar manner the deposits produced in rookeries, especially' 
in former ages, have been converted into nitric acid and preserved for’ 
the use of the farmer. The well known habits of birds in congregating 
in rookeries during the nights and at certain seasons of the year tend to 
bring into into a common receptacle the nitrogenous matters which they , 
have gathered and which are deposited in their excrement and in the 
'decay of their bodies. The feathers of birds are particulary rich in ni- 
trogen, and the nitrogenous content of their flesh is also high. The 
remains of birds, especially if it take place in a locality practically ex-^ 
eluded from the leaching action of water, serves to accumulate vast de- 
posits of nitrogenous matter, which is at once attacked by the nitrifying' 
ferments. If the conditions in such deposits are particularly favourable 
to the process of nitrification, the whole of the nitrogen, or at least the-- 
la gerpart of it which has been collected in these debris, becomes- finally 
converted into nitric acid, and is found coxhbined with appropriate bases 
as deposits of nitrates. The nitrates of the guano deposits and of the 
deposits of caves, as has already been indicated, arise in this way. If 
these deposits be subject to moderate leaching, the nitrates may become 
iiifiltered into the sorroiinding soil. The bottoms and surrounding soik- 
of caves are often found highly impregnated with nitrates. 

IMPREGNATION OF SOILS WITH NITRATES. 

When, on the other hand, these deposits take place in regions subjected 
to heavy rains, the nitric acid which is formed is rapidly removed, tO' 
be returned to the ocea'ii and begin anew the circuit of life which will 
finally restore it to the laud. Ey reason of the accumiilatioii of nitro- 
genous matters in tropical regions, especially where there is a deficient 
rainfall, it has been found that the soils of 'those regions contain a very 
much larger percentage of nitrates than is found, for instance, in the 
soils of the 'IJnited States. Tnese nitrated soils are very abundant,, 
especially in Central and Soy.th America, where they cover large sur- 
faces. In these soils the nitric acid, as a rule, is found in combination 
with lime, whik in the purer deposits of nitric acid it is almost con- 
stantly found in combination with soda. In some South American soils 
as much as 30 per cent, of nitrate of lime has been found. hTot only 
birds serve thus to secure deposits of nitrogen, 'but large quantities of 
guano rich in nitrates have their origin in the debris of insects, frag-' 
ments of elytra, scales of the wings of butterflies, and other animal 
matters which are often brought together in quantities of millions of 
cubic metres. The products of nitrification in these deposits may uIbo be- 
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absorbed by the surrounding soils. Some localities produce such great 
quantities of nitrate of lime (which is a salt easily absorbing water) as 
to convert the soil in their immediate neighboiirhood. into a plastic 
paste. Ill all the deposits such as a.re desciibed ab:>ve are found large 
quantities of phosphoric acid and sufficient remains of animal life to 
show ill a positive maimer their origin. It is thus seen that there is a 
very marked difference betw'een the character of the deposits of nitric 
acid clue to terrestrial animal origin and those which have been derived 
from a marine vegatable source. An economic observation of some im- 
portance may be made here, viz. : To the effect that when in the future 
the deposits of nitrate of soda due to marine origin are exhausted, it 
may still be possible to keep up tbe supply demanded for agricultural 
use by leaching the highly impregnated soils above mentioned and thus 
securing the nitric acid in a form sufficiently concentrated to make its 
t raiisp or t a t i on profi table . 

PROPERTIES OP XlTRAl'E OF SODA 

Practically the only form of oxidised nitrogeii which is of commercial 
importance from an agronomic point of view, is sodium nitrate, com- 
monly known in commerce as Chile saltpetre. The nitrate of potash, a 
nearly-related salt, is also of a high manurial value, but on account of 
its. cost and the importance of its use in the manufacture of gunpowder, 
it has not been very extensively applied as a fertilising material. When 
Chile saltpetre is applied to a growing crop it becomes rapidly dissolved, 
especially at the first fall of rain or by the moisture normally existing 
in the soil. It carries thus to the rootlets of plants a supply of nitrogen 
ill the most- highly available state. There is, perhaps, no other kind of 
plant food which is offered to the living vegetable in a more completely 
predigested state and none to which the growing plant will yield a 
quicker response. By the very reason of its high availability, however, 
it must be used with the greatest care. A too free use of such a stimu- 
lating food may have, in the end, an injurious effect upon the crop, and 
is quite certain to lead to a waste of a considerable portion of expensive 
inateriaL Bor this reason, Chile stdtpetre should be applied with ex- 
treme care in small quantities at a time, and only when it is needed by 
the growing crop. It would be useless, for instance, to apply tliis ma- 
terial in the autumn with the expectation of its benefiting tlie crop to a 
niaxiiinim degree the following spring. If the application of the ma- 
nure should be made just previous to a heavy rain, it is not difficult to 
see that nearly the whole of it might be removed beyond the reach of 
tbe absorbing organs of the plant. 

l)ECO:\rPOSITXON op sodium nitrate. 

The molecule of sodium nitrate is decomposed in the p-ocess of ab- 
sorption of the nitric acid. The plant presents a selective action to its 
constituents, the nitric acid entering the plant organism and the soda 
being rejected. Soda, however, may not he without itscises, for doubt- 
less being at some time in a practically nascent or hydrated state, it 
may play a role of some considerable imporlance in decomposing parti- 
cles of minerals containing phospberic acid. It is probable that the 
■ decomposition of the sodium nitrate takes place in the cells of the ab- 
sorbing plant. Bor it is difficult to understand how it could be accom- 
plished externally except by a denitrifying ferment. While the soda 
itself is, therefore, of little importance as a direct plant food, it can 
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hardly be dismissed as of no value wlu.tever in the process of fertilisa- 
tion. 

Many of tlie salts of soda — as, for instance, com mo a salt— are quite 
hygroscopic, and serve to attract moisture from tlie air, aud thus be- 
come carriers of water between the plant and the air in seasons of 
drought. 

The Chile saltpetre of commerce may reach the fanner in the lumpy 
state in which it is shipped, or finely ground ready for application to 
the fields Unless the farmer is provided with coiivenieiit means for 
grinding the latter condition is much to be preferrech It permits of a 
more even distribution of the salt and thus encourages economy in its use* 
NEED OF SOmUM NITRATE. 

The question of when the soil needs an application of Chile saltpetre 
is often one of great importance, and ( he farmer would do well, before 
applying a great deal of this expensive fertilizer, to consult tlie agricul- 
tural experiment station of his locality, or should determine the actual 
needs of his soil by experiments upon small plants. The quantity of 
Chile saltpetre which should be applied per acre varies with so many 
different conditions as to in ike any definite statement concerning it un- 
reliable. On account of the great solubility of this salt no more should 
be used than is necessary for the temporary nutrition of the crop. For 
each 100 pounds of it used, from 14 to 15 pounds of oxidized niirogeii 
would be added to the soil. Field crops, as a rule, require less of the 
salt than garden crops. In the field crops there is an economic .limit 
to the arplication of the salt which should not be passed. As a rule,, 
250 pounds per acre should be a maximum dresssing*. The character 
of the crop must also be taken into consideration. Different amounts 
are required for sugar beets, tobacco, wheat and other standard crops« 
Cereal crops, especially, absorb a liigh percentage of the nitrogen in 
Chile saltpetre judiciously applied. As a rule, ('bile saltpetre should 
be used as a temporary supply. Its presence diminishes to a certain 
extent the necessity for the activity of the nitrifying ferments, mid its- 
long continued use in sufficient quantities would evidently cause an 
enfeeblemeiit of those organisms. 

OONStFjMrTlON OF SODIUM NITRVTK. 


The entire consumption of rlhle sultyjotre for manorial piu'poses 
c^hroiigliout the -world at the present time is perhaps a little over a niiD 
lion tons annually, of a total value, delivered to a farmer, of over 
40,000,0()0 dols. 'the approxima'c amounts annually consumed in dif« 
ferent countries are as follows : 


Tons. 


Germany 
France 
Belgium. 
England 
United States 
Holland 
Italy and Spain 
Other countries 


400.000 

200.000 

125.000 

120.000 
100,000 

60,000 

5.000 

6.000 


VALUl 


OF CHILE sAianm 


Chile saltpetre has a moderate value at the 

it is prepared for shipment. Its lu'gh cost at tlie poids where it is de- 


TRE. 

factories in Chile where 
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livercd fur coiii^iiinption due chiefly to the freights {iiid tlic^ profits of 
the syndicate con trolling the business. 

The factories where it is prepared for the market are at or near the 
deposits, and the freights thence to the seacoast in Chile are very liigli. 
The railroads which have been constructed to the high plateaux wliicli 
contain the fle]Hvsits have been built at a very great costj and tln^ frca'glits 
changed a=e correspoiidingiy high. There is also a tax of 1*20 doL 
levied b}’ the Chilian goYcriimeiit on each ton exported Dediirting 
all costs of transportation and export duties, the actual value of sodiiiin 
nitrate at the factory ready for shipment is about 16 dols. in gold a ton, 

METHOD OF PRESERVING NITRATES IN THE SOIL. 

It is not possible at all times to maintain an equilibrium bet^veeii 
the activity uf the nitrifying organism and the needs of a growing crop. 
There are times when the amount of nitric acid produced is greater’ 
than the ei*op demands, w^hile at other periods the needs of the crops 
may be hir in excess of the ability of tlie Of'ganisms to supply. In the 
one cas(‘- there will be a necessary increase in the amount of nitrates in 
the sra’b nd'ddc in the other the vigour of the growing crop w'ill be at 
least temporarily checked. There are many practical points connected 
with tlii'^ nuitter which must he of great interest to the farmer. As a 
rule, f taming operations are carried on for profit and not for pleasure, 
and r this reason the more practical the results of Bcieiitifio study the 
more useful they become to the great mass of agriculturists. The rich 
man who farms for pleasure can easily afford expenses in the waay of 
fertilize; 8 which the practical farmer must avoid Happily, at those 
seasons of the year ’when crops grow less vigorously the activity of the 
nitrifying organisms is reduced to a minimum. Foi* instance, the 
•aoioinit of nitric acid w’^hich is produced during tho winter is a very 
small quantity as compared with the production during the warm 
months. In the natural order of things, therefore, there is a tendency 
to conserve to the utmost the products of nitrification. 

ABSORPTION OF NITRATES BY PI -ANTS. 

Evidently the very best method of utilising the products of the ac- 
tivity of tho soil ferments is to have them absorbed by a growing crop. 
For this reason, os well as for others of an economical aatiire, the far- 
mer should have as little waste land as possible. Every acre which he 
possesses should either be devoted to forest, orchard, grass, pastiiragn, 
or cultivated crops. By thus occupying the land lie will reduce to a 
miiiimiim the losses which occur from the leaching of the soil by 
water. 

It is well known that all agiicultural crops store immense quanti- 
ties of organic nitrogen in their tissues. As a rule the highest per- 
centages of ^ nitrogen oils organic compounds are found in ihe seeds of 
-plants, but it must not be forgotten that certain grasses which are har- 
vested for hay also contain large quantities of nitrogen. This is espe- 
cially true of clover. It is easily seen from the above how wasteful is 
the practice, now happily almost extinct, of burning the residue of 
cereal crops— as, far instance, Indian cornstalks and the straw of wheat 
■ in order to prevent them from obstructing subsequent tillage. In this 
wasteful process it is true that the phosphoric acid and potash are saved 
and returned to the soil, but all tlie nitrogenous compounds arc prac- 
tically lost and dissipated in the air. The quantity of ammonia and 
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.oxides of nitrogen wliicli are produced in combustion is msignificant 
wlien compared with total nitrogenous content of the refuse matters 
mentioned above. It is far better that these residual matters be 
chopped as finely as possible and turned undf^r by the plough. Although 
they may not decay with sufficient rapidity to be of much benefit to 
the next crop, yet they will gradually become decomposed and serve a 
most valuable end in contributing fresh stores of humus and nitrogen 
to the arable soil. Combustion is the most wasteful and also the least 
.scientific method of disposing of the refuse of the field. 

f to he continued, ) 


DIREGTIOMS FOR CARE OP YOUMG GEAPE 

VINES. II. 


By W. Cradwick, Superintendent of the Hope Gardens. 
{Goniinmd fi'om June Bulletin^ page 1^1.) 


The yoiiiig grape viner- s. nt, out from Hope Gardens last year should 
be pnined during the last 'veek in February or the first week in March. 
This should be done by cutting the plant down to the strongest eye^ 
which is general iy the brwost cud abi.mt ■] inches from the surface of 
the groimdj as in figure 1. 
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Wlieii tlie grape vine commences to sprout again^ only tte strongest 
shoot must be allowed to grow to form the permanent vine ; all small 
shoots must be cut ofl^ see figure 2. 



This shoot must be kept trainetl straight or if the vine gets incon- 
veniently long it should be very gradually turned as a sharp hend in 
a vine will check the flow of saj) beyond the bend and over feed ^one 
part of the plant to the detriment of the other. 

As the vine grows, it will send out side branches, which should have 
the points pinched out as soon as they have made two or three leaves 
as shewn in figure 3, and as they shoot out afresh, the points should 



he again removed. But^ on no account allow the point of the main 
growth to be touched or interfered with in any way. Try to make the 
grow as long as possible, it will get stout of its own accord. Cover 
tile roots over with rotten cow manure or stable manure a foot thick if 
possible. Two weeks after pruning a thorough soaking of water must 
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be ghen, whicli sboiild be repeated every fortnight up to the end of 
Angus h provided that it is not done naturally by rain. 

The wood that is cut from the vine, when pruning, can be used for 
propagating young plants. To propagate the young plants, take the caneS" 
which have been cut off, select all the wood which is not thinner than 
one's little finger and cut this up into lengths, as showm in figure 4» 



This will give cuttings of tw^o joints, as figure 5, but elose to the 
buds and quite smoothly at both top and bottom of the cutting. In- 
sert these, the right wuiy up into a prepared bed, placing them three 
inches apart with two-thirds of their length under ground, — one eye 
will thus be under the ground and one above, as in figure 6 

As soon as the cnttings have made a growth of four or five inches in 
length, they should be lifted and potted, or planted into their perma- 
nent positions and treated in the way advised for the young plants sent 
out from Hope Q-ardeus last year. 


OUR INSECT PESTS.— 

THEin STEUCTUUE AND LIFE HISTOKY.* 

By J, E Duekden, Curator of the Museum, Institute of Jamaica. 


Perhaps one of the most marked faunal characteristics of the tropics 
is the predominance and peculiarities of its insect life. Whether’ 
during the day we remark the brightly coloured butterflies, the varied 
forms of the beetles, the wonderful activities of the ants and termites, 
the lace-winged dragt.n-flies, the strange stick and leaf insects ; or, at 
dusk, the large and small moths which flutter round onr lights, tho 
shrill note of the crickets accompanying the evening song of other 
night-loving creatures, the flitting to and fro of the various fire-flies;- 
or, still more, experience the tormenting mosquito, or on the trees in 
our gardens remark the prevalence of strange looking scales and large 
and gorgeously coloured caterpillars, do we realize the imi)ortanoe of 
the group here, compared with temperate parts. The constant dweller 


* Report of a Popular Lecture, illustrated by lantern slides 
nisli Town, November 23, 189G, 


delivered in 
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in the tropics, be he agriculturist or otherwise, has thus his attention 
.continually directed towards the six-legged winged creatures, either in 
.admiration of their form and beauty, or, perhaps more often, in execra« 
iion at the petty annoyances to which they subject him and the more 
serious damage to agriculture resulting from their activities. 

Seeing that insects have such a constant indueiice and importance in 
our daily lives we shall observe them with greater interest, may appre- 
ciate more their presence, or be better able to deal with them as pests^ 
when we know somewhat of their organization and habits. Fortu- 
nately there is a general plan of structure applicable to insects, ■which 
IS readily grasped, and which enables us easily to distinguish them from 
■all other animals. Other characters again ally them to creatures appear- 
ing at first sight ‘very distantly removed. Primarily we observe their bo- 
dies to be made up of distinct rings or segments. This ringed body 
they have in common with worms, centipedes, lobsters, scorpions, and 
.spiders. Their paired legs are likewise seen to be constructed of several 
parts separated by joints, differing in form and purpose according to the 
position in the body of the part we select. In this they differ entirely from 
tho segmented worms, which have only hairs or bristles to aid them in 
locomotion, but agree with the remaining groups mentioned. This com- 
mon character of the appendages enables us 'to form a great group of 
the animal kingdom, the Arthropoda^ or jointed-footed animals. By 
the number of these feet we can also separate the insects from most of the 
other members of the Arthropoda. The centipedes, lobsters, etc., hare 
B, pair, of one shape or another, to every ring ; scorpions and spiders 
have four pairs restricted to the front segments, but insects are all 
limited to three pairs of true walking legs in the middle division 
of their body. Again, lobsters and spiders have the whole body 
-divisible into two main portions ; insects have, with few excep- 
tions, three distinct and separate regions^ — ^the head^ thorax, and 
abdomen. Finally, insects differ most advantageously from all other 
arthropods in the possession of wings ; usually two pairs fixed to the 
two last rings of the thorax. These are to be regarded as outgrowths 
from the body ; perhaps, with their hollow veins, developed primarily 
for respiratory purposes, but afterwards taking on the very important 
function of aerial locomotion. 

By their means insects alone, among the invertebrates, occupy an 
exalted and active position in the air, such as is occupied by the birds 
Among the vertebrates. To the gift of wings must be attriburad 
the wonderful numerical success of insects in the struggle for existence, 
as well as that of birds ; and, in a measure, their advance in activity and 
■intelligence. To sum up, insects are distinguished from all other ani- 
mals by the following combination of characters : The division of the 
body into three regions, head, thorax, and abdomen, the two first being 
separated by a well defined neck ; the possession of one pair of feelers 
or antennge on the head ; the thorax with only three segments, each 
bearing a pair of jointed legs, and usually a pair of wings to the two last 
rings ; and, lastly, the abdomen with nine or ten segments. 

The paired eyes on the head are generally fixed and differ inuoli 
in plan from the eyes of higher animals, each being a combination 
'Somewhat equivalent to very numerous single eyes. Experiments seem 
‘O point to the conclusion that insects cannot distinguish by their eyes 
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■the forms of objects, or at best, very poorly. Tlie anteiinee or feelers 
;liave imp rtant fiinetions, probably connected witb motion, toncb, 
tearing, taste, or smell. 

Tbe external covering of all insects, and inde^vl of all tlie Articulaia 
OT segmented animals, is a substance, usually in ore or less hardened, 
known as chitin. It is an excretion from the soft underlying 
.cellular layer, the epidermis. In the burrowing earthworms a pro- 
tective covering is not much required, and the cuticle is very thin and 
'delicate. In crabs and lobsters it becomes impregnated with lime salts, 
nnd consequently very hard and a most effectual protection. This 
would, however, be too heavy for the air-disportiiig insects. It is to be 
-noticed that the chitinous case is not stiffened at the joints, so that 
movement of one part of the body upon anothei* is allowed. The outer 
skill becoming hard and inelastic soon after exposure, the necessity for 
the creatures, while increasing in size, to be occasionally moulting their 
skin as a whole is obvious. 

The internal structure of insects can best be studied on such a form 
■as our common large cockroach. Although a vr^ry olijectioiiable and 
much despised creature the cockroach is worthy rff our great respect 
on aociiiiiit of its long ancestry. We occasionally give honour t.^ indi- 
viduals who can boast only of this as their recij ii'noiidatioii, and it is 
certainly one redeeming feature in the present case. Forms similar to 
the cockroach are met with amongst the early fossil ifero us rocks, and 
extend, unquestionably without any signs of extiiicbioii, down to the 
present day. 

On pinning down a cockroach and cutting away the upper portion of 
the body- wall the interior is seen almost filled with a white loose 

■ substance, which is mainly fatty matter held togotlier by the fine air- 
tubes or tracin' m. When this is cleared away a partially coiled tube is 
seen extending the whole length of the body. It is the food-canal of 
the animal and is divisible into difft-rent parts, each with a separate 
function in the complex process of digestion. Outgrowths from it occur 
rat different places ; two in front are known as saliva.ry glands and pro- 
duce a digestive fluid, anri two other groups occur behind. The first, 
consisting of short poiioh-like tubes, secretes another digestive fluid, and 
the second group of long slender tubes has an excretory function. The 

■ dorsal heart and the blood vessels are not readily seen, lluii'diig all the 
length of the ventral surface of the body-cavity, which is not however 
a true emlome, is the double nerve-cord, with enlargments corresponding 
somewhat with each segment and from which are given off fine 
branches to all parts of the body. The complex reproductive organs 
:are seen behind. 

With some interesting exceptions, all insects develop from eggs. 
The life of most may he divided into three stages : the larm, caterpillar, 
■or grub ; the ptfpa or chrysalh ; and the imago or adult ; the change 
from one to the other being spoken of as a metamorphosis. The differences 
between the various stages are however very diverse in the many groups ; 
'the obvious alterations being much more marked in some than in others- 
Illustrative examples were given from slides showing the life-history 
of the silk worm, Bombyx; the Water-beetle, BytiscMs; and the Hawk- 
jnoths, SpiiingidcB, 
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The Hawk-moths. 

The Hawk-moths are among the large moths which, in the evenings,- 
often fly into rooms. They are stout, strong insects, with large hairy 
bodies. The sucking tube or tongue is extended to a great length, so 
that it may reach the sweet fluids at the bottom of flowers with a long, 
tubular cor alia. 

The caterpillars of the various species are large, stout, and smooth, . 
with very beautiful and striking colours. They are continually brought ^ 
into the Museum as remarkable objects. Those belonging to the family 
may usually be readily distinguished by the possession of a hump or 
horn on the eighth abdominal segment. The pupas are occasionally 
met with in digging the ground. They are spindle-shaped, often with 
a long jug-like handle, which is really the case of the sacking tube. 
The green caterpillar with oblique white lateral lines and a curved 
hook towards the end of the body, and which lives mostly on the 
leaves of the tomato, is a well known form. 

PLAGUE OF CATERPILLARS. 

Not far removed from the Hawk-moths are the insects which have 
lately given rise in Jamaica to a plague of caterpillars. 

A few weeks ago accounts appeared in the papers that the guinea- 
grass covering extensive areas in different districts of the sonthern 
portn m of the island, and also around Kingston, was being destroyed 
by caterpillars. Specimens of these were sent to the Museum and 
were allowed to pupate and afterwards the moth was hatched. They 
are closely allied to the well known army-worm’^ of America. The long 
slender caterpillar lives mainly upon grass, but attacks also corn and 
sugar-cane. It eats away practically all the young leaves, only the 
dead stalks remaining In such numbers do they occur that a whole 
district may he quickly devastated. The pupal stage in similar forms 
elsewhere is passed through in the ground, but in the Jamaican species 
the caterpillar makes for itself a kind of chamber by joining portions 
of the leaves of grass and forming a thin lining by means of fine 
threads. In this the small, brown, spiudle-shtxped pupa passes through 
its metamorphosis, the result being a medium-sized moth. No further 
accounts have been received from the country for two or three weeks, sc 
that very probably our worst times are over. The excessive develop- 
ment, at times, of different forms of caterpillars, as compared with 
other times, is mostly dependent upon peculiarities in climatic con- 
ditions. 

Since this was first written I have heard from one of my correspoiicleiits 
that the caterpillars which had disappeared seem to be now returning 
in as great numbers, and are again destroying the grass. No doubt 
these are derived from the batch of eggs laid by the moths result- 
ing from the first caterpillars, and there seems no reason why we 
should not look forward to a regular sequence of such visitations. 

SCALE INSECTS. 

The scale insects or hai’k-lice are well known to every observer in the 
tropics, and to those concerned in conservatories elsewhere with plants- 
from warmer pai'ts. In many respects they form a very peculiar 
group, and a wonderful variety of species exists within the family^ 
CocckUe, as it is termed. In appearance and habits they differ greatly 
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-from otlier insects, and even the two sexes of the same species are 
much unlike. The females pass the greater part of their life 
entirely motionless on trees and shrubs ; nothing in their exterior 
would lead one to suppose them insects. When mature and ready for 
laying eggs the scale appears rather as an excrescence of the tree« 
The males at one stage are lively and active, but have then only a 
single pair of wings, and no organs for procuring food. The mouth 
parts disappear during the metamorphosis of the insect, and a second 
pair of eyes appears in their place. The female is always sluggish and 
wingless, and in the adult the body is generally scale- or gall-likej or 
grub-like and clothed with wax. Though the body of the larval 
female is ringed and hears legs, all trace of segmentation is usually 
lost later. Among the Co€cidc& are found many of the most serious 
pests of the horticulturist and agriculturist ; scarcely any kind of fruit 
tree is free from their attacks. The numerous species described from 
Jamaica by one of the former Curators of the Museum, who made a 
speciality of this group, is evidence of their great abundance in this 
island, whilst almost daily specimens are still sent to the Museum for 
examination. During recent years much attention has been paid, more 
especially in America, to devising methods for destroying and check- 
ing the pests ; the insecticides which are now most widely used being 
alkaline washes and kerosene emulsions. 

Perhaps the scale of greatest concern at present to us in Jamaica is 
the Mussel-scale, Mytilaspis citrieola, affecting the oranges ; more 
particularly in the lower, drier parts of the island. It is not rare 
around Kingston, and I have received oranges affected with it from St, 
Ann ; but, in the higher orange growing districts of the island, as at 
Maiideville, it does not appear to he very prevalent. In its structure 
and life-history it exhibits some most remarkable conditions and may 
be taken as representative of the group. 

The scale in the stage we are most familiar with is a minute brown 
mussel-shaped body, about one-eighth of an inch long, flattened on 
its adhering surface, but convex on the other ; a slight margin of 
lighter, less dense material is present. If turned over and exa- 
mined with a lens it is seen to he either a dead hollow chamber with 
a partial, membranous floor, or else to contain small eggs irregularly 
arranged The manner in which this condition is brought about is 
one of the most striking processes in insect life. For what follows we 
are indebted mainly to the researches of the American entomologists. 
Starting with the eggs laid by the mother we find that they undergo 
development, producing minute creatures, mere specks, scarcely distin- 
guishable to the untrained eye. The newly hatched scale insect is 
oval in outline, much flattened, furnislied with six legs, a pair of an- 
teniioe, and an apparatus for sucking the juice from plants. After 
wandering about for a time, usually a few hours or even less, the 
young insect settles on some part of a plant, inserts its beak, and 
drawing nourishment from the tissues, commences its growth at the 
expense of its host. In a short time there begins to extide from the 
body of the larva fine threads of wax, which are cottony in appearance. 
Sooner or later the larva begins to excrete a pellicle, which, although 
very thin, is dense and firm in texture. The mass of cottony fibres 
...either melts or is blown away. After , a period the larva sheds its 
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bMh ; in some species after the permanent scale Tbegins to form, in" 
others before. In tliis latter case the larval scale is plainly visible,, 
either upon the surface of the scale, or at one extremity, as in MytUas- 
pis. The change which the larva undergoes in this first moult is a^ 
very remarkahle one ; with the skin are shed the legs and the antennae,, 
and the young scale insect thus becomes a degraded grub-like creature, 
with no organs of locomotion. The month parts remain and. by them 
the insect is firmly attached to the plant and continues to draw its 
nourishment from it. From this stage the development of the two 
sexes differs. 

In the second and last moult of the female the second skin is joined 
to the first and with it forms part of the scale which covers the body 
of the insect, but generally it constitutes only a small proportion of 
the ultimate scale, the greater part of which is excreted subsequently 
to the second moult. 

Soon after the second moult of the females, the adult males emerge 
and impregnation is supposed to occur at once. The body of the fe- 
male then increases in size, becoming distended with eggs ; these are 
deposited beneath the scale, the body of the mother gradually shrink- 
ing to make room for them. Ultimately the parent dies, but the egga 
continue their development ; the dead body of the mother, with itvS 
scale, serving as a chamber or cradle for their protection until hatched. > 
The male scale insect during the early part of its grub-life is indis- 
tinguishable from the female. At the first moult, like the female, it 
loses its legs and antennae ; the second moult agrees with that of the 
female, but there the similarity in form between the two sexes ceases. 
It is now in the pupa state, and has long antenna, and rudimentary 
legs and wings. After a third casting of the skin the adult male ap- 
pears with three pairs of legs, and a large pair of wings in front, by 
means of which it can fly, but the mouth parts are replaced by sup- 
plementary eyes, and it is unable to eat. In the particular genus, Mf/- 
tilaspis, to which the orange scale belongs, the scale proper of the fe- 
male is elongated, and the exuviae or dead skins are seen at one ex- 
tremity. The scale of the male is similar in form to that of the fe- 
male, only smaller. Fortunately it does not appear that the scales in- 
jure the trees or the oranges very seriously in Jamaica, but the un- 
sightly appearance given to the fruit when the parasite adheres in con- 
siderable numbers, renders it desirable that measures should be taken 
to prevent the spread of the pest. 

A WAX-PRODUCING SCALE. 

In one group of scale insects forming the genus Ceroplastes, the 
body in the adult condition is furnished with a thick covering of 
waxy material, produced as an excrescence of the animal. If does 
not, however, adhere very closely to the insect. Quite recently an ex- 
ample has been contributed to the Museum by Mr. Campbell, of the 
Parade Gardens, which infests some of the trees in considerable num- 
bers. Mr. Cockerell, to whom it has been forwarded, has described it^ 
as a new species, Ceroplastes confluensy and notes that it may be well 
to obtain all possible information respecting it, suggesting that the 
wax may be of economic importance. 
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THE LOTUS OP THE NEW WORLD. 


Nelumbium luteum, Willb. 

At Hope Gardens there is now flowering a very remarkable and beau- 
tiful water lily — the Lotus of the New World. 

It is a native of Jamaica and the United States, the only other spe- 
cies of this genius {Nelumhittm speciosum] the Sacred Lotus, being a 
native of the tropics of the Old WorLi. 

Both species agree in the peculiar seed vessel, which was compared . 
by Herodotus to a wasp’s nest. It is formed by the ovary becoming; 
very much enlarged after the fall of the petals ; it is funnel-shaped but 
solid. In the flat top of this receptacle there are numerous cavities 
sunk, in each of which is a large bean or seed. The seeds are loose and 
rattle in their holes, but cannot fall out as the top of the cavity is 
smaller than the seed itself. 

The colour of the flower of the native species is a light yellow, that 
of the Sacred Lotus being rose or white. 

The leaves are somewhat saucer-shaped, with the stock coming from 
the centre below, and do not float on the water but are carried up above 
the surface. The Hindoos have a proverb to the effect that the good 
and virtuous man is not enslaved by passion or polluted by vice ; for 
though he may be immersed in the waters of temptation, yet like a lo- 
tus leaf he will rise uninjured by them.” The spiral fibres found in the 
leaf stalks are used as wicks in the temples of India to burn before the 
images of the gods. The leaves themselves are employed as plates on 
which sacred ofierings are placed. 

The Sacrf d Lotus also obtained a place in the religious ceremonies of 
the ancient Egyptians. Sculptured representations of it abound 
among the ruins of the temples, and many other circumstances prove 
the veneration paid to this plant by the votaries of Isis.” 

The root- stocks and seeds of both species have been used as food, and 
various parts medicinally. 

Dr. Patrick Browne in his Civil and Natural History of Jamaica,”" 
published in A. D. 1756, says, this plant is pretty common in the la- 
goons beyond the Perry ; but I have not observed it in any of the deeper 
waters. It seems to grow best in a loose, boggy ground, where the 
leaves may stand in open air, while the roots, and lower part of the stem 
are plentifully suj)plied with moisture.” 

It does not seem to have been found by later botanists until the year 
1847. Swartz, Bertero, McNab, Purdie and Macfadyen frequently visit- 
ed the locality mentioned by Browne but failed to come across it. Dr. 
Macfadyen however hud it brought to him, as he states in a pamphlet 
printed (but not published) in 1847, early in August, James Dundas, 
Esq., (the manager of Tayl >r’s ^’aymanas Estate) in carrying out some 
improvements connected with the draining of the landot that property 
in the vicinity of the lagoon, unexpectedly came upon this beautiful 
plant, and as he had on former occasions assisted in the kindest manner 
our searches for the plant he immediately .concluded that he had at 
length alighted on what he had been so long in earch of. He collected 
the specimens of the flowers and other parts of e plant, and brought 
them to my residence in Kingston. I doubt nr very cultivator of our 
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^ fair science^ must sympathise m the pleasure with which I regarded 
this beautiful plant. How much more delightful would be the surprise 
to encounter it in its native solitudes, where the hand of Nature has 
planted and reared it, amid the mangroves and the tall reeds, oversha- 
dowing with its magnificent leaves and flowers the still waters of the la- 
goon, recalling the description of Una in the Fairy Queen. 

^ Her angel face 

As the great eye of heaven shined bright 

And made a sunshine in the shady place/ ” 

The present Director having seen it growing in all its beauty on an 
island in the Mississippi in a wide stretch, 100 yards long by 60 broad, 
made attempts but without success to trace it again 8 or 9 years ago in 
the neighbourhood of Oaymanas estate, the only spot from which it 
had been recorded. It was therefore with great pleasure that a seed- 
vessel was received in 1890 from Mr. R. K, Tomlinson, who had found 
it in swamps in St. Elizabeth. 

It is only lately that it has been possible to provide a place for it at 
Hope Gardens; w'here it is now flowering. Mr. Jeninan, Superinten- 
dent of the Botanic Gardens in British Guiana, writes as follows 

Of the Nelumbium luteum seed you sent me in July, 1895, one plant 
survived. After three or four months’ growth in a pot, in a tub of 
water, it was planted out in a bay of one of the lakes. It now covers 
from three to four hundred square yards surface, and is flowering as 
freely as N. speciosum, u hose stems form dense thickets in the trenches 
and lakes here. I think I told you before that I have had the Florida 
plant here for the past ten or eleven years, and though it has covered 
a great aiea, it is not at all rampant as the Jamaica one has proved it- 
self, and has never flowered. The only explanation is that the latter 
is adapted to the climate here and the other is not.” 

Mr. Jenman’s sta.tement is remarkable, end it is is interesting 
to compare with it the first record of its flowering in England, 
given in the Botanical Magazine” by Mr. Sylvester: — -Its flow- 
ering, I believe, to have been the consequence of an accidental circum- 
stance, which I shall mention. I had hitherto treated it like the Bed 
or eastern species, from an impression that it wa.s confined to the most 
southern and wainnest portion of North America ; the pots of both 
being plunged in a cistern of water, kept at a heat of about 86 degrees 
and as the plants grew very vigorously and appeared to be in health, I 
did not try any other situation. They had never shown any disposi- 
tion to bloom until the present season, when in consequence of the gar- 
dener having left a smaller opening than usual in the flue that passes 
under the cistern, and which is entirely closed in the winter, the water 
remained at about 70 or 75 degrees, and the house was altogether 
cooler than in previous summers. Under these circumstances, while 
the Red species threw up a number of flower buds, none of which came 
to maturity, two out of the three plants of the yellow-blossomed sort 
flowered and are ripening seeds. The house and the water have since 
been warmer, and N. specionmi is now, though later in the season, coming 
■into bloom* 



3FERNS : SYNOPTICAL LIST— XLII. 

Synoptical List, ivith descriptions^ of the Ferns and Fern-Allies of Ja- 
maica. By G. S, Jenman, Superintendent Botanical Garden, 
Demerara.' 

5. Nephrolepis hiserrata, Scliott. — Stipites strong, erect, tufted, 6-10 
in. 1. polislied, sligMly fibrillose or farfuraceons ; fronds 2-4 ft. 1 . 6-10 
in. w., narrowed at the base; chartaceous or membranous, bright; often 
pale, green; naked pnberulous or slightly pubescent when young; 
pinnae numerous, spreading horizontally, linear-lanceolate and acumi- 
nate, approximate or subdistant, 4-6 in. 1. |-f in. w., base substipitate, 
truncate or rather rounded or the inferior subcordate, sightly disposed 
to be auricled on both sides ; margins variable, even, serrulate or bi- 
crenate-serrulate, rachis strong, glossy, channelled, deciduously furfu- 
raceous ; veins twice forked ; midrib strong, channelled ; sori intra- 
marginal punctiform, sporangia yellowish when ripe ; involucres small, 
naked or ciliate, ultimately cordate-orbicular. PLFiL t. 112. N. acuta, 
Presl. and several other names. Aspidium punctulaum, Swartz. 

Plentiful among bushes and on banks and trees among the lower 
hills. A much larger plant than the preceding, of erect spreading or 
pendent habit, growing more or less in masses. It varies much in size 
and in the vestiture of the surface. There is a pubescent form with 
pinnm only 4-5 1. w., more deeply and uniformly serrulate, and often 
furcate, the sori submarginal. The upper surface is papillose over the 
sori. 

Genus XXVIII. Oleandra, Oav. 

Sori round, dot-like, scattered, or in irregular transverse lines, on the 
back of the veins, more plentifully toward the costse ; involucres supe- 
rior cordate-orbicular, attached by the sinus, free around the edge 
fronds entire, naked or ciliate, with a satiny gloss ; stipites articulated 
veins free, spreading at a wide angle ; root-stock long-repent. 

This genus, like the preceding, depends upon the homology and dis- 
tinct habit, and the common physiognomy of its members, in the ab- 
sence of any distinguishing characters of fructification, to give it gene- 
ric recognition. It contains a score or so of species or varieties which 
inhabit rocks, prostrate trunks of decaying trees, the crowns of palms 
and similar situations, and are scattered over the tropical and warm re- 
gions of the world, reaching southward to Australia. 

0. nodosa, Presl. — Rootstock repent, prostrate extending often seve- 
ral feet long ; firm, cylindrical, not so thick as a quill, branched, clothed 
with copious silky fine squarrose ferruginous scales ; stipites distant, 
slender polished, dark-eoloured, 4-6 in, 1 ., the raised articulate joint J-2 
in. from the base ; fronds oblong lanceolate, acuminate or cuspidate, 
the point fine, 10-18 in. 1. lJ-3 in. w. the base tapering or cuneate ; 
margins often repand, entire ; cartilaginous-edged, chartaceous, pellucid; 
or bright-satiny green, naked or with a few deciduous scattered minute 
scales along the costse beneath ; veins fine, very close, simple or once 
forked from near the base, nearly horizontal ; sori copious, scattered but 
most crowded near the dark, coloured, glossy costse, which is channelled 
down the face ; involucres dark-brown, naked.-— Pl» FiL t. 136. Aspi-^ 
iium^ Willd. 
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Very conamon in sliady and open places in coflee plantations and 
forests trailing oyer rocks and decaying logs from IjOOO-SjOOO or 4,000 
ft. alt. The fronds part at the articulation, and drop, leaving the base 
of the stipe adherent to the rootstock. In this the rootstock is hori- 
zontal in growth, while in the other American species, 0. neriiformis^ 
Oav. it is erect with the Joint of the petioles at the base, and with 
smooth or hairy surfaces. 

G-enxjs XXIX. Fadyenia, Hook. 

Fronds acaulose, entire, dimorphous, veins areolated ; receptacles 
oblong, on free included veinlets ; sori large, deeper than broad, ob- 
long-reniform, with a deep sinus and converging auricles ; involucres 
ample, attached interiorly, the exterior edge free. 

A monotypic genus, found only in Jamaica and Cuba. The sori 
are several times larger than in any other genus of the Tribe, being 
1|"2 1. 1. by L w., doubled in the form of a horse shoe, on an elon- 
gated receptacle, the folded ends converging almost together at the 
base. Occasionally the veinlet extends beyong the soriis to the other 
side of the mesh. 

F. prolifera, Hook. — Rootstock small, fibrous-rooted, fronds simple, 
entire, csespitose with hardly any distinct stipites, fihrillose at the ta- 
pering base ; barren prostrate, narrowed both ways from the centre, 
outwards into a much elongated tapering tail proliferous and rooting 
at the summit, f-1 in, w., 3-7 in. 1. ; fertile er- ct, oblanceolate, ruiiJided 
at the summit, narrowed in the sterile lower half to the long-tapering 
base, 4-6 in. 1. 4-5 li. w. ; both fronds naked, dark-green ; membrano- 
chartaceous ; costal areola large, exterior smaller with free branches 
along the margins ; sori unserial between the midrib and edge, usually 
confined to the costal meshes ; involucres persistent, at length shrivell- 
ing. SI. t. 25. f, 1. Hook. & Grey. Ic. t, 96. Hook, Jen. t. 53. B. 
Hook. Fil. Exot, t. 36. Asplenhmy Sw. Aspidnim, Mett. 

Infrequent on the wet banks in the eastern parishes up to 2,000 ft. 
altitude. In the barren fronds it resembles Asnidiuni rhiozphylkim. 
The earlier fronds are oblanceolated; the next rather ovate-lanceolate, 
extending into a much- elongated winged tail a line or less wide 
at the radicant summit. In the fertile this is reversed ; they taper 
similarly, but inwards to the base, and oi ly the broader outer part is 
fertile. Occasionally an odd reduced sorus is produced in one of the 
smaller outer meshes. Most of the space between the midrib and 
margin is taken up by the sori, which run more or less parallel there- 
with. 


OONTEIBUTIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT. 

Libeaby. 

Agricultural Ledger. Nos. 8, 22 & 24 of 1895. Nos. 2, 8,10, 13, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26] 
27, 28, 29, 31, 34, 36 of 1896. [Supt. of Govt. Printing, India.] 

Agri. Ledger. Nos. 10, 12, 18, 19, 23 of 1895, 1, 3, 12, 13, 24 of 1896, [Kew., 
Flora of British India by Sir J. D. Hooker. Pt. XXII. [Kew.] 

Bulletin Royal Gardens, Kew. No. 119 . Nov., 1896. App. III. 1896. 1, 

1897 and other papers. [Kew.] 

Bulletin R. Botanic Gardens, Trinidad. I-III. January, 1897. [Bupt.] 
Bulletin Dept, of Agri. Brisbane. Nos. 11 - 14 . Oci, 1896. [.Dept, of Agri.J 
Bulletin New York Botanical Garden. I, Jan., 1897« [Director.] 
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Bulletin New York Agri. Exp. Station, Nos. 109-111, Sept.-Oot. 1896^ [Director.] 
Bulletin Centra! Experiment Farm, Ottawa. No. 26. Jan., 1897. [Dept, of 
Agri., Canada.] 

Bulletin, Torrey Botanic Club. Nov., 1896 to January, 1897. [Editor.] • 
Bulletin University of Wisconsin. I. No. 5, [University.] 

Bulletin d© FHerbier Boissier. 10'-12. IV. Oct.-Dec. 1896. [Oonservaleur.] 
Bulletin Colonial Museum, Haarlem. 1896, [Director.] 

Bulletin Cornell University. Nos. 38, 57, 71, 72, 74, 77, 84, 85, 88, 99, 103, 116 
117, 121, 

Revue Agricole. No. 10. October, 1896. [Editor.] 

Experiment Station Record. VIII. 1-3. [U. S. Dept, of Agri.] 

Journal Board of Agriculture. Dec., 1896. [Secy.] 

Journal Roy. Hotti. Socy Vol. XX. Pt. 2. Nov., 1890. [Secy.] 

Agri. Gazette of N. S. Wales. Oct. 1896. [D©pt. of Agri.] 

Agri. Journal Cape Colony. Oct .-Deer , 1896. [Dept, of Agri.] 

British Trade Journal. Nos. 308-9. Dec. 1896 & January, 1897. [Editor,]. 
Produce World. Nov.- Dec., 1896, Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

Central African Planter. Sept.-Nov., 1896. [Editor.] 

Hawaiian Planters’ Monthly. Dec., 1896. [Editor.] 

The Forester. Dec , 1896. Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

Science Gossip. Dec., 1896. Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

Sugar. Oct., 1896. Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

Sugar Cane. Dec., 1896 & Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

Sugar Journal. Oct.-Nov., 1896. [Editor.] 

Sucrerie Indigene et Ooloniale. Nov -Dec. 1896. [Editor.] 

Chemist & Druggist. Nov .-Jan. [Editor.] 

Montreal Pharmaceatical Journ;d. Dec., 1896. Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

W. I & Com. Advertiser. Nov.-Dee., 1896 [Editor.] 

W. I. Home Builder. Dec , 1896. & Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

Times of Ceylon. Oct.-Dec, 1896. [Editor.] 

Botanical Gazette. Oct.-Dec., 1896. [Editor.] 

Minnesota Bot. Studies. No. 9. [State Botanist.] 

Proc. of the American Academy of Arts & Sciences. Nov., 1896. [Secy.] 

Proe Agri. Horti. Socy. of Madras. -July-Sept., 1896. [Secy.] 

Evidence of Mr. Wm. Saunders re Agri. & Colonization. [U. S. Dept, of Agri.] 
Evidence of Mr. Jas. Fletcher re Agri. & Colonization. [U. S. Dept, of Agri.] 
Report Prov. Govt. Crop. Nova Scotia. Nov., 1896. [Secy, for Agri.] 

Reports Experimental Farms, Canada. 1895. [Dept, of Agri.] 

Report Board of Park Commissioners, San Francisco, 1895-96. [Secy.] 

Report Bot. Gardens, Oodeypore. 1895-96, [Supt.] 

A new Gymonogramm© from Venezuela by B. D. Gilbert. [Author.] 

Iritability and movement in Plants by Prof D. P. MacDoiigai. [Author.] 

The Mechanism of Curvature of Tendrials by Prof. D. P. MacDougal. [Author.] 
The Physiology of Colour in Plants by Prof, D. P. MacDougal. [Author.] 
Notice on Sugar Cane Diseases by Prof. F. A. C. Dent. [Author,] 

New England Wild Flowers by W. W. Bailey, [Author.] 

New Commercial Plants & Drugs, No. .12. by Thos.^ Christy. [Author.] 


Plants. 

From Royal Gardens, Kero , — 

Tubers of Tampico Jalap (Ipomcea simulans) from Tlacolulam, from Tonayan, and 
Vera Cruz. 

Seeds. 

From Royal Gm dens Kew, 

Iris Robinsoniana 
Oornus asperifolia 

Persea indica Copernicia cerifera 

Fyrns irregularis Perak Lemon 

Aesculus arguta Apocynum venetum 

Pritchardia Thurstoni 
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From Messrs » Eeasoner^ Bros. Florida. 
Cliamseops litimilis, var. farinosa 
jhystrix 

« <« « spinosa 

" littoralis 

Plioenix paludosa 
sylvestris 
Sabal Palmetto 
Ilex ambigoa 
Eaphiolepis ovata 
Myrica cerifera 
Viburnum obovatum 

From Botanic Gardens, Bangalore. 

Moringa pterygosperma 

From Agri.-HorK, Society, Madras. 

Acacia Sundra 
Adenantliera pavonina 
Azadirachta indica 
Bonibax malabaricum 
Cassia Fistula 
“ nodosa 
Csesalpinia Sappan 
Erytbrina indica 
Ficus indica 
racemosa 
« religiosa 
Gmelina arborea 
Hibiscus collinus 
Lagerstroemia Flos-reginae 
Parkia biglandulosa 
Pterocarpus Marsupium 
Peltopliorum ferrugineum 
Sterculia foetida 
Thespesia populnea 
Terminalia sp. 

From Walter Jehyll Fsq,, Eohertsjield. 
Alstroemeria cbilensis 

From Secretary (Jolonia Oosme, Paraguay 
Tembo 
Curupay Nal 
ybiripita 
Mandioca 

From Li. Col, the Hon. 0. Wai'd, C.M.G. 
Fruits of Citroix 

From Botanical Station British Hmduras . 
Dombeya molle 
Ipomsea sp, 

Malvacea 

From Messrs Dammann, <§ Co.^ Italy 
Iris germanica 
florentina 
** pallida 

From Boyal Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, 
Trinidad Lime 
Lignum Vito 
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OASTLETON GAEDEMS, 

J AirXJAET. 


In Flowee. 


Acacia cyanopliylla, Lindl. 

(Bine-leaved Acacia : Australia.) 
Amlierstia nobilis, Wall. 

(Amlieistia : India and Malaca.) 
BauMnia variegata, Linn. 

(Butterfly tree : India and China) 
Bronghtonia lilacina, Henfr. 

(Jamaica, Cuba andHayti) 
Bronghtonia sangninea, R. Br. 
(Jamaica, Cuba) 

Cananga odorata, Hook, f . & Thoms. 

(Cananga, Hang : India) 

Cassia glauca, Lam. 

(Glancons Cassia, Tr op. Asia, Aus- 
tralia, and Polynesia 
Ginnamomnm zeylanicnm, Nees. 

(Cinnamon : Ceylon) 

Cocos botryophora, Mart. 

(A Brazilian Palm) 

Coffea liberica, Hiern. 

(Liberian Coffee : W. Africa) 
Cynometra americana, Vog. 

(S. Domingo) 

Eiythrinanmbrosa, H. B. & K. 

(Bois Immortelle : S, America) 
Fagrsea obovata, Wall. 

(E. Indies) 

Hibiscus elatus, Sw. 

(Blue Mahoe : W. Indies) 
Hyophorbe Yerschafieltii, Wendl. 

(Palm from Mauritius) 

Jacaranda filicifolia, D. Don, 

(Fern-leaved Jacaranda : Guiana) 
Musa coccinea, Andr. 

(A bright or red-flowering banana : 
S. China) 

Musa rosacea, Jacq. 

(A reddish-lilac flowering banana, 
E. Himalayas) 

Hapoleona imperialis, Beauv. 

(Hapoleona ; W. Africa) 
Norantea Guianensis, Aubl. 

(Horantea : Guiana and Brazil) 
Phaius grandifolius, Lour. 

(Hun Orchid) 

Phoenix acaulis, Buch.— Ham. 

(Stemless Palm : Central India) 
Bhodoleia Champion!, Hook. 

(Smal tree from Hong Kong) 
Tectona grandis, Linn. f. 

(Teak : India.) 


In Feuit. 


Artocarpus Lacoocha, Roxb. 

(Indian Breadfruit : India and Ma- 
laya) 

Attalea Cohune, Mart. 

(Cohune Palm : Honduras to Guia- 
na) 

Averrhoa carambola, Linn. 

(Carambola : E. Indies) 
Barringtonia Butonica, Forst. 

(Barringtonia : E. Indies) 

Caryocar nuciferum, Linn. 

(Souari or Butter Hut : Guiana) 
Coffea liberica, Hiern. 

(Liberian Coffee : W. Africa) 
Couroupita guianensis, Aubl. 

(Cannon Ball Tree : Trop. Amer.) 
Dillenia indica, Linn. 

(Dillenia : Indies) 

Diospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony : Philippines) 
Dypsis madagascarieiisis, Horc. 

(A Palm : Madagascar) 

Garcinia Mangostana, Linn. 

(Mangosteen : Malay Archipelago) 
Lonchocarpus cyanescens, Benth. 

(Yoruba Indigo : W. trop. Africa) 
Manihot Glaziovii, MuelL Arg. 

(Ceara Rubber : Brazil) 

Myristica fragrans, Houtt. 

(Hutmeg : E. Indies) 

Horonhia emarginata, Thou, 

(A Madagascar tree) 

Oreodoxa regia, H. B. & K. 

(Royal Palm : Cuba) 

Pachira aquatica, Aubl. 

. (Pachira : Panama) 

PandanuB utilis, Bory. 

(Screw Pine : Madagascar) 
Semecarpus Anacaidiimi, Linn. 
(Marking Hut Tree : India) 




Im Flower. 
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FEBRTTAEy. 


In- Fruit. 


Amlierstia nobilis, Wall, 

(Amlierstia : India and Malacca) 
Arenga saccliarifera, Labill. 

(Sugar Palm : Burma and Malay 
Arcbipalago) 

Aspasia variegata, Lindl. 

(A tropical S- American Orchid) 
Bignonia magnifica, Bull. 

(Colombian Bignonia: Colombia) 
Cocos botryophora, Mart. 

(A Brazilian Palm) 

Coelogyiie twalis, Lindl. 

(A Himalayan Orchid) 

Oalliaiidra falcata, Bentli. 

(Cent. xAmer.) 

Caiianga odorata, Hook. f. & Thoms 

(Oananga, Hang : India),, 
Carludovioa gracilis, Liebm. 

(Ippi-appi : W. Indies) 
Chrysobalaniis Icaco, L. 

(Coco-plum : est Indies) 
Cinnainomum zeylanicinn, Hees. 

(Cinnamon : Ceylon) 

Coffea liherica, Hiern. 

(Liberian Cofifea : W. Africa) 

Cola acuminata, Scliot. & EndL 

(Kola nut : W. tropical Africa) 
Bictyosperma album, H. Wendl. & 
Drude 

(Piassava Palm : Madagascar) 
Elettaria Cardamomum, Maton 

(Cardamon : India) 

Erythrina umbrosa, H. B. & K. 

(Bois Immortelle : S. America) 
Erythroxylun Coca, Lam. 

(Coca : Andes) 

Eugenia caryophyllata, Thunb. 

(Clove : Moluccas) 

Faradaya splendida, F. MuelL 

(An Australian Climber) 

G-arcinia indica, Choisy. 

(Kokam Butter : India) 

Hibiscus elatus, Sw. 

(Blue Mahoe : W. Indies) 
Jacaranda filicifolia, D. Bon 

(Fern-leaved Jacaranda : Guiana) 
Landolphia florida, Benth. 

(Bubber Yine : W. Africa) 
Latania Yerschaffeltii, Linn. 

(A Palm from Rodriguez Island) 
Lonchocarpus violaceus, H. B. & K. 

(A tropical American tree) 

Mesus ferrea, Linn. 

(Haghas Tree : India) 

Michelia Cliampaca, Linn. 

(Champac tree : India) 

Musa textilis, Hee. 

(Manilla hemp ; Phillippines) 


Araucaria Bidwillii, Hook. 
(Bimya-Bunya Pine : Queensland) 
Areca Catechu, Linn. 

(Betel Nut Palm : Malaya) 

Attalea Cohune, Mart. 

(Cohune Palm : Honduras to 
Guiana) 

Barringtonia Butonica, Forst. 

(Barringtonia : E. Indies) 
Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 

(Butterfly tree : India and China) 
Bignonia magnifica, Bull 

(Colombian Bignonia : Ctdombia) 
Caryota urens, Linn. 

(Wine Palm : India and Ceylon) 
Chrysalidocarpus lutescexxs, Wendl. 

(A Mauritius Palm) 

Cocos flexuosa, Mart. 

(A Brazilian Palm) 

Ooffea liberica, Hiern. 

(Liberian Coffee : W. Africa) 
Ooivillea racemosa, Boj. 

(A Madagascar tree) 

Bictyosperma album, H. Wendl. and 
Brude 

(Piassava Palm : Madagascar) 
Billehia indica, Linn. 

(Dillenia : E. Indies) 

Biospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony ; Philippines) 
Uiplothemium caudescens, Mart. 

{A Brazilian Palm) 

Dipteryx odorata, Willd. 

(Tonquin Bean ; Cayenne) 
Elettaria Cardamoiuiim, Maton. 

(Cardamom : India) 

Entada scandens, Benth. 

(Cacoon : Tropics) 

Erythrina umbrosa, H. B. & K. 

(Bois Immortelle : S. America) 
Eugenia caryophyllata, Thunb* 

(Clove : Molluccas) 

Garcinia Maugostana, Linn. 

(Mangosteen : Malay Archi})olago) 
Garcinia Morelia, Desroiiss. 

(Gamboge tree : E. Indies.) 
Hibiscus elatus, Sw. 

(Blue Mahoe : W. Indies) 
Livistona australis 

(A Palm : Australia) 

Livistona chinensis, R. Br. 

(Fan Palm : China, Japan) 
Lonchocarpus cyanesoeiis, Benth. 

(Yoniba Indigo : W, Trop. Africa.) 
Manihot Glaziovii, MuelL Arg. 

(Ceara Rubber : Brazil) 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn. 

(Elengi: E. Indies) 
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February, contd . 


In Flower. 


Napoleona imperialis, Beauv. 

(JSTapoleona : W. Africa) 
Neplielium Lit-clii, Camb. 

(Litchi tree : S. China) 

PacMra aquatica, Aubl. 

(Pachira : Panama) 

Pliaius graiidifolius, Lour. 

(Nun Orchid) 

Pterospermura. acerifolium, Willd. 
(Maple-leaved Pterospermum : 
India) 

Quassia amara, Linn. 

(Quassia : Surinam) 

Bhodoleia Championi, Hook. 

(Small tree from Hong Kong) 
Saraca indica, Linn. 

(Ushoka : E. Indies) 

Spathodea campanulata, Beauv. 

(Spathodea : Tropical Africa) 
Sterculia carthaginensis, Cav. 

(‘^ Chica’’ : Trop, Amer. & Brazil) 
Strychnos Nux- vomica, Linn. 

(Nux-voniioa ; E. Indies) 
Tectona grandis, Linn. f. 

(Teak : India) 


March. 


In Flower. 


Acacia oyauophylla, Lindl. 

(Blue-leaved Acacia : Australia) 
Archontophoenix Ounninghamii, H. 
Wendl. & Drude 

(Cunningham’s Palm : Australia) 
Artocarpus Lakoocha, Roxb. 

(Indian Breadfruit : India and 
Malaya) 

Aspasia variegata, Lindl. 

(A tropical S. American Orchid) 
Bignonia magnifica, Bull 
(Colombian Bignonia : Colombia) 
Brownea Rosa-de- monte, Berg. 
(Bosa-de-Monte : Trop. S. Ame- 
rica) 

Cananga odorata, Hook. f. & Thoms. 

(Oananga, Hang : India) 
Carludovica gracilis, Liebm. 

(Ippi-appi : W. Indies) 
Cinnamomum Camphora, T. Kees&i 
Eberm. 

(Camphor Laurel ; China and 
Japan) 


In Flower. 


Musa textilis, Nee 

(Manilla Hemp : Philippines) 
Myristica fragraiis, Houtt. 

(Kutmeg .* E. Indies) 

Oredoxa regia, H. B. & K. 

(Boyal Palm : Cuba) 

Pachira aquatica, Aubl. 

(Pachira : Panama) 

Pachyrhizus tuberosus, Spreiig. 

(Yam Bean : Trop. Asia) 
Pandanus utillis, Bory 
(Screw Pine : Madagascar) 
Pithecolobium diilce, Benth, 
(Guamuchil : Cent. Amer.) 
Sapindus Saponaria, Linn, 

(Soap-berry : W. Indies and trop. 
Amer.) 

Sapindus intequalis 

(Soap-berry : W, Indies and trop. 
Amer.) 

Sarcocephalus escuientus, Afzel. 

(Sierra Leone Peach : Upper Guinea 
Semecarpus Anacardium, Linn, f. 

(Marking Nut Tree : India) 
Strychnos Nux- vomica, Linn. 

(Nnx- Vomica : E. Indies) 
Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd. 

(Arjuii tree : India and Ceylon) 


In Fruit. 


Areca Catechu, L'lin. 

(Betel Nut Palm : Malaya) 
Archontophoenix Cnnninghamii, H. 

Wendl. & Drude 
(Cunningham Palm : Australia) 
Araucaria Bidwillii, Hook, 

(Bunya-bunya Pine ; Queensland) 
Barringtonia Butonica, Forst, 
(Barringtonia : E. Indies) 
Bignonia magnifica, Bull 
(Colombian Bignonia : Colombia) 
Cananga odorata, Hook. f. Thoms* 
(Oananga, Hang : India) 

Cocos flexuosa, Mart. 

(A Brazillian Palm) 

Cofiea liberica, Hiern. 

(Liberian Coffee : W. Africa) 
Caryota urens, Linn. 

(Wine Palm : E. Indies) 
Chrysalidocarpus lutescens, Wendl, 
(A Mauritius Palm] 

Oolvillea racemosa, Boj, 

(A Madagascar tree) 
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Mabch, co7itd. 


In Fi^owbu. 


Cmnaiiionmiii zeylanicuin, Nees 
(OniiiamoB : Gaylon) 

Cocos australis, Mart. 

(A S. Bra.ziliaii Palm) 

Colfea liberica, Hierii 

(Liberian Coffee : W. Africa) 
Dictyosperrna aibiim. H. Wendi, & 
Drude 

(Piassava Palm : Madagascar) 
Piospyros discolor, Wilid. 

(Mabola Ebony : Philippines) 
Bypsis madagascariensis, HorP 
. (A Palm : Madagascar) 

Eietaria Cardamomiim, Maton 
(Cardamon : India) 

Erythrina iimbrosa, H. B. & K* 
(Bois Immortelle : S. America.) 
Erythroxylon Coca, Lam. 

(Coca ; Andes) 

Faradaya splendida, F. MuelL 
(An Australian climber) 

Garcinia indica, Ohoisy 
(Kokam Butter : India) 

Hevea brasiliensis, Mueli. Arg. 

(Para Eubber : Brazil) 

Hibiscus elatus, Sw. 

(Blue Mahoe : W, Indies) 

• J acaranda filioifolia, D. Don 

(Fern-leaved Jaoaranda: Guiana) 
LandolpMa florida, Benth. 

(Rubber Yin© ; W. Africa) 

Mesua ferrea, Linn 
(ISTaghas Tree : India) 

Micheiia Champaca, Linn. 

j^OIxampac Tree : In^ia) 
Mimusops Elengi, Linn. 

(Elengi : E. Indies) 

Musa textilis, Hee 
(Manilla Henii) : Philippines) 
Hapoleona imperialis, Beauv. I 
(Napoleona ; W, Africa) 

Fachira aquatica, Aiibl. 

(Pachira ; Panama) 

Pachira Barrigon, Linn. 

(Barrigon : Panama) 
Pithacolobium dulce, Benth. 

(Guamuchil : Cent. Amer.) 
Pterospermum acerifoliiim, Willd. 
(Maple-leaved Pterospermum : 
India) 

Quassia amara, Linn. 

(Quassia : Surinam) 

Stifftia chrysantha, Mi Kan 
(Stifftia : Brazil) 

Strychnos Nux- vomica, Linn. 

(Hux Vomica ; Indies) 

Tectona grandis, Linn, f , 

(Teak i India) 


In Feuit. 


Chrysobalaniis Icaco, L. 

(Coco -Plum : W. Indies) 
Dictyosperma album, H. Wendl «& 
Drude 

(Piassava Palm : Madagascar) 
Dillenia indica, Linn. 

(Diilenia : E. Indies) 

Diospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony : Philippines) 
Diplothemium caudescens, Mart. 

(A Brazilian Palm) 

Bypsis madagascariensis, Hort. 

(A Palm : Madagascar) 

Elettaria Cardamomum, Maton. 

(Cardamom : India) 

Entada scan dens, Benth. 

(Cacoon : Tropics) 

Erythrina umbrosa, H. B. & K. 

(Bois Immortelle : S. America) 
Hibiscus elatus Sw. 

(Blue Mahoe : W. Indies) 

Livistona australis, Mart. 

(A Palm : Australia) 

Livistona chinonsis, E. Br. 

(Fan Palm : China & J apan) 
Manihot Glaziovii, Mueli, Arg, 

(Ceara Eubber : Brazil) 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn. 

(Elengi : E. Indies) 

Musa textilis, Ne© 

(Manilla Hemp : Philippines) 
Oreodoxa regia, H. B. & K. 

(Eoyal Palm : Cuba) 

Pandamis utilis, Bory, 

(Screw Pine : Madagascar) 
Pachyrliizus tuberosus, Spreng. 

(Yam Bean : W. Indies) 

Pachira aquatica, Aubh 

(Pachira : Panama) 

Pterospermum acerifoliiim, Willd* 

(Maple-leaved Pterospermum ; 

J ndia) 

Semecarpus Anaoardium, Linn. 

(Marking Hut Tree : India) 
Strychnos Hux-vomica, Linn. 

(Nux Vomica : E. Indies) 
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FALLOW FIELDS. 

Ill former times it was a common practice among farmers to allow a 
field to lie fallow for one season in order to increase its fertility. The 
advisability of this process is extremely questionable. During a mo- 
derately dry siimiiier there is probably very little loss experienced by 
ploughing a field after the spring rains and keeping its surface suiBB.- 
ciently well cultivated during the summer to prevent the growth of 
weeds. In the absence of heavy rainfall the stores of availahle nitrogen 
in such a soil will undoubtedly be increased during the summer, inas- 
much as the processes of nitrification will be continued and the stores 
of nitrogen thus oxidized, in the absence of absorbing bodies, ■will re- 
remain in the soil. Even in case of rainfalls which may carry the so- 
luble plant food below the arable soil, there may not be oiiy notable 
loss, especially if such a downpour be followed by dry weather. In the 
latter case, by the evaporation from the surface and consequent capil- 
lary movement of the soil moisture upward, the available plant food 
carried beyond the reach of the rootlets of plants will be brought again 
toward the surface and rendered available. But in case of heavy 
rains, producing a thorough saturation and leaching of the soil, the 
losses in a field lying fallow during the summer will be very great, and 
it is not well at any time to take the risk. Especially is this state-* 
meat true of fields which have lain fallow during the summer and 
which are afterwards exposed to the saturating rains of the autumn 
and winter. In these cases the nitrogen will be thoroughly extracted, 
and all the soluble matters which may have accumulated during the 
summer will be lost. It is advisable, therefore, in all cases, instead of 
allowing the fields to lie fallow, to seed them with a catch crop, such 
as barley, rye, or peas, which may retain the products of nitrification* 
When the time comes for seeding the field with the intended crop, the 
■catch can he turned under with the plough, and, in theproo3ssof decay^ 
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fumisli again tlie nitrogenous food in an available form. This practice' 
should never be neglected in fields which lie over during the winter m 
preparation for planting during the following 8j)ring Of course, this^ 
statement does not apply so particularly to fields which may be 
ploughed late in the autumn, after the activity of the nitrifying fer-- 
ments is practically suspended for the winter. In a temperate climate 
fields may be ploughed late in November or during the month of De- 
cember, and the freshly turned soil be exposed to the action of the 
weather during the winter without great danger of loss. 

In many localities even an earlier period might be chosen for the 
autumn ploughing, which should be deep or accompanied by sub-soiling^. 
The loosened soil should be brought into good tilth, and thus form an 
absorbent which will hold large quantities of moisture, becoming avail- 
able for the following season during the period of deficient rains. 

THE SUrrUY OF HAW MATEKIAL FOB THE ACTION OF FEBMENTS. 

A field is as poor as its most deficient fertilizing principle. A plant, 
like an animal, demands a balanced ration. It can not live upon phos- 
phoric acid alone. In order to secure the most economic method of fer- 
tilizing, the peculiarities of each field must be carefully studied and its 
particular deficiency in plant food determined. In the case under con- 
sideration it may happen that a field will have an abundant supply of 
potash and phosphorus and be deficient only in nitrogen. In such a 
case its pristine fertility will he restored by the application of nitrogen 
alone, provided the other conditions in the composition of the soil are 
favourable to the development and activity of the ferments which oxi- 
dize nitrogen. Yirgin soils as a rule are extremely rich in nitrogen. 
This arises from several causes. In the first place, such soils usually 
contain a large quantity of humus, and this humus is exceptionally rich 
in its nitrogenous elements. In the second place, a virgin soil is apt 
to be well protected from leaching. This is secured either by a forest 
growth or, on prairie land, hy the grass. In the third place, there is- 
a well-marked tendency in soils, especially those covered by grass, and 
presumably those also protected by forest growth, to develop ferments 
capable ol oxidizing the free nitrogen of the air. When virgin soils 
are subjected to cultivation, it is found that their nitrogen content, as a 
rule, diminishes most rapidly as compared with that of the other lead- 
ing plant foods. Hence, it becomes necessary sooner or later, if maxi- 
mum crops are to be maintained, to supply nitrogenous food. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the use of the stores of nitrogen which 
have already been oxidized for fertilization. It is evident, however, 
that only a very small part of the nitrogenous needs of arable fields can 
be supplied in this way. Further than this, it must not be forgotten 
thp-t in the use of a substance like Chili saltpetre, there is added to the 
soil a material which can in no manner foster the growth and develop- 
ment of nitrifying organism. To feed a soil with a food of this kind 
alone, therefore, would be to virtually produce a famine in respect tO' 
the nitrifying ferments which it contains. 

It is therefore highly important that additional methods of supplying 
the nitrogenous foods of plants should be practised* Stall manures and 
the refuse of cattle and poultry yards furnish considerable quantities of 
iitrogenoiis materials suited to the needs of the soil fermentB, and use-* 
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ful after oxidation to the growing crop. In the growth of leguminous' 
plants, as has already been intimated, another important supply of 
orgaoic nitrogen may be secured, some of which, at least, is a clear,^ 
gain from the atmosphere. Other important forms of nitrogenous 
materials are found in the pressed cakes left after the extraction of the' 
oil from oil-producing seeds, such as flax and cotton seed. These cakes 
are exceptionally rich in nitrogenous matter which may be secured for 
the field both by the direct application of the ground material to the 
soil, or by first feeding it to animals, the part which escapes digestion 
in the latter case being still a valuable fertilising material. In the case 
of cotton-seed cake, moreover, it should not he forgotten that there is* 
some danger in feeding it, especially to young cattle, on account of the 
poisonous nitrogenous bases (cholin and hetain) which it contains. 

These poisonous bases produce no deleterious effects whatever in the- 
soil, although it is doubtfiil whether they are attacked very readily bjr 
the nitrifying ferments. Other sources of nitrogenous foods for the soil 
ferments are found in the refuse of slaughter houses. Dried blood is 
perhaps the richest in nitrogen of any organic substance that is known, 
and is readily attacked by the soil ferments. The nitrogenous refuse of 
slaughtered animals, after ^e extraction of the fat, is dried and ground 
and sold under the name of tankage. It is a substance very rich in 
nitrogenous matter. The bones of animals are not only valuable on 
account of the phosphoric acid which they contain, hut also have a large 
percentage of nitrogenous material which renders them particularly well 
suited for application to a soil deficient both in phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen. For this reason, burning bones before grinding them for fer-' 
tilising purposes, which is done in some localities, is extremely wasteful. 
For a similar reason, also, the composting of coarsely ground fresh bones 
with wood ashes is not to be recommended, because of the tendency of ‘ 
alkali of the ashes to set free, in the form of ammonia, at leasi’ a part 
^ the nitrogenous content of the hones. 

CONTHIBUTIONS FROM THE OCEAN 

The farmer, happily, is not confined alone to the land for the sources of 
organic nitrogen with which to supply the demands of the nitiifying fer- 
ments of his field. The ocean is made to contribute to the stores of 
nitrogenous matters to which the farmer has acccess. The vast quantities 
of seaweed which are thrown up annually upon our shores are rich in 
nitrogenous matters. The value of this material, however, is not 
generally appreciated, but in some parts of the country it is carefully 

f athered and utilised. The value of this product gather^ annually upon 
le shores of Rhode Island alone is nearly 100,000 dols. While seaweed,, 
obvious reasons, ®an only be successfully applied in marine literal 
agriculture, yet the extent of agricultural lands bordering on the sea m so 
g:^at as to render the commercial importance of the matter of the 
highest degree of interest. Seaweed is not valuable for its nitrogenou® 
otnstituents alone, but also carries large quantities of potash and phos- 
f^oric acid, and thus to a certain degree, it may be regarded as a com- 
plete fertiliser. But the seaweed which is thrown upon our shores is not 
the only source of nitrogenous food which we receive from the ocean. In 
the animal life of the ocean are gathered vast quantities of nitrogenous 
materials. The quantity of albuminoid matter in the water-free sut^ 
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-itance of the flestioffisli is enormously iiigli as compared with ordinary 
foods. It may be said to be, approximately, 7 5 per cent, of the water-free 
substance. Some varieties of fish are taken alone for their oil product 
and agricultural value. This is especially true of the menhaden, vast 
quantities of which are annually brought to land, and after being passed 
through the oil factory are ground and distributed as fish scrap to the 
maiiiifact iirers of fertilisers. Thepracticeof using fish for fertilising pur- 
poses is many centuries old ; hut until recent years the farmers residing 
along the coast were the only ones receiving any benefit therefrom. At 
the present time the citrogenoiis elements taken f i*oni the sea find their 
way to the gardens, truck lands, and fields of the interior. 

EEUATIOX OF DIFpnREXT CROPS TO EERMEXTATIVE ACTIVITY, 

It is a well-established princi]ile of farming that there are certain crops 
vrhich cannot be grown continuously upon the same field, while in the 
case of other crops almost an indefinite growdh can be secured. Broadly, 
it may be said that cereals can he growm upon the same field almost in- 
definitely and without fertilisation. In such cases, the large crops of 
cereals which are at first obtained rapidly diminish in quantity until they 
reach a certain minimmn limit, at which point they tend to remain, with 
variations in yield due only to seasonal influences. On the other hand, 
root crops of all kinds, and especially leguminous crops, do not continue 
to flourish upon the some soil, even when liberally fertilised. The neces- 
sity for rotation, therefore, is far greater in the latter class of crops than 
with the cereals. It appears fr^m the result of the stientifio investiga- 
tions aitending this difference of behaviour that the relations of these two 
classes of growing crops are different toward the soil ferments. In the 
case of the cereals thejqiiantity of nitrogen which they require can be ob- 
tained from liuiiiiis, or other sources, with little effort. In the case of 
the other class of crop.?, such as r‘.:ot crops and those of a legumiooiie 
nature, it appears that the humus should be parti«iilarly rich in nitrogen, 
and that w’heii by the activity of the soil ferments the percentage of 
nitrogen is reduced to a certain limit, there is no longer a possibility of a 
sufficiently vigorous nitrification to meet the demands of the growing 
vegetables. There is thus a scientific basis, as well as practical reasons, 
for a frequent rotation of crops. Even in the case of cereals, which, as 
mentioned above, can be grown with considerable success without rota- 
tion, experience has shown that a change' from one crop to another is 
always beneficial. 

THE RELATION OF HTJAIUS TO SOIL FERMENTS. 

The term humus is applied to those constituents of the soil which have 
been derived chiefly from the decay of vegetable matter. In this decay 
the original structure of the vegetable has been entirely lost, and the resi- 
due, in the form of a vegetable mould of a black or brownish colour, is 
left distributed in the soil. In the processes of decay, the organic mat- 
ter of the vegetable is converted largel}'' into acids of the humic series, 
and the nitrogenous principles of the plant become changed from an al- 
buminoid to a more inert form, in which it ismore readily preserved. It 
is this practically inert form of nitrogen on which the soil’ferments exer- 
cise their activity in preparing it for the uses of the plant. It has been 
a commonly accepted theory in the past, especially since the time of 
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Ijiebigj that the organic principles of hiimiis of eveiy description suffer 
^xentire decomposition under the action of fermentative germs before being 
absorbed as plant nutriment. liecent investigations^ however^ tend to 
show that in some instances the organic elements of the humus itself 
may serve as food for plants without undergoing entire decomposition. 
Whether or not the nitrogenous principles of the humus can thus be em- 
ployed has not been determined, but that the humus itself, or some con- 
stituents thereof, can he absorbed by the plant I have myself often no- 
ticed, especially in the case of sugar cane grown upon a rich vegetable 
mould. The juices expressed from such canes contain the organic mat- 
ter of the humus to a certain extent unchanged, and the sugar and mo- 
lasses made therefrom are distinctly impregnated in the raw state with 
this organic matter. 

These facts have a tendency to raise again the question concerning 
the mineral character of plant food, which for many years was considered 
as definitely settled. Recent progress in synthetic chemistry has shown 
that there is no impassable barrier between organic and inorganic ciasses- 
of compounds. By the union, for instance, of lime and carbon under the 
influence of the electric arc, asubstiuice is obtained —calcium carbide — 
which, when thrown upon water, evolves the gas, acetylene, which was 
formerly supposed to be wholly of organic origin. In hundreds of other 
instances the harriers betwmen organic and inorganic substances have^ 
been broken down in laboratory, and organic bodies as coniplicated in 
their nature as sugars have been formed by pu re synthesis, ‘f he ciiemis try 
of the vegetable organism is admittedly superior to that of the chemical 
laboratory, and while there is no doubt of the fact that the vast propon- 
deriiiice of vegetable food is of a mineral nature, it would not be safe to 
deny tsj the vegetable the ability to absorb to a certain extent organic 
• compounds. 

There is, however, at the present time hut little evidence to show that 
organic compounds of a nitrogenous nature are ever absorbed by plants^ 
and therefore, even in the case of humus, we must still contend, at least 
for the present, that its nitrogenous constituents only become available 
for plant food after having been fully oxidized by the action of the soil 
fermenls. 

DETERMIXATIOW OF THE ACTIVITY OF SOIL FFiLMKNTS. 

It is evident from the preceding pages that a study of the soil for agri- 
cultural purposes is incomplete which does not include a detomiinatioii of 
the character and vigour of the ferments which it contains. This neces- 
sarily introduces into the practice of soil analysis the processes of bacterio- 
logical examination. It is not the purpose at the present time to dc*. scribe 
these processes, but to give onlj to the general reader as clear an idea as 
possible of the principles which underlie the analysis of soils for the 
purpose ol determining the activity of their nitrifying ferments. 
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THE BPRAYING OF PLANTS. 

Mr. B. T. Galloway, CMef of tlie Division of Vegetable Pathology, 
IT. S. Dept, of Agriculture, says in a preface to a work on the above 
heading by Mr. E. G. Lodenian : — In looking back over the past 10 
or Ti years, it is difficult to realise the rapid advance made in com- 
bating the insects and fungi wffiich attack our cultivated plants. It is 
not going too far to say that the discoveries made within this period 
have worked almost a revolution in certain lines of agriculture.’’ 

Mr. Lodeman’s treatise is a very valuable one, and the following 
extracts are given to explain the importance of the subject : — 

Man’s power over the organisms which injure cultivated plants 
was never so great as it is at the present time. One hy one these ene- 
mies have been carefully studied, the history of their lives determined, 
and their habits observed. Only by understanding them thoroughly 
can proper steps be taken to check their ravages in the most economi- 
#al and efficient manner ; yet it is within coinjDaratively recent years 
that this first step was taken to obtain the mastery over them. For- 
merly, when a pest injured a plant, it was no uncommon practice to 
apply any remedies or materials that came to hand, regardless of their 
probable efficiency. It was not generally the weakest point of the or- 
ganism that was assailed. In many cases, it was not even the proper 
organism wffiich was held responsible for the injury. Nevertheless 
many valuable discoveries came from these varied and desultory treat- 
ments, and some of the remedies most highly prized to-day were dis- 
•covered merely by chance, not very many years ago. 

Present knowledge and methods of investigation, largely founded 
upon this experience, enable us to arrive at conclusions which, from 
the outset, are founded upon a sound and logical basis. It is fortunate 
that this is the case. The number of the enemies of cultivated plants 
is either now^ more numerous than formerly, or the attacks are much 
more energetic. It is undoubtedly true that the maladies of cultiva- 
ted plants are much more widespread. This fact is mostly due to the 
greater food supply, and to the greater ease with which most of the 
injurious forms can pass from one part of the country to another, be- 
cause the cultivated areas lie so close together. If a plant is grown 
to any considerable extent, it is easy for its enemies to spread over the 
entire region in which it is cultivated. Physical barriers are almost 
without value in checking this spreading of disease. The ocean is 
only a partial exception, since such close means of communication have 
been established between all parts of the globe that this obstacle is 
now of little avail. Some diseases have not yet been able to overpass 
it, but as it has proved of little hindrance in so many cases, it is pro- 
bable that ultimately the euemies and diseases of plants will be as 
widespread as are the plants upon which they flourish. Weedy plants, 
insects, and possibly also fungi, are frequently more destructive in a 
new country than in their old home. They are freed from the enemies 
or conditions which formerly kept them in check, and in some eases 
they are the cause of very serious disturbance, although originally 
they may not have been markedly destructive. 

^'Farmers and fruit growlers cannot fence out the many forms of insects 
and fungi which live upon their crops, and which are as anxious for a 
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Ta^rvest as tke grower is. It is a figlit between tbe grower and tbe 
and it must be admitted tbat the latter has generally had the 
best of the battle. The farmer has not been properly equipped. He 
has often had invisible foes to contend with, foes which he did not un- 
-derstand, and which he could not assail. It frequently occurred that 
an entire crop was ruined in a day or two, and the causes remained un- 
.seen and unknown ; and even if it was visible, almost the only remedy 
upon which the grower could rely with certainty was mere force, first 
catching the pest and then destroying it. As this could he done with 
profit only in rare cases, it was little better than no remedy, and the 
general result was that the insect or the fungus obtained an ample 
supply of nourishment, and the grower took what was left. Indeed, 
this method is still followed by many cultivators, but it is not the safest 
nor is it the most profitable one. 

The best is generally the most profitable commodity, and the 
poorest is the least so ; and the grower of to-day has it iu his power 
to produce the best. It rests entirely with him whether his apples 
shall be wormy or not, whether his trees shall retain their foliage or 
lose it from disease. There are few evils that affect his crops which 
he cannot control, in m iny cases almost absolutely. Only a fe v dis- 
eases remain which still refuse to submit to treatment, but the number 
is rapidly decreasing, and the time will come when these also will dis- 
close some vulnerable point wnich will allow of their destruction. 

Foremost among the operations by means of which cultivated 
plants are protected from their enemies is spraying. This ootisists in 
throwing upon plants any fluids, or semi-fluids, in the form of a fine 
rain or mist. It rests upon the general principle of covering the 
plants, or the parts of plants to be protected, with a thia but uniform 
layer of some material that is poisonous, caustic, or offensive to the or- 
ganism which it is desired to destroy.... 

Three points cannot be too strongly emphasized : — 

“ First, be on time. Make an application when it will do the most 
good, and never allow time to pass if it can possibly be avoided. 
Every delay is of advantage to the parasite, and it will be used so well 
that in most cases the injury cannot be repaired. The destruction of 
one insect may mean the destruction of hundreds, and one application 
made at the right time may mean, anl generally does mean, the pro« 
tection of a plant against millions of spores and fungi which are en- 
deavouring to gain a foothold. Be veady for action at a moment^s no- 
tice, and when the moment comes, spray ! 

Second, be thorough. When spraying a plant, spray it well. With 
a little care, a complete success may be obtained instead of only a par«* 
tial one. When the work is finished, the grower should have the feel- 
ing that it is well done, and then no fear as to the result need be en- 
tertained. Spraying is not always pleas mt work, and the temptation 
to slight it is often strong; but the operator will be rewarded just to 
the extent to which he has been painstaking, and to that extent only. 

Third, apply sprays intelligently. This is really the most impor- 
tant factor in the work, although good crops can be obtained without it, 
provided directions are followed. The first two points cannot be ne- 
glected without injury to the crops but this one can be. The crop is 
in need of the applications only, but the grower should know the reasons 
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for tlienij and sbouM be in a position to modify his treatment so as to 
make them conform with the character of the insect or the disease which 
is being treated^ and with the season. Every year and every clay such 
knowledge will be of value. So many things are still unknown, and 
so many points still in dispute, that personal knowledge and judgment 
about individual cases are not only desirable, but very essential. Di- 
rections covering the majority of cases can he given, but now and then 
one will come up vhich seems to differ from all others, and it is then 
that this knowledge will prove most valuable. A few of the general 
principles upon which this work rests are mentioned below. 

The Action of I^^secticides akd Fua-gicides. 

The principal organisms against which the cultivator has to con- 
tend are insects and fungi. Thej^ are widely different in their organ- 
ization, and entirely different substances are required for their destruc- 
tion. Any substance which is used to destroy or repel insects may be 
termed an insecticide; and any substance wFicli destroys fungi, or 
which prevents their injurious grow'th on vegetation, is a fungicide. 

1^0 substance, so far as known, wdll answer both piirposoKS equally 
well 


1. Upon Insects. 

^'Practically all the applications which are made to destroy insects 
are designed to act in one of two ways. The substance may be des- 
tined to enter the digestive system of the insect and thus cause deathj. 
Just as many poisons cause death when taken into the stomachs of 
higher animals. This method is by far the cheapest, and wFen possi- 
ble, it is advisable to make use of it. 

" The second method does not consist in putting poison on the food 
of the insect, hut the material is put directly upon the insect itself. It 
then causes death either by stopping up the breathing pores, or it pen-' 
etrates the outer coverings and so enters the body directly. This 
method cannot be used with success against all insects, as some have 
very tough and dense coverings which are not readily pc-netrated by 
any material that tve can use for the purpose. Beetles, for examples, 
can scarcely be destroyed in this manner. But all soft-bodied insects, 
such as aphides, worms, and caterpillars, yield readily to the treatment 
if sufficient material comes in contact with their bodies. 

This method of killing insects by means of substances wdiich cause ^ 
death merely by penetrating the creature’s body, is rather expensive, 
and it is resorted to only when the pest cannot be treated by poisoning 
its food. It thus comes that most wmrms and caterpillars are destroyed 
by mtaiis of poisons which are eaten, though they yield to the other' 
treatment equally well. 

“The food of many insects, however, cannot he poisoned, since they 
feed upon the juice of plants and do not eat the external coverings. It 
is fortunate that most of these insects have soft bodies, so that they yield, 
readily to treatment if the poison comes in contact with them. Tlieir 
mouth parts are formed for penetrating the external coverings of 
plants to a depth sufficient to leach the sap ; just as the mosquitoes’'' 
bills um in the habit of penetrating human kind. All aphides belong 
to this class, as well as tbe true bugs, these having mouth parts which 
are adapted to suck, but not to chew. The utter uselessness of cover-' 
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mg a plant with poisons to protect it from these pests will readily he 
seen. No matter how thick the poison may he, the insect's beak will 
penetrate this poisonous layer, and it will toko no food until the beak 
Isas passed the limit of the poison and is deeply buried in the tissues of 
the plant. 

From the above it will be seen that : 

(a) To destroy chewing insects, such as the potato beetle, poison 
must be evenly distributed over those parts upon which the insects 
feed, and this may in some cases be done even before the insect is pre- 
sent, or is visible. Only those poisons which cause death after being ■ 
eaten should be used. 

(b) To destroy sucking insects, such as plant lice, the materials must 
be distributed upon the insects as evenly as possible and it is useless 
to make any application before theinsect has appeared. Only those poi^ 
son which kill by coming in contact with the insect's body should be used. 

First determine what kind of a pest it is that needs treatment, 
then select the proper material. 

II. Upon Fungi. 

Among fungi we find many serious enemies. It is difficult to tell 
just what a fungus is, hut some of the principal characteristics may be 
mentioned. A fungus is a plant; but unlike flowering plants, it 
possesses no chlorophyll. Chlorophyll is the green-coloured protoplasm 
found in flowering plants, and it is the only substance we kiiosv through 
which plants change crude food to nutritive material. W e must conclude, 
therefore, that fungi do not prepare their own food, but feed upon 
organic matter which is already adapted to theii wants. They possess 
no leaves, flowers, nor seeds. That part of any fungus which is of 
most interest to the horticulturist is composed of long, fine threads, 
either growing separately or in bundles ; these threads are known as 
hyphoD, and collectively they form the mycelium or vegetative portion 
of the fungus. The mycelium corresponds to the roots and steins 
of flowering plants. 

Spores, which are organs performing the same office as the seeds 
of flowering plants, are produced by this mycelium either directly, or 
upon branches (sometimes called sporophores) which are thrown out. 
These sporophores cause the white downy appearance seen upon grape 
leaves affected with the downy mildew. A spore, strictly speaking, is 
not a seed, for a seed contains a young plant, while a spore does not, 
being usually composed of only one cell. If a spore finds the proper 
conditions of heat and moisture it will germinate and send out a fine 
filamoiit, which, if nourished, grows on branches, and eventually a 
plant like the original will be produced. 

^^Most fungi in the Noi'th produce two kinds of spores, known as the 
summer and the winter spores. The summer spores are usually borne 
upon the exterior of the host-plant, or the plant on which the fungus 
grows. These spores ri|)en quickly and propagate the fungus rapidly. 
But if they do not germinate soon after ripening they lose their vitality.- 

The winter spores are usually produced within the tissues of the 
host-plant, commonly in the leaves and fruit. They ai-e the spores- 
which live through the winter; but in the spring, under favourable' 
circumstances, they germinate, and thus the fungus is again deveioped^ 
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“Faagi may be divided iato two general classes: those growing 
mpon dead and decaying matter, or saprophytes ; those feeding upon 
living tissue, or parasites. By far the larger portion possessing in- 
't-erest to the horticulturist belong to the latter class, for in this are 
included the fungi which do so much injury to cultivated plants. 

** Yet all parasitic fungi do not attack the host-plant in the same 
manner. Some immediately penetrate into the interior tissue, and 
there they flourish, being well protected from outer influences by the 
exterior covering of the plant The fungi c musing all the more serious 
diseases develope in this matter and in fact, the vast majority of plant 
diseases are caused by such organisms. There are others, howoA’^er, in 
which the body of the fungus is almost entirely upon the surface of 
the host-plant, only a comparatively small number of threads penetrat- 
ing the tissues in order to obtain nourishment . These parasites can be 
rubbed ofl, and unless the attack has been, very severe, the green, 
healthy tissue will be seen underneath. This class may for convenience 
be termed surface fungi to distinguish them from those v^hich 
grow within the host-plant; it is represented by the common powdery 
mildew of the grape, one mildew of the gooseberry, one of the straw- 
berry, and a few others. 

The life histories of the various fungi must form the basis for any 
methods of treatment which may he adopted. During certain stages 
of their existence, parasitic fungi may he checked quite easily, and at 
such times the remedies should be applied. 

It is evident that when a fungus has once become established in- 
side the host-plant, it cannot be reached without destroying the tissue 
of the host in the affected places, which is by no means desirable. The 
fungus must be destroyed before it enters the host ; in other words, 
the spores must be killed as soon as they germinate or better they 
must not be allowed to germinate. All applications must be preven- 
tive, not curative, since a cure is practically impossible when the 
fungus is once established, unless it grows upon the surface of the host. 

The line of treatment indicated is this : to cover the stems and 
foliage of the cultivated plant with some substance that will destroy 
the spores which may he present, as soon as they germinate, or with 
one that will have the power of preventing this germination. If that 
is done, the plant will remain healthy, so far as fungi are concerned ; 
otherwise it will not, unless, indeed, no fungus attacks it. Several 
substances which destroy these spores, as wml as the surface fungi, 
have already been found. They are easily applied, safe, and effective, 
and any grower who suffers his fruit to be ruined by these parasites is, 
as a rule, deserving of his loss, for means of destroying the pests are 
at Ms command. It is largely the grower’s fault if his apples are scabby, 
if his grapes are mildewed, and if his potatoes rot in the field. Spray- 
ing is no longer an experiment, it is a necessity; and those who re- 
cognize this fact are the ones who are reaping the rewards. 

Spray Machinery. 

The best spray nozzle, so far as efficiency, simplicity, and cheap- 
ness are concerned, is the end of a hose and a man’s thumb. Unfortu- 
nately the thumb gets sore and tired, and operations must be suspended 
to wait for repairs. It is the nearest approach to the ideal nozzle yet 
devised, if it were only more practicable. It will do all that a good 
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-nozzle should do. It thijows a fine mist-like spray, one that will float' 
in the air like a fog,” or the particles of water may instantly he made 
-coarser, and the water thus carried to a greater distance ; or still coarser 
.and the water leaves the hose in the form of a solid stream. These 
changes all take place instantly (after a little practice), an'i it makes 
no difference whether the parts to he sprayed are a few inches or many 
feet away. This nozzle never clogs, but is cleaned automatically, and 
as quickly as the character of the spray is varied. In fact it possesses 
.all the desirable qualities of a spray nozzle, except durability, and for 
this we must turn to the metals for aid. 

All operators do not desire the same kind of spray even for the 
.same kind of work. It is commonly said that the best spray is one which 
most nearly resembles a fog That is true so far as the spray is concerned, 
but the trouble comes in applying it. A fine spray cannot be pplied 
so advantageously as a coarser one, nor can it be applied so rapjf dly for 
the reason that the finer the spray the less liquid is thrown, m^d the 
smaller the area treated. Whenever the wind blows, a fog-like spray 
will go wherever the wind carries it, and not where the operator 
directs it. Sometimes this will he an advantage. It is especially so 
when the wind is blowing in the right direction. Yet when the other 
side of the tree is being treated the wind will come from the wrong 
direction, and much of the material is blown where it is not wanted. 
In addition to this, the work is more slowly performed, and whether it 
is more thoroughly done than when a coarser spray is well used is still 
open to doubt. After having tried both kind of sprays, it appears to 
the writer that if the parts to he treated are close by, a fine spray is to 
be preferred, as then there is less waste and an even application may 
be made. If the parts to be treated are more removed, being situated 
from ten to twenty-five feet away, a coarser spray is wanted ; — the 
more distant the object, the coarser the spray. The work can thus 
be done much more rapidly, just as effectively (with the exception of 
some waste), and much more satisfactorily, than by the use of a fine 
spray. Incase a fine spray is used, it is necessary to have a pole to 
carry the nozzle to the different parts of the tree, and this is as tedious 
as it is unpleasant. When a coarser spray is made, there is generally 
formed enon gh of the finer spray to float in the air and protect parts 
which are not directly reached by the operator. 

The finest sprays are produced by the eddy-chamber nozzles and 
by those in which two streams of water strike each other at an angle. 
With such nozzles, the spray can be made as fine as desired, the size 
of the outlet orifice being the main controlling factor. For long- 
distance work, when the liquid is to be carried ten feet or more, the best 
spray is formed when the fluid is forced through two flat, parallel, 
metal surfaces. The greater the pressure, the greater will be the 
^amount of fine spray and the farther will it be thrown. Although the 
ideal nozzle has not yet been made in metal, some of the forms now 
sold are approaching perfection. 

All good spray machinery is expensive, and only careless operators 
will neglect the ordinary methods of preserving it as long as possible. 
'When the pump has been used in applying any of the preparations^ 
with the exception of clear water, it should be cleaned, No in- 
.sectioide nor fungicide should be allowed to stand within the pump# 
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but clear water slioiild be pumped through it before it is put away^. It 
is well to oil all the working parts occasiouallyj as a little oil at times 
may prevent tke metal from being cut, and the pump will be tlius pre- 
served iiiiicli longer than otherwise. Nozzles are also benefited by the 
same treatment. Oil can scarcely be used too freely on the inside of 
such apparatus^ and an occasional coat of paint on the outside will assist 
materially in protecting the metal. The careless man pays dearly for 
his neglect/'" 

Hr. B. T. Galloway in the Biishberg Catalogue Grape Manual 
says : — 

It has be^ui pointed out in various publications by the writer that 
a sprayer to be eifective requires first of all a good strong force pump, 
Next ill importance is a nozzle that.will throw a mist-like spray and 
will not clog when thick fluids are used. There are plenty of machines 
on the market filling all these requirements. For convenience they 
may be divided into three classes : (1) horse powmi-* automatic machines ; 
(2) machines drawn by horse power, but operated by hand ; and (3) 
hand machines. All belonging to the first group are uniiecevssarity ex- 
pensive and complicated, and will not do the work as thoroughly and 
effectively as the inachines belonging to the second and third groups. 

Of the second group, in which the cheapest and most practical and 
efficient example is found in a strong, light, double acting double-dis- 
charge force pump, mounted on a barrel, it may be said that while 
they cannot do the work as rapidly as the machines of the first class^ 
they are more effective, much cheaper, and far less wasteful of the' 
Kquid used. 

To the third class belong the knapsack sprayers, whicli are 
the only ones necessary to notice in this connection. There is no 
question that for all moderately low-growung crops the knapsack 
sprayer fills every requirement. In no other machine is the work so 
absolutely at all times under control, it being possible to place nearly 
every drop of the liquid exactly where it is needed. Knapsack pumps' 
are now used in many moderate sized yiueyards, also in places where 
the horse-power apparatus, owung to the nature of the land or the 
manner ot cultivation, cannot be utilised. 

Many firms throughout the IJiiited States are engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of the various machines mentioned. 

^ For yipplyiiig sulphur various devices are in use. Probably the 
simplest is that employed by the grape growers of California, i e.^a. tin 
can holding about a gallon, provided at the top Vvutli a strong, rigid 
hahflle, and having the bottom punched full of small holes. Owung to 
the manner in wffiich the vines are trained, two rows can be treated at 
a time by one man. A can containing sulphur is simply held in each 
hand and given a slight twist over a vine in each row. This scatters the 
sulphur over the entire plant and the operator then passes to the next 
two vines. Of course this plan could not be followed in the East,, 
owing to the way in wffiich the vines are trained. Various styles of 
sulphuring belLws have been designed for the wmrk.” 

Spray machinery can be obtained from the United States through 
various merchants. 

The following articles on Fungicides, Fungous Diseases of the Grapo^,. 
are adapted from Messrs Galloway & Lodeman’s 'works : — 
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FUNGOUS DISEASES OF THE GRAPE » 

AiSITHRA-CNOSE. 

(Spliaceloma Arapelinum, De Bary.) 

Description. —This is a fungus wMch attacks all parts of tKe Grape 
Vine, but most commonly tlie berries. Tke name, anthracuose, means 
coal-disease, tbe disease is so-called from tke dark colouration of tke 
affected parts. 

Wben it first attacks tke berries, circular brown spots are noticed, 
witb a somewhat sunken surface, gradually enlarging in size. If 
there are several spots on the berry, they grow into one another, form-- 
ing a large patch with an irregular line. As the disease progresses, 
the skin of the centre spot may form a scab of a lighter colour — gray- 
ish and sometimes with a band of vermilion colour outside the centre. 

It will probably be first apparent on the shoots of the vine, on which 
the spots extend lengthwise, giving them a speckled appearance 
when abundant. 

It also attacks the leaves and especially the veins and stalks. The 
stalks of the clusters are often affected too, and when completely 
girdled, all the berries below the disease-ring remain green, and 
shrivel up. 

Treatment , — When it is known that a vinery is liable to be attacked 
by this and other fungous diseases, spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
shouLi be commenced as soon as the first leaves have fully expanded. 
The second application may be made after flowering, and the third 
from 2 to 4 weeks later, according to whether the weather is favour- 
able to the disease. The Bordeaux mixture may safely be used until 
the berries are three-fourths their full size. After that the applica- 
tion may leave a stain which would reduc© their market value, and it 
is better to use the ammonical carbonate of copper about every 10 
days even after the fruit is fully formed, if the disease is rampant. 

The clusters should be sprayed as well as the leaves, especially when, 
they are young« The reason for several applications is that the spores 
of the fungus resist successfully every destructive agency, and it is 
only when they have already germinated that they can be killed. 
Everything depends upon the thoroughness of the sprayiiigy and each 
vine should receive about one quart of liquid at each application. 

Besides the use of the Bordeax mixture, it is customary to treat the 
vines in the winter months when they are bare of leaves and dormant, 
with the sulphuric acid and sulphate of iron solution, applied ' by 
means of a brush or a swab made of rags tied round the end of a stick- 
The effect on the wood is to blacken it which is looked upon as a test 
of the thoroughness of the work, and whenever the colour remains after 
2 or 3 days, a second application should be made. 

Black Eot, 

. ■ (Loestadia Bidwellii, V. & R. ; Phoma uvicola, B. & 0.) 

The Black rot is even more destructive thah the ^tanthracnose,^^ and 
besides causing the rotting of the fruit, attacks the leaves and shoots. 

Description , — It is readily distinguished from anthracnose by the 
centre of the dark disease spots having a number of minute pimples, 
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from wMcli the sporos come, and are carried by the lightest breeze tcF’ 
other berries and to other parts of the vine. 

It does not attack the stalks of the clusters, as in anthracnose ; and 
on the leaves it is found oiiginating between the veins, not on them^ 
-and has minute pimples in a band near the edge of the affected part. 

Grapes are nearly or quite full grown when the disease appears. 
The spots are first purplish-brown, the whole berry then becomes af- 
fected and gradually turns black and the pimples make their appear- 
ance. The grape at the same time shrivels, hut does not fall off, and' 
the seeds are clearly seen under the skin which become drawn and 
ridged. 

Treatment . — Bordeaux mixture should be used, first before the buds- 
open, a second time when the leaves are one-third grown, a .third time 
Just before flowering, a fourth time two weeks later. The fifth appli- 
cation two weeks later should he the ammoniacal copper carbonate solu- 
tion, and a sixth application of the same may be necessary. If the 
weather is dry, the number of sprayings may be less. 

Downy Mildew, Brown Eot. 

(Peronospora viticola, De Bary.) 

^ Description . — Although this downy mildew, attacks all parts of the 
vine, the chief mischief is when the leaves are diseased, as then not 
only the present, but next year’s crop is in danger. 

The leaf first turns lighter green where diseased, then yellow, and 
la,stly brown, while if the under surface is examined when the upper 
has begun to turn yellow, it will be found to be covered with minute 
threads growing out from the substance of the leaf. 

The grapes are usually attacked before they are half-grown, first 
turning brown (brown rot), and afterwards grayish (downy mildew). 

Treatment — If the downy mildew is feared the shoots should be 
first^ sprayed with Bordeaux mixture wheti they are only from six to* 
ten inches long, and afterwards on flowering and at intervals of from 
2 to 4 weeks. 

Powdery Mildew. 

(TJncinula spiralis, B. & 0. 

^ Descriidion.-^IM^ fungus spreads only on the outside surface of th« 
vine though it sends suckers into the cells immediately below, feeding 
on their contents and changing the green colour into brown. The 
fungus itself is of a grayish white colour, and easily rubs off the leaf, 
shoot, or grape, when the destruction of the greCn. (X)lour is very no- 
ticeable.^ It is generally found on the upper surface of the leaves,, 
which distinguishes it from the Downy Mildew. It develops best dur- 
ing dry weather. ^ , 

Treatment. As this is only a 'surface fungus, n#t penetrating be- 
yond the outer cells, it is not so dangerous as those previously mo- 
tioned, and the vines do not require treatment for it, until it has ac- 
tually made its appearance. 

^ Sulphur m applied either dry or mixed with water, but this remedy 
IS not considered so valuable as spraying with carbonate' of copper dis-- 
solved in ammonia. 
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EuROPEAisr Mildew. 

(Oidium Tuckeri, BerkL) 

Description. — This mildew resembles tbe Powdery Mildew in gene- 
ral appearance, and like it, is a surface mildew. When it attacks the 
'fruit, the -skin of the grape is unable to expand, and bursts. 

Treatment, — Flowers of sulphur dusted over the diseased parts ef- 
fectually disposes of this fungus. 

Battles ; Shelling. 

'description — Just as the grapes are ripening, they begin to fall off,,- 
atilf this takes place first at the extremities. 

Treatment, — As the chief cause of this diseace is defective nutritioii,^ 
manure should be applied, and especially potash. 

Ripe Rot. 

(Grloeosporium fructigenum, Berkl.) 

Description, — The grapes are attacked in the ripening stage. A red- 
dish-brown spot first appears which gradually spreads over the whole 
grape, then black pimples appear which are not so numerous as in 
Black Rot, but they are broader. 

The colour remains dark purplish brown, and the diseased grapes 
fall to the ground ; whilst in Black Rot, the colour is black, and the 
grapes do not fall off. 

Treatment. — If there are only a few vines, the grapes affected may 
be picked off and burnt, but where there are a large number, the same 
treatment should be adopted as for Black Rot. 

FUNGICIDES. 

Bokdeaux Mixture. 

Bordeaux Mixture is best made according to the following Idk- 
mula ; — 

Copper Sulphate ... 6 pounds 

Unslacked Lime ... 4 pounds 

Water ... 60 gallons 

It requires careful mixiug, or the ingredients will not combine pro- 
perly. Put 25 gallons of water into a barrel. Tie up 6 pounds of 
copper sulphate in a piece of coarse sack, and hang this by a stick laid 
across the top of the barrel so as to be just beneath the surface of the 
water until it has slowly dissolved 

In another barrel slack 4 pounds of lime very slowly and carefully,, 
at first ^only adding about a quart of water at a time, until a perfecMy 
smooth paste * free from grit, is obtained. A dd water to make the 
'whole 25 gallons, and wait until cool. Now pour both together into a 
cask holding 50 gallons. The milk of lime should be thoroughly 
stirred before pduriiig, and finally tbe mixture should be well stirred for 
4 or § minutes with a wooden paddle. 

If not perfect, the' mixture is liable to injure the foliage and in order 
to test tbLj’put tbe blade of a penknife into the mixture and leave it 
for 1 or 2 minutes. If there is any deposit of copper on the blade^ 
“ showing a brownish colour, it is not safe to use it, and more lime must 
be added until the knife is not discoloured. 


4 
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Ammoniacal Copper Carbonate Solution. 

Peniiy has made a Nery careful study of the best method of prepar- 
ing this solution j and the results of his work are here given in full 

The practical directions are these : To 1 volume of 26° Beaimie 
ammonia (the strong ammonia of commerce) add from 7 to 8 volumes 
of water. Then add copper carbonate, best in successive quantities, 
until a large portion remains undissolved. The mixture should be 
vigourously agitated during the solution and finally allowed to subside 
and the clear liquid poured oS from the undissolved salt. A second 
portion should then be made by treating the residue of the former lot 
with more ammonia diluted as before, then with the addition of fresh 
copper carbonate, in every case with vigorons stirring or agitation. 
This method of making in successive lots will result in a richer solu- 
tion of copper, at least, unless an unwarranted length of time be taken. 
This soution may be made in auy suitable wooden or stoneware vessel. 

A still better way is to place in a large jar an inverted crock, or 
other suitable shelf, and on this the copper carbonate, so that it shall 
he at the surface of the ammonia when it is poured in. After adding 
the ammonia, diluted as above, the whole should be allowed to stand 
covered some time, as over night, and then the undissolved copper salt 
jnay be in great part easily lifted out of the solution. Instead of the 
shelf a suitable receptacle may be used, as a fine wire sieve. The jar 
will need nothing but a loose cover, as the loss of ammonia will be 
slight at that degree of dilution, 

*‘The cleur solution thus obtained, containing from three to four per 
cent, of ammonia gas, must be diluted as described above, in no case- 
less than 13 or 15 fold, better, for the safety of the plant, 20 fold or 
more. 

Those directions which recommend so much ammonia, (whatever 
it may be) to be used as may be necessary to dissolve the copper salt 
and then to dilute to a given number of gallons, are not only not 
economical, but absolutely dangerous, in as much as it is an uncertain- 
ty just how much ammonia may be used in the first instance, and hence 
uncertain what strength it may have after dilution, when applied to 
the trees. It should he borne in mind always that if vstrong* ammonia 
is used it must be dilutt^d from fi^st to last at least 100 fold, and bet- 
ter considerably more. 

The solubility of copper carbonate in ammonia carbonate has been 
studied but not yet sufficiently for report. 

After the copper carbonate has been dissolved in ammonia water, it 
should be used % taking as much of the fluid as contains 1 ounce of 
dissolved copper carbonate, and this is then diluted with 9 gallons of 
water. These proportions should be retained when either larger or 
smaller quantities of the fungicide are desired. 

The ammoniacal solution of copper carbonate possesses some decided 
advantages. It is a clear solution entirely free from sediment, and can 
therefore be applied as readily as water. Another favourable point is 
that it may be used quite freely upon maturing fruit, and also upon 
flowering plants, without leaving any conspicuous stain. When cer- 
tain plants require spraying with adungicide shortly before the crop 
is harvested, this preparation is an excellent one to use. In efficiency 
it also ranks high, being clearly surpassed in this respect only fey the 
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Bordeaux mixture. It is also clieap, and on tte wliole is one of our 
most -valuable remedies. ’ 

Sulphate of Iron (Copperas or Green Vitriol.) 

Against autbraciiose of the grape the following application has 
shown itself to be of great value, and it is regularly used by European 
vineyardists. 

Water, (hot), 100 parts 

Iron Sulphate, as much as the water will dissolve. 

Sulphuric acid, 1 part. 

Great care should be exercised in using this preparation, as it is ex- 
ceedingly caustic and will injure machinery, clothes, and nearly every- 
thing with which it comes in contact. It is generally applied with a 
swab made by tying rags about the end of a stick. Dormant vines 
are uninjured by the treatment. 


JUTE. 

Whilst Jute will grow upon any kind Jof soil, it is found in India 
that it is only profitably cultivated on a loamy soil or rich clay and 
sand in a hot damp climate in which the rainfall is not too heavy. 

Jute has been tried in several parts of India, hut without success 
except in the northern and eastern part of Bengal and in Assam, In 
Burma the only difficulty is the cost of labour. 

The preparation of the soil is costly as it requires to be ploughed 
from four to six times before sowing the seed. In about 3| months 
from sowing, it flowers, and is then ready for reaping. 

The average crop of fibre is 1 1 cwt., per acre, but the yield varies 
enormously according to season and district, sometimes being as high 
as 24 cwts., and again as low as 2 cwt. The fibre is separated from 
the stems by a process of retting in pools of stagnant water. In some 
districts the bundles of jute stems are submerged in rivers, but the 
common practice seems to he in favour of tanks or roadside stagnant 
pools. The period of retting depends upon the nature of the water, 
the kind of fibre, and condition of the atmosphere, It varies from 
two to twenty -five days. The operator has therefore to visit the tank 
daily, and ascertain, by means of his nail, if the fibre has begun to 
separate from the stem. This period must not he exceeded, otherwise 
the fibre becomes rotten and almost useless for commercial purposes. 
The bundles are made to sink in the water by placing on the top of 
them sods and mud, when the proper stage has been reached, the ret- 
ting is rapidly completed. The cultivator standing up to the waist in 
foetid water, proceeds to remove small portions of the hark from the 
ends next the roots, and, grasping them together, he strips ofl the 
whole with a little management from end to end without breaking 
either stem or fibre. Having brought a certain quantity into this 
half -prepared state, he next proceeds to wash off ; this is done by tak- 
ing a large handftd, swinging it round his head he dashes it repeat- 
edly against the surface of the water and draws it through towards Mm 
so as to wash off the impurities ; then with a dexterous throw, he 
spreads it on the surface of the water and carefully picks off all re- 
maining black spots. It is now wrung out so as to remove as much 
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water as possible^ and then bung up on lines prepared on tbe spotj to 
dry in tbe sim^\ — (Boyle in Watts Dictionary.) 

The price paid to tbe cultivator varies from 4 to 5 sHllings per cwt. 

Jute is obtained from Go^xhortis oUtorius near Calcutta^ and Cor- 
chorus capsular is in other parts of Bengal. 

The young shoots QiCorcho7^t(s oUtorius are used throughout India as 
a pot“herb 3 and for the same purpose as Jews Mallow,’^ This species 
is naturalised in Jamaica. 

The native species are (7. siliqiiosusy C, mshians^ and C. hirsutus ; the 
first named being commonly called Broom-weed’^ from the use to 
which it is put. 


FERMS : SYMOPTIOAL LIST— XLII. 

SijmpUcal List, with descriptions, of the Ferns and Fern-Allies of Ja- 
maica, Gf. S. Jenman, Superintendent Botanical Garden, 

Lemerara, 

Series II. Exinvolucrat^. 

(Sori devoid of involucres.) 

Tbibe XI. Polypodieae, 

Sori round or oval, rarely linear or decumbent and confluent, usually 
smaller than a pin’s head but often larger ; receptacles the same shape, 
on the back, or terminal on the veins : sporangia stipitate, compressed 
arched by an incomplete jointed vertical band, which splits at length 
transversely ; involucres none ; veins free, united or variously anasto- 
mosing, with or without free included branches in the meshes, fronds 
few or many, varying from simple-entire to decompound ; stipites arti- 
culated or not, paced or tufted on a creeping or upright rootstock, the 
variations or diversity in which are as wide as in the character of the fronds . 

A very extensive group, comprising in its members great variety of 
habit and form, but which as here regarded, constitutes but a single 
composite genus, distinguished by the naked exposed, usually isolated 
roundish sori, in all cases devoid in any degree, of an iavolucre. 

Gtexus XXX. Folypodimn Linn. 

Only genus see characters of Tribe. 

The largest genus of all in the order, spread over the tropical and 
temperate zones of both hemispheres, most abundant at high eleva- 
tions within the equatorial belt ; the majority epiphytal, affecting the 
shady moist situations, of the cool higher mountain regions. 

I. Veins free. 

Fronds entire (or furcate) 

1. P. Fawoettii, Baker. 

2. P. dendricoliim. Jenm. 

3. P. gramineum, Swartz, 

4. P. nigro-limbatum, Jenm. 

5. P. margineUum, Swartz. 

Fronds serrulate or lobate in the lower half, entire or serrato-entire 
in the upper. 

6. P. serrulatum, Mett. 

7. P.^Jamesonii, Jenm. 

8. P« myosurioides^ Swartz. 
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Fronds uniformly lobed^ pinnatifid or pinnate. 

Segments monosorons. 

9. P. SJaerringii^ Baker. 

10. P. nimbatnm^ Jenm. 

11. P. exignnms Q-risl). 

12. P. triokomanoidesj Swartz. 

13. P, basi-atteniiatnm^ Jenm. 

14. P. tcenifolinms Jenm. 

15. P. nntatnm, Jenm, 

16. P. Hartiij Jenm. 

Segments polysorons. 

Fronds tapering at tie base, snbsessile, or petioles not ex- 
ceeding 1^ in 1. 

Fronds under 6-9 li. w. 

17. P. moniliforme, Lag. 

18. P. saxicolnm, Baker. 

19. P. albo-pnnctatnm, Baker. 

20. P. Inbaeforme, Kanlf. 

Fronds from -l-lj in. w. 

21. P, rigescens, Bory. 

22. P. ieterotricimn, Baker, 

23. P. pendulum, Swartz. 

24. P. lasiolepis, Mett. 

Fronds from f-2 in. w. or oyer. 

25. P. oultratum, Willd. 

26. P. cappilare, Desy. 

27. P. grayeolens, Baker. 

Fronds not, or little reduced at tie base, petioles 1 — seyeral 

in. 1. 

Fronds |-3 in. w. 

28. P. ciiryatum, Swartz. 

29. P. Otites, Swartz. 

30. P. trifurcatum, Linn. 

31. P. Eggersii, Baker. 

32. P. suspensum, Linn, 

33. P. asplenifolium, Linn. 

34. P. brunneo-yiride, Baker, 

35. P. firmiim, Klotzsch. 

36. P. taxifolium, Linn, 

Fronds 1-6 in. w. 

37. P. Plumula, H. B. K, 

38. P. peotinatum, Linn. 

39. P. Paradis^e, L. & F. 

40. P. simile, Linn. 

41. P. dissimile, Linn. 

Fronds pinnate, petioles winged to tie base. 

42. P. microciasum, Baker. 

Fronds not articulated at tie base of tie stipe ; pinnate or bipinnate*. 
— Piegopteris, Fee.^ 

Fronds simply pinnate. 

43. P. iastaefolium, Swartz. 

44. P. flayopunctatum, Kanlf, 
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45. P. piil3eBcexis, Eadd. 

46. P. gracilentum^ Jenm. 

47. P. ctenoidesj F6e. 

48. P. Thotnsoniiy Jenm, 

49. P. decussatuHij Linn. 

50. P, caudatnnij Kanlf. 

Fronds decompound. 

51. P. punotatunij, Thunb. 

52. P. rugulosum, Q-abill. 

II. Veins united. 

Fronds not articulated at the base of tbe stipe. Goniopteris, PresL 
Fronds pinnate or bipinnatifid ; opposite veins uniting vitb 
a brancb running to tke veins. 

53. P. nigrescentium, Jenm. 

54. P. obliteratum, Swartz. 

55. P. crenatum, Swartz. 

56. P. tetragonum, Linn. 

Fronds articulated at tbe base of tbe stipe, leading a clean scar 
at parting. 

Fronds pinnatifid or pinnate. 

Fronds coated with matted scales, veins areolate in 1~"2 series, 
witb free exterior branches — Lepycistis, J. Sm. 

57. P. incanum, Swartz. 

58. P. tbyssanolepis, E. Br, 

59. P. squamatum, Linn. 

60. P. lepidopteris, Eze. 

Veins areolate, bexagonal, in one to several series, witb 
usually ratber stronger primary veins running from tbe costse 
to tbe margin, exterior branches free; sori terminal on free in- 
cluded veinlets. — GoniopbleHum, Blume. 

61. P. loriceum, Linn. 

62. P. Cbnoodes, Spreng. 

63. P. attenuatum, H. B. K. 

64. P. neriifolium, Scbk. 

65. P. surrucucbense, Hook. 

Veins forming copious narrow elongated angled areolrn, with 
or without stronger primary veins, costal series transverse to 
tbe rest : sori terminal on simple or united included veinlets or 
compital. — Pblebadium, E. Br. 

66. P. aureum, Linn. 

67. P. decumanum, Wilid. 

Areolae 1-2 seiaial ; pinnae linear strict. Pleopeltis, Ham- 
boldt. 

68. P. retrafolium, Jenm. 

Fronds simple entire. 

Primary veins costm-form, raised, parallel, tbe intervening 
areolae fine and uniform ; sori compital, large, uniserial 
between tbe primary veins. — Pleuridium, Pee, J. Sm. 

69. P. crassifolium, Linn. 

Primary veins generally as in Pleuridium but connected by 
transverse, mostly arcuate slender veins, which together 
form oblong areqles, in 2-several series, containing usual- 
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ly 2 erect free soriferous brandies, divided or not by a 
slender intermediary veinlet. — Campylonenion, PresL 

70. P. Pbyllitidis, Linn. 

71. P. costale, Knnze. 

72. P. Isevigatiiin, Cav. 

73. P. repens, Linn. 

74. P. augustifolinm, Swartz. 

Areolse copious, no distinctly costate veins, sori uniserial 
various genera of authors. 

Fronds scaly. 

75. P. piloselloides, Linn. 

Fronds glabrous. 

. 76. P. vaccinifolium, F. & L. 

77. P. lycopodioides, Linn 

78. P. Swartzii, Baker. 

Fronds scaly. 

79. P. lanceolatum, Linn. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT. 

Libbaky. 

Catalogue of African Plants collected by Dr. Welwitscli. [British Museum, 
Bulletin Royal Gardens, Kew. Jan., 1897. [Kew.] 

Agri. Journal Cape Colony. Jan., 1897. [Depb of Agri.] 

Barbados Agri Gaz. and Planter’s Journ. Jan., 1897. [tSeoy.] 

Sugar Journal. Dec., 1896. [Editor.] 

Sugar Cane. Feb., 1897. [Editor.] 

Sucrerie Indigene et Coloniale. Feb., 1897. [Editor.] 

Bulletin de PHerbier Boissier. Jan., 1897. [Conservateur.] 

Hawaiian Planters’ Monthly. Jan., 1897. [Editor.] 

Report Dept, of Agri., Brisbane. 1895-96. (Dept, of Agri] 

Annual Exchange Catalogue, Field Col. Museum, Chicago. [Director.] 


Plants. 

From Mr, FCmry Ffister^ Washington, D.G., U,8.A, 
Myriophyllum proserpinacoides. Gill. 

Seeus. 

From Royal Botanic Gardens, Trinidad. 

Sacoglottis amazonica 
From Secretary Colonia < 'osmc, Paraguay 
Orange 

“ Grape Fruit” 

From Dept, of Agri, Washington, D,C. 

Citrus trifoliata 

From Botanic Gardens, Bangalore, 

Cryptostegia grandiflora 
From Prof, 0. Gomes, Portici, 

Sumatra Tobacco 
Shiraz Tobacco 
Manilla Tabacco 
Herzegovina Tabacco 
Hungarian Tobacco 
From Mr. A, Libert, Trinidad. 

Ptychospernna Alexandra© 

Areca triandra 
Stevensonia grandifolia 
Pritchardia pacific^ 
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OASTLITOM GARDENS. 

Arstiii. 

In Fioweb. In Feuit. 


BapMa nitida, Lodd. 

(Oam-wood ; W. Africa) 

Brownea Bosa-de-monte, Berg. 
Caryocar unciferiiiii, Linn. 

(Sonarij or Butter Nut ; Guiana) 
Cassia giaucaj, Lam. 

(Glaucous Cassia; East & West 
Indies) 

Castiiloa elastica, Oerv. 

(Central American Rubber ; Centr. 
America) 

Ohrysalidocarpus lutescens, H. 
Wendl. 

(A Madagascar Palm) 
OhrysobalanuB Icaco, Linn. 

(Coco-plum ; West Indies) 

Cocos botryopliora. Mart, 

(Brazilian Palm) 

Coccoloba uvifera, Linn. 

(Seaside Grape ; W. Indies and 
Prop. America) 

Coffea liberica, Hiern. 

(Liberian Coffee ; W. Africa) 
Copernicia cerifera, Mart. 

(Was Palm ; Brazil) 

Couroupita GnianensiSj Aubl. 

(Cannon Bali Tree ; Guiana) 
Balbergia Sissoo, Rosb. 

(Sissoo ; India and Afghanistan) 
Billenia indica, Linn. 

(Billenia ; E. Indies) 

Erythrina Crista-gallij Linn. 

(Scarlet Coral Tree ; Brazil) 
Eugenia caryophyllata, Thunb. 

(CloTe ; Moluccas) 

Fagrma obovata. Wall. 

(E. Indies) 

Garcinia indica, Ohoisy. 

(Eokam Butter ; India) 
Gynocardia odorata, R. Br. | 

(Chaulmugra ; Malay Peninsula) I 
Hevea brasiliensis, Mueli, Arg. ! 

(Para Rubber ; Brazil) i 

Hippomane Mancinelia, Linn. 
(MancMneal tree ; West Indies & 
Trop, America) 

Hydnocarpus venenata, Gsertn. 

(Makooloo ; India & Ceylon) 
Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

(Naghas Tree ; India) 

Michelia Ohampaca, Linn. 

(Ohampac tree ; India) 


Diospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony ; Philippines) 
Billenia indica, Linn. 

(Billenia ; E. Indies) 

Fagrma obovata, Wail, 

Oreodoxa regia, H. B. & K. 

(Royal Palm; Cuba) 

Myristica fragrans, Houtt. 
(Nutmeg; East Indies) 




April, contd . 


In Flower. 


PacMra aquatica, Aubl. 

(PacMra ; Trop. America) 

PacMra Barrigon, Seem. 

(Barrigon ; Panama) 

Pliyllantlius Emblica, Linn. 
Posoqneria longiflora, Aubl. 
Pterocarpus indicns, Wiild. 

(Rosewood ; E. Indies & OMna) 
Ravenala madagascariensis, J. F. 
Gmei. 

(Traveller’s Tree ; Madagascar) 
Samadera indica, Gsertn. 

(Samadera ; India and Ceylon) 
Saraca indica, Linn, 

Sborea robusta, Gsertn. 

(Sal Tree ; India) 

Simaruba glauca, D.O. 

(Bitter Dan ; West Indies) 

Sterculia carthagensis, Oav. 

(OMca ; Trop. America) 

May. 


In Flower. 


Ik Flower. 


Amherstia nobilis, Wall, 

(Amherstia ; India and Malacca) 
Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 

(Sugar Palm ; Malay ArcMpe- 
lago) 

Averrhoa Bilimbi, Linn. 

(The Bilimbi ; East Indies) 

. Baphia nitida, Lodd. 

(Camwood ; W, Africa) 

Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 

(Mahwab Tree ; India) 

Brownea Rosa-de-monte, Berg. 
Cseaalpinia Sappan, Linn. 

(Sappan wood ; East Indies) 
Castilloa elastica, Cerv. 

(Central America Rubber ; Cencr. 
America) 

Chrysalidocarpus lutescens, H. , 
Wendl. i 

(A Madagascar Palm) i 

Couroupita Guianensis, Aubl. 

(Cannon Ball Tree ; Guiana) 
Cratoxylon polyanthum, Korth. 
Diospyros montana, Boxb, 
Diplotbemium caudescens, Mart. 
Eugenia javanica, Lam. 

(Wax Jambo ; Malay Islands) 
Eugenia malaccensis, Linn. 

(Malay Apple $ Malay Islands) 


In Fruit. 


Astrocaryum vulgare, Mart. 

(Tucum Palm ; Brazil) 

Diospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony ; Phillipines) 
Duraiita Plumieri, Jacq. 

Eugenia malaccensis, Linn. 

(Malay Apple ; Malay Islands) 
Garcinia Mangostana, Linn. 

(Mangosteen ; Malay Archipelago) 
Gmelina asiatica, Linn. 

Hevrea brasiliensis, Muell. Arg. 

(Para Rubber ; Brazil) 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn. 

(Elengi ; India) 

Michelia Champaca, Linn. 

(Champao Tree j India) 

Musa coccinea, Andr. 

I^ephelium Lit-cM, Oambess 

(Lit-cM Tree; South OMna) 
Pachira aquatica, AubL 

(Pachira ; Trop. America) 

Pachira Barrigon, Seem. 

(Barrigon ; Panama) 
Pithecolobium Saman, Benth. 

(Guango ; Tropical America) 
Phoenix acaulis, Buch. —Ham. 

(Stemless Palm ; Bengal to Burma) 
Samadera indica, Gmrtn. 

(Samadera; India & Ceylon) 
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In Flowee. 


(xarcinia Mangostana, Linn. 

(Maiigosteen ; Malay Archipelago) 
G-iiielina asiatica, Linn. 

Hydnocarpns venenata, Giertn . 

(Makooloo ; India & Ceylon) 
Lagerstrcemia Flos-reginsoj Betz. 
(Queen’s Flower ; India and Bur- 
ma) 

LandolpMa Kirkii, Dyer 
(Bnbber Yine ; Africa) 

Mesna ferrea, Linn. 

(N'aghas Tree ; India) 

Mimusops Elengij Linn, 

(Elengi; E. Indies) 

Musa rosacea, Jacq. 

Nephelium Lit-chi, Cambess. 

(Litchi tree ; South China) 
Horantea Guianensis, Auhl. 

(Forantea; Guiana and Brazil) 
Pacliira aquatica, Aubl, 

(Pachira ; Trop. America) 

Pacliira Baarigon, Seem. 

(Barrigon ; Panama) 
Platymisoium polystacliyum, Benth. 
Yanilla planifolia, Audr. 

(Yanilla ; Trop. America) 


In Feuit. 


Sapindus marginatus, Willd. 

(Soap-berry Tree ; W. Indies and 
Trop. Amer.) 

Shorea robust a, Geertn, f . 

(Sal tree ; India) 

Spondias lutea, Linn. 

Vanilla planifolia, Andr. 

(Y anilla ; Trop. America) 


EASY WAY OF BINDING THE BULLETIN. 


Get a strip of wood J incli thick, J inch broad, 10 inches 
ag, bore three J inch holes in it, one in the middle and 
e others 2 inches from the ends. 

Lay the strip of wood along the left hand edge of the 
book, and with a pencil make a dot through each hole ; 
then with a sail needle draw a bit of red tape, 10 inches 
long, through at each mark, and tie it in a bow. As every 
fresh number arrives, loosen the bows, one at a time, and 
with a sail needle and marker add the new number. The 
book thus made opens well. 

0. B. in Agri. Jour, of Gape. 
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MANURES AND ORANOES. 

Fertiltsation of the Soil as Affecting the Orange in Health 

AND Disease. 

By H. J. Webber. 

Assistant in Division of Vegetable Pathology, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in Yearbook of the U, S» Dept, of Agriculture for 189Jp, 

Probably the most important question which concerns the orange 
grower is how to fertilise his trees. In Florida, where the orange soils 
are mostly very san,dy and sterile, and require to be fertilised regularly, 
it is highly important to understand what elements should be used in 
fertilisation and in what forms it is best to use them. iN'o plant will 
long withstand improper treatment. In case of slow-growing plants 
like the orange, where proper treatment prolongs growth and produc- 
tiveness for centuries, it becomes particularly necessary that correct 
methods of manuring be used. The condition of tree reflects largely 
the cumulative treatment of years ; in crops which are replanted each 
year, however the effect of improper fertilisation is probably less notice- 
able, especially so far as the devolepment of disease is concerned, 

In growing annual plants one can early notice results and may profit 
by experience. A few seasons will suffice to determinre about the kind 
and quantity of fertiliser necessary for them on a particular soil. In 
the fertilisation of the orange, however, the matter is not so easily 
determined ; only the observations of a series of years will give results 
which can be depended upon. An orange grower may fetilise with 
■'me element one year and. get good results, but this is no evidence that 
.jhe same element used the next year or year after year will prove bene- 
'ficial;it may, indeed, in prolonged treatment, lead to deterioration 
and disease. It is this difficulty in experimenting and drawing correct 
conclusions that accounts for the present poor understanding of rational 
■methods of manuring the orange. 

The orange appears to be very sensitive to methods of treatment and 
-fertilisation, and several of the most serious diseases are either caused 
or aggravated by errors in these. The present paper is based largely 
on the experiences of intelligent orange growers and upon such obser- 
vations as the' writer has been able to make in the course of investiga- 
tioiis of orange diseases. 
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yEUTILISIlSIG POE GROWTH AND FRUIT. 

Primarily the oraage grower desires to kaow how to fertilise so as to-' 
stimiilate either growth or fruit production. With oranges, as with 
many other agricultural plants, one may fertilise in such a manner that 
excessive growth is stimulated at the expense of fruit production. A 
strong nitrogenous fertiliser results usually in much growth and little- 
£iiit This seems to he particularly true if the ammonia is added in an 
•iganic form. While trees are young it is probably well to favour the- 
growth of wood principally, but at an age of seven or eight years from 
the bud, the tree, if it has grown properly, will have attained sufficient' 
size to begin to produce a fair quantity of fruit. It should then be given 
a slightly modified fertiliser, containing more potash and phosphoric acid 
and less nitrogen, to stimulate fruit production as much as possible. 
The so-called chemical manures appear to be much more active in 
stimulating fruit production than organic manures. 

EFFECT ON QUALITY OF FRUIT. 

The experience of many orange growers indicates that the quality 
of the fruit may be largely controlled by fertilisation. As oranges are 
purchased very largely on their appearance and quality, this becomes 
EM important consideration in manuring. Many intelligent growers 
are coming to believe that the best results can be obtained by giving 
the trees an application of that element only which seems to be lack- 
ing, and not using, as the majority do, a complete fertiliser, in defi.nite 
proportions, regardless of whether all the elements are needed by the 
plant or not. If it can be determined by the appearance of the tree and 
fruit what element is lacking, this would seem to be the most rational 
Way to fertilise. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that by careful study pathological 
characters induced by starvation might be found, which would serve 
to indicate clearly the lack of any particular element. Some growers 
claim to be able to recognize these characters now, and are fertiliziDg 
largely on this modified plan, taking advantage of what we might call 
the sign language of the tree. Some of these characters will be men- 
tioned below under the consideration of the different elemaits used 

EFFECT ON SOIL MOISTURE. 

In fertilisation at least two factors must usually be considered, the 
element of plant food supplied and the effect of this upon the soil as 
aidSng it in supplying the plant with moisture. The heavy application, 
in late fall or early spring, of an organic manure, like blood and bone,, 
which is extensively used in Florida, is liable to lead to injurious effects 
during the spring drought, if the trees are on high and dry land On 
the other hand, such soils might be ameliorated by using substances 
whkh attract water and increase the surface tension of soil moisture. 
Kitrogen, for instance, used in the form of nitrate of soda, and potash, 
in the form of kaini't, would tend to draw up the subsoil moisture and 
probably aid largely in supplying the necessary moisture during this 
trying season. The ose of organic manures, on the contrary, would only 
exaggerate the damage produced by drought. If groves are on very 
moist land, as is frequently the case in Florida, where the necessity m 
to lessen the moisture rather than to increase it, some form of organic 
manure, as muc^ or blood and bone, might be found of benefit. 
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EFFECT OF FERTILISERS ON THE ORANGE IN HEALTH. 

The elements which need to be supplied in fertilisation to most- 
Florida orange groves are nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorous ; or 
using the terms in which they are expressed in most analyses of ferti- 
lisers, ammonia, potash, and phosphoric acid. The application of lime 
would also prove of benefit to many groves. Probably no element of 
plant food used in the fertilisation of orange groves should be more 
•arelully considered, with respect both to form and quantity, than nitro- 
gen. It is the most costly and at the same time the most dangerous- 
element to use, as excessive applications are liable to resist in extensive 
dropping and splitting of the fruit or in the production of the serious, 
diseases known as die-back, which will be discussed below. 

EFFECT OF NITROGEN. 

A Grower may with considerable certainty determine by the appear- 
ance of his trees the condition of his grove in respect to the supply of 
nitrogen available in the soil. An abundance of nitrogen is indicated 
by a dark green colour of the foliage and rank growth, I'he fruit shows 
the eiBEect of an abundance of nitrogen by being, in general, large, with 
a thick and comparatively rough rind. If the trees have a yellowish, 
foliage, with comparatively small leaves, and show little or no growth, 
there is probably a lack of nitrogen. In this case there is but little 
fruit formed, and that formed is small and usually colours early. If the 
tree is starving from a lack of nitrogen, the foliage will become very 
light yellow and sparse, and the small limbs will die, as will also the 
large limbs in extreme cases. If the starvation is continued, no fer- 
tiliser being added, the tree will finally die back nearly to the ground 
and probably die out entirely. The extreme symptoms of general star- 
vation from lack of elements are probably nearly the same, ihe 
nitrogen used in fertilisation is commonly derived from mineral or 
©rgamic sources. Of the former, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda are the forms most used ; of the latter, muck, dried blood, blood, 
and bone, cotton-seed meal, tankage, fish scrap, stable manure, etc., are 
the forms most commonly employed. 

INJURIOUS ACTION OF MUCH. 

Muck is very commonly appded in considerable quantities either in a 
raw state or composted with sulphate of potash, etc. Many growers 
mther fanatically hold to what they term natural fertilisation. By this 
is usually meant giving the tree nourishment in the form in which they 
suppose it to be derived in nature. It is contended by many that muck 
is principally decaying vegetable matter, and that as this is the form 
of nourishment which the trees obtain in nature, it must be a good fer^- 
tiliser to use in cultivation. But it must be borne in mind that orange 
trees as we cultivate them are decidedly not in a slate of nature, except 
that by the cultivation of centuries we have made cultivation and manur- 
ing natural conditions which the plant demands. Trees in nature bear 
fffliits for seed to reproduce the species ; on the contrary, we grow fruits 
for market and favour a seedless variety. We want a smooth, thin- 
skinned, tender, juicy fruit that will sink in water. Nature does not 
pay particular attention to these characters, so we watch for freaks and 
sports, abnormal plants, which have the characters weMesire, and when 
found we render these characters permanent by budding. -'i^Our. aim in . 
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€iiItiTatioa is not to produce the fruit we find in the wild state, but to 
modify that fruit to suit our purpose. One of the most efficient iiietliods 
of accomplishing this is to vary the fertiiisalion. 

lyiiile it can not be denied that muck has iu some cases given excel- 
lent la-^siilts, it must be conceded that its extensive use has usually beem 
of doubtful benefit and often has done positive injury. Groves which 
have had liberal dressings of muck are frequently much diseased and 
produce light crops ; the oranges are usually coarse^ thick-skinned, and 
sour ; the pieductiveness is often lessened by extensive premature drop- 
ping of the fruit ; the tendency seems to be to bring on die-back, a disease 
which is of frequent occurrence in groves heavily fertilised with muck. 
What has been said of muck applies to a greater or less extent to the 
various forms of organic nitrogen used. The tendency of all organic 
manures rich hi nitrogen is to produce a large growth which is weak 
and sickly. Growth and not fruit is stimulated, aii'i the fruit resulting 
is usually of poor quality, inclined to be large and rough, with a thick 
rind and abundant rag.^ 

STABLE MAXURE OF UOUBTFUL UTILITY. 

Barn manure is largely used by many growers, who still hold to the 
tradition that chemical manures are injurious to the plants. The bene- 
fits of barn manure in an orange grove are in serious question. The 
fruits produced by nitrogen from this source are, as above stated, usually 
large, coarse, thick-skinned, with abundant rag, and of inferior flavour. 
If barn manure is used — and most growers have a limited quantity 
and desire to use what they have — it should be spread over the grove 
lightly, so that each tree receives ouly a small amount. Where such 
manure is depended upon as the main element of fertilisation, liberal 
dressings of potash shouid be occa‘donaIly applied ; this will tend to 
correct the evils of an overbalanced nitrogenous fertiliser. What has 
been said as t'o the effect of muck and barn naniire on the quality ot 
the fruit applies equallj" to the effects produced by cotton-seed meal, 
blood and bone, tankage, etc. 

In general, organic fertih'zers do not stimulate fruiting to the same 
extent as the mineral fertilizers. It is probably better economy to 
apply such fertilizers to annual crops, cereals, garden truck, etc. 

MINERAL NITROGEN. 

The mineral nitrogen manures, nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
animoiiia, apparently stimulate preduotion of frnit more than organic 
manures and yet promote a fair general growth. The fruit produced by 
fertilisation with the salts, used in correct proportions with the other 
elements which it is necessary to apply, is usually of good quality, being 
solid, Juicy, and rich, with thin skin and little rag. Bulphate of am- 
monia has the effect, growers testify, of sweetening the fruit to a consi- 
derable extent. There seems to be little doubt as to the correctness of 
this view, but why it is so remains in question. The sweetening is pro- 
bably more marked if there is a slight deficiency of potash. The use of 
very large quantities of either sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda may 
result disastrously, acting as chemical poison,'^ killing the trees out- 

1 A term a|3plied to the pithy axis of the orange fruM and the membranes 
separating the sections. 
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riglit and oansing them to throw ofl their leaves. Here again the exact 
action is not^ to my knowledge, understood. The following may he the 
explanation : It is well known that plants growing on the sea-coast, in 
soil saturated with the salty sea water, are, in some respects, under 
almost the same conditions as in deserts, having great difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient water, though surrounded by water. The root hairs 
have difficulty in extracting the water from the strong salty solutions. 
The plants thus have various devices to prevent excessive evaporation 
or transpiration of water from the leaves, similar to those developed by 
desert plants. The injurious effect of the nitrogen salts may in this 
case be caused by simply producing such a strong solution of the salt 
in the vicinity of the plant that the roots are not able to absorb the 
necessary moisture, and thus the plant is compelled to cut off its leaves 
to prevent the transpiration of the water which can not be replenished 
by further absorption. 

Sulphate of ammonia has been very widely used among orange grow- 
ers. Nitrate of soda has been but little used thus far, but is apparently 
growing in favour. Its insecticide and water- attracting properties are 
probably much greater than those of sulphate of ammonia. 

POTASH EERTTLISEHS. 

In fertilizing the orange, potash is most frequently used either in the 
form of the sulphate or of wood ashes. While sulphate of potash has 
been most widely used, there is apparently little evidence that it is in 
any w^ay superior, to other forms. Muriate of potash, containing the 
equivalent of about 50 per cent of actual potash, the form probably 
most used in the apple and peach orchards of the North, has been little 
used in orange groves. Apparently those who have used this form 
have obtained uniformly good results. Kainit, or German potash salt, 
which is a crude double salt of magnesium sulphate with calcium chlo- 
ride, containing the equivalent of from 12 to 14 per cent of actual po™ 
tash, is a form much used in Northern orchards and is promising for use 
in orange groves. Its very active effect in increasing the surface ten- 
sion of the soil moisture and thus attracting water to the trees, might 
make it an excellent form to add in early spring to aid the plant in 
withstanding the spring drought, which is so frequently injurious to the 
orange tree, and sametimes fatal to the fruit crop. Growers not sup- 
plied with facilities for irrigation would, undoubtedly find it profit- 
able to consider carefully points of this nature in fertilisation. The 
noticeable effect of potash on the orange tree appears to be its aid 
in completing and maturing the wood. Apparently an insufficient 
amount of potash is shown by an excessive growth of weak, immature 
wood, which does not harden up as winter approaches and is liable to 
\>e injured by frost. 

An abundance of potash, in the form of sulphate of potash or tobacGU 
stems, is said by many growers to produce excessively sour fruit. 
That potash is very necessary in fruit production is shown by the fact 
that the fruit contains a large percentage of this element. An, average 
' of fifteen analyses of different varieties of Florida oranges shows 62.06 
per cent to be about the usual amount of potash , in the ash of the 
orange fruit. The ash in these fifteen analyses averaged 0 . 916 per cent^ 
or less than 1 per cent of the total weight of the fruit. ' 
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PHOSPHOBIC ACIPe 

Ptosphoi'ic acidj whicli. is a very necessary element of fertilisation on 
Florida orange lands, is mostly used in tlie form of dissolved bone- 
Mack, acidulated bone or phosphate rock, soft phosphate, raw bone, 
guano, etc. The immediate effect of phosphoric acid #n the orange tree 
and fruit is little understood. Several intelligent growers claim to be 
able to recognize the effect of phosphorous starvation by the appear- 
ance of the new growth of leaves. If these, when they first push out 
or while they are still young and tender, present a slightly variegated 
appearance, mottled with light and dark green, it is claimed that they 
,are suffering from lack of phosphorus, and that if a liberal application 
cof some soluble phosphate is applied this appearance may be checked 
If this can be shown to be true it will prove a valuable index to the 
available quantity of phosphoric acid in the soil. A similar appear- 
ance, may however, appear In light cases of the so-called frenchin^^ 
% disease, or probably more properly a symptom of disease, which is 
not uncommon. Phosphorous starvation, it is true, may have som® 
effect in inducting this disease. 


LIME, 

Xime, it is usually supposed, is present in sufficient quantities in mosit 
of OUT soils. It may be questioned, however, whether the common high 
pine land and sciub land, and indeed much of the flat woods and ham- 
mock of the interior of Florida, might not be benefited by dressings of 
lime. From the superiority of oranges grown on soils which are known 
to he rich in lime it would seem that this is probably a very desirable 
•and necessary element for the production of superior fruit. The fine, 
smooth-skinned, and deliciously flavoured Indian and Halifax River- 
oranges, with their characteristic aroma, are grown largely on soils ridi 
in lime from shell mounds and coralline and coquina rock. The oranges 
produced in the noted Orange Bend Hammock, which are of distinctive 
quality, with delicate, rich aroma, and thin, smooth rind, are produced 
on a soil underlaid by a marl rich in lime. Lime soils are in many orange 
countries considered superior for orange growing. Dr. A, Stutzer, in 
his work on the Fertilisation of Tropical Cultivated Plants, writes : 

The orange and citron fruits desire a deep, porous, dry soil, rich in lime. 
If sufficient lime is not present the fruit will be thick-skinned and not 
have a fine aroma,’’ It appears also that the eff<^ct of abundant lime 
is to hasten to some extent the time of ripening. Fruits grown on soils 
rich in lime appear to colour and become suitable for shipping some- 
what earlier than those grown on soils containing but little lime. To 
secure a good quality of fruit the regular application of lime may b© 
found very desirable in many groves. 

FEBTILISATION AS AFFECTING DISEASE, 

Probably the most common cause of injury to orange trees is a lack 
of fertilisation, yet it is not frequent for disease to be induced or 
aggravated by excessive or improper fertilisation. This may, indeed^ 
be of much more importance than we are at present inclined to believOp 
One of the forms of die-back, a common and destructive disease of the 
orange, is quite evidently due to errors in fertilisation. In other cases 
h© disease appears to be caused by planting in improper soil. 
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DIE-BACK. 

Die-back manifests itself by a number of striking characters. The 
-foliage becomes very dark green, the vigorous growth remains angular 
and immature and frequently becomes strongly recurved, and the tips 
turn up slightly, forming S-shaped curves In the spring trees affected 
with this disease start out a very vigorous growth, which may con- 
tinue for several months. Finally a reddish brown resioous substance 
-exudes on the twigs, forming the so called die-back stain, which is very 
-characteristic, and they begin to die back This death of tissues may 
■include the entire new growth or only a portion of it. Under the hark 
-of the young limbs gum pockets form and burst out, causing large,, 
unsightly eruptions on the twigs. 

Larger gum pockets frequently form at the nodes, producing larg® 
swellings. If a tree is badly affected no fruit is formed ; if moderately 
affected an abundance of fruit sets, but the larger portion of this 
turns to a lemon-yellow colour before half grown, becomes stained by the 
characteristic reddish exudations like that occurring on the brancheSj, 
and prematurely falls. T'ruit which hangs on the tree till nearly ripe 
is large and coarse and is frequently stained. It usually splits and 
falls before thoroughly ripe. The fruit on a slightly affected tree is 
very large and coarse, with very thick, rough rind. Much of it is ren- 
dered unsalable by the reddish die-back stain. It is very prone to split 
and fall before mature. 

Frenohing, or variegation of the foliage, frequently accompanies die- 
back and seems to be a symptom of the disease. The very dark green 
colouration which some growers believe to fee an indication of a healthy 
grove, may, on the contrary, denote a condition verging on die-back. 
A lighter green would probably indicate better general health. 

DIE-BACK A DISEASE OF INDIGESTION. 

Die-back appears to be a form of indigestion, due to an overfed con- 
dition of the plant. It occurs apparently wherever excessive quantities 
of nitrogenous manures from organic sources are applied or become avail- 
able to the plant. Trees near closets or barns or in barnyards almost 
invariably have die-back. When chickens roost on a tree for any length 
of time, so that the droppings fall on the soil beneath, the disease usually 
results. Many oases are known to the writer where it has apparently 
been caused by excessive applications of cotton-seed meal, blood and 
bone, barn manure, etc. Indeed, all organic manures in excessive quan- 
tities appear to give rise to it. If organic fertilizers are used they must 
therefore he applied with considerable caution to avoid an excess. No 
safe rule can be given as to the amount of manure that can be used with 
safety ; this depends upon the size and condition of the tree, previous 
treatment, and soil conditions. 

Whether the chemical manures, nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia, will produce the disease if used in excessive quantities, is ques- 
tionable. We have not been able to learn of any instance where this has 
occurred. Several cases are known where nitrate of soda was used %i 
sufficient strength to cause the leaves to fall without producing any sign 
of this disease. Frequently the method of cultivation has considerable 
to do in causing die-back, excessive cultivation appearing to aggravate 
it very greatly. 
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MAL-BI-GOMMA, 

. The mtioh "dreaded disease of foot rot, or naal-di-goHiina, is probablj 
Bot produced primarily by improper methods of fertilisation^ but seems 
to be considerably affected by the use of fertilisers and methods of cnl- 
tiTation. Groves in 'which cow-penning'^ has been practiced to a consi- 
derable extent are frequently affected with foot rot. This is so gene- 
rally the case as to admit little doubt that this practice has considerable 
to do in indnoing the disease. The extensive application of organic 
manures appears also to aggravate the malady to some extent, and their 
use in infected groves should be discouraged, 

INSECT DISEASES. 

With regard to the effect of fertiiisation upon in. « ects which infests the 
orange, it may be said that the question is little understood. A general 
impression exists among the growers of the State that groves fertilised 
with blood and bone or barn manure are more liable to be badly infested 
with injurious insects than those fertilised exclusively wdth chemical 
manures. This appears to be especially true in the case of the six-spot- 
ted mite {Tetran'i/ekiis 6-mactilatus) and the purple scale {Mytilmpis 
titricola); judging from observations on many groves which have been 
fertilised with chemical manures only, it certainly seems that this belief 
is well founded. There is some evidence that the muriate of potash aids 
to some extent in preventing the ravages of the rust mite. Dr. Smith 
of the New Jersey Agricultuial Experiment Station, has found nitrate 
of soda and kainit to be very active insecticidal fertilisers. These have 
not been used to any extent in fertilising orange groves in Florida, and 
no data have been obtained as to their effect on orange insects. It is 
probable that they would prove more effective than sulphate of ammo- 
nia or sulphate and muriate of potash, and they should be thoroughly 
tested to determine their value as fertilisers for the orange, 

SUMIVEARY. 

Summarising, it may be said : 

(1) By a proper combination of the various elements used in fertilisa- 
tion one can undoubtedly largely govern the quality and flavour of the 
fruit. 

(2) To obtain a fruit with thin lind, use nitrogen from inorganic 
sources in moderate quantities, with considerable potash and lime. 

(3) To sweeten the fruit, use sulphate of ammonia in considerable 
abundance, decreasing the amount of potash, 

(4) ^ To render the fruit more acid, increase the amount of potash and 
use nitrogen from organic sources. 

(6) If it_is desired to increase the size of the fruit, as is sometimes the 
case, apply a comparatively heavy dressing of nitrogen in some organic 
form and slightly decrease the other elements. In the case of the tan- 
gerine and m^andarin, where a larger size is usually desired, a heavy 
dressing of nitrogen fertilisers would favour this end, and is not objec- 
tionable unless carried to excess. 

(6) Fertilisation has an important bearing on diseases. 

(7) Die-back, a serious malady, is in all probability the result of over- 
feeding with nitrogenous manures from organic sources. These manures- 
if used at all should be applied with great caution. 

* A term used to designate the practice of penning cattle in orange groves over 
night, osing a movable fen, the position of which is changed every few days. 
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( 8 ) Foot rot^ althongli not primarily due to improper methods of 
fertilisation^ is no doubt considerably influenced by this cause. 

(9) Insect diseases are also apparently influenced by the use of ferti- 
lisersj organic manures rendering the trees more liable to injury from 
this source than chemical fertilisers. 


MANURES ANBrUOFFEE. 

SIR JOHN LAWES ON THE MANURING OF PLANTS. 

The great English agricultural authority;, Sir John Lawes, in answe^" 
to some queries of ours regarding the manuring of coffee and tea, ha® 
given expression to opinions that 'will go far to convince the old styl| 
of planters of the correctness of their long- established contem^jt 
chemical manure. 

This is what he says : — 

“Our investigations leave very little doubt in regard to the proper'- 
manure for plants of the Graminaceous order, such as wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, &o. Tha t is to say, plants which ripen their seeds in the 
course of a few months require their food in the most active condition; 
and by means of salts of ammonia, or nitrate of soda combined with phos- 
phates, we have grown continuous crops of wheat and barley for more 
than half a century without change. The same substances will pro- 
duce sugar in the root crops such as mangolds, turnips, sugar beet, &c. 
These manures do not give the same results when applied to plants of 
the leguminous order, and we have still a great deal which is quite un- 
explained ill regard to the method by which these plants derive their 
food, as is the case with the crops named above. We cannot grow our 
leguminous crop continuously. Referring now to the subject of your 
letter, I should say most decidedly that the active artificial manures 
would not be suitable for the coffee tree, and I should be much more 
disposed to trust to the indirect action of some leguminous plant. I 
have not much faith in tbe loppings and leaves of leguminous trees, I 
have several giwing Acacias in my pasture, and I could never see that 
the grass was better under them, I should select any annual legumi- 
nous plant, pea, bean, or any one which grow’^s most luxuriantly in the 
district, and dig or plough them under the soil when they are most 
luxuriant. These leguminous plants do not flourish well except in a’ 
soil where there is plenty of lime and potash. I have a letter before- 
me from a gentleman in the Mauritius where they grow d'acharia 
beans to plough in as a manure for the sugarcane. He sends me a sam- 
ple of coral sand which he says has a wonderiul effect upon the beans 
when used with lime, wdien lime alone wdll not act. It is the potash 
in the sand which acts as a manure for the bean, and it is the nitrogen 
which the beans collect, partly from the atmosphere and partly from 
the subsoil, which manures the cane. Should you feel inclined to try 
the effect of direct manures, I should use veiw finely ground bone dust 
either alone or mixed with rape or other cake, or dried blood. But 
avoid nitrates, salts of ammonia, and if you use phosphates, employ basic 
slag in preference to superphosphate.” 

The chief point of the above letter is without doubt the strong dis- 
trust of evanescent chemicals as manures for perennials, such as coffee 
or tea. The next in importance is the recognition of , the value of le-- 
^guminous plants, though perhaps Mr. Nelson may feel sore at the 
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'iBiplied doubt on bis Eeve d’Or’^ system^ a system^ bowever^ wMcb 
'bids fair to effect a reToliitiou in estate manuring in India at leasts 
.Referring again to cbemicals — this term must not be^ as it so often is» 
'^confused witb organic artificials” — our numerous manure factories 
sbould indent for a supply of basic slag, wbicb at borne and on tbe 
'Continent is fast acqiiring a great reputation as a permanent manure. 
^Planting Opinion, 


EEPORTS ON SUGAR-CANES. 

By Authxjb J. Webb. 
Llandovery Estate, St. Ann. 


iSTaine of Cane. 

Gallons J nice 
per Acre. 

Density. 

Arnaboldi. 

Weight Cane 
per Acre, 

Weight Tops 
per Acre. 

Percentage of 
Juice. 

Pemarks, 




tns. c. 

q- 

tns. e. 

q- 



2^0. 115 

4,961 

26° 

37 15 

1 

10 16 

0 

5*85 

Arrowed partially. 

87 

3,690 

26° 

28 11 

3 

8 14 

1 

6*86 

“ heavily. 

69 

1,690 

27° 

14 1 

0 

7 3 

2 

6*38 

No arrow, 

275 

2,541 

25“ 

27 4 

2 

6 6 

1 

4*10 

Few arrows. 

269 — 

3,751 

25'= 

32 12 

1 

9 14 

2 

5*13 

No arrow. 

116 

3,751 

25° 

28 6 

0 

9 14 

2 

5*91 

Arrowed partially. 

m 

4,356 

25° 

31 2 

1 

8 12 

3 

6-25 

No arrow. 

74 

3,267 

26° 

24 8 

1 

7 15 

2 

6*97 

do. 

99 

3,267 

26° 

25 0 

2 

7 6 

1 

5-62 

Tery heavy arrow. 

^Cftledoniaii Queen 

1,754 

24° 

16 12 

0 

6 6 

1 

4-82 

No arrow. 

I^Torman 

2,420 

24° 

20 6 

0 

7 7 

3 

5-32 

do,. 

;Bouranappa 

1,452 

26° 

11 IS 

1 

6 1 

0 

6.66 

do. 

Eopoappa 

3,388 

24° 

25 1 

1 

8 12 

3 

6*20 

do. but lodged badly. 

CMna 

3,872 

27° 

28 7 

0 

7 11 

1 

6*01 

Heavy arrow & lodged badly. 

Hilii 

1,673 

25° 

13 16 

2 

7 3 

2 

5*07 

No arrow. 

All the above can 

eswer 

©plan 

ted on 4th 

Eeby„ 

189 

6, and 

cut on 20th Feb., 1897, 

No. 81 

3,388 

22° 

28 10 

1 

14 9 

2 

6*30 1 

No arrow. 

'TMs Cane was pla 

, nted 0 

n29tb 

rip 

March, 18 
e at the t 

96, and cu 
ime of cut 

1 

t on 2 
ting. 

Otli Feby., 1897, and was not 

Blacl^ and Trans- 
parent 

3,872 

26° 

32 8 

1 

7 5 

2 

1 

6*63 

Partly arrowed. 

These are tlie ordii 

naiy c 

anes i 

n cultiva 
similai' 

tion on th 
condition 

e esta| 
8. j 

te planted and cut under 
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Remarks. 

All tlie tops were planted in well-forked cane holes of 4-| feet hanks — • 
•"the tops being planted 3 ft. apart. The land was well manured with 
■ ftable dung and irrigated until 5th May when they took the bank. 
The situation is about 40 feet above sea level and is much exposed to 
the strong sea breeze and ISTorthers.^' There were two fine ripening 
months before the date of cutting. 

The great difference of the weight of cane per acre is perhaps due to 
the tops received from the gardens^ some varieties being much better 
than others. 

A good ratooning cane is essential for cultivation on the estates in 
this part of the Parish of St. Ann, and it remains to be seen which of 
the varieties will best stand the test of ratooning. I am inclined to 
think that Nos. 116 and 102 will turn out the best — they appear to be 
hardy and have a large percentage of juice. It is worth noticing that 
the old canes, now being cultivated on the property and which are ex- 
cellent latooners, compare very favourably as plants with the best of the 
"^^new comers.^^ 

Rainfall from 4th Feby., 1896, to 20th Feby., 1897, 58 ‘34 inches. 

Gro^vn by Oapt. L, Shirley. 

Etingdok. 


Ko. 

m. 

of 

Roots. 

No. 

of 

Canes. 

Weight 

of 

Canes. 

Weight 

of 

Trash. 

Galls. 

Juice. 

Density 

of 

Liquor. 

— 




lbs. 

lbs. 




.95 

50 

323 

457 

163 

22 : 

27 

60tf/o 

'74 

60 

245 1 

331 

126 

' 17 

21 

62 ojff 

115 

60 

318 

880 

371 

48 

22 

SS ojo 

Cal. Queen... 

24 

116 

200 

60 

10 

22 

IQajo 


Hyde Hall. 

Oane — No, 95, 

Weight of Cane ... 300 lbs. 

Weight of Trash ... 89 lbs. 

Density of Liquor ... 27. 

Cdne — No. 74- 

Weight of Cane ... 300 lbs. 

Weight of Trash ... 90 lbs. 

Dens’ty of Liquor ... 27. 

CaQte — No. US. 

Weight of Cane ... ' 300 lbs. 

Weight of Trash ... 98 lbs. 

Density of Liquor ... 29, 

Oane — Caledonian Qmen.^^ 

Weight of Cane ... 236 lbs. 

Weight of Trash ... 80 lbs. 

Density of Liquor ... 26. 



SOIL FERMENTS IMPORTANT IN AGRICULTURE. 

By Dr. W. H. Wiley, OMef of the Division of Chemistry, tJ, S. 

Department of Agriculture, in Year Book of U. 8, DepL of 

AgriGiiltiire for 1895, 

( Continued ), 

PRECAUTIONS IN SAMPLING. 

First of all, the method of sampling must be such as to secure for ex-' 
amination portions of soil which certainly contain no other organisms 
than those locally found therein. The methods of securing the samples' 
are purely technical, and will be fully described in a special bulletin from 
the Division of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 

THE CULTURE SOLUTION. 

Many readers of these pages who are not bacteriologists will be in- ’ 
terested in knowing the character of the solution which is used for testing 
the nitrifying vitality of the ferments in the soil. A solution which we 
have found very useful for this purpose is composed of the following con- 
stituents ; Potassium phosphate, one gram ; magnesium sulphate, half 
a gram ; ammonium sulphate, two-tenth gram ; calcium chloride, a 
trace, and calcium carbonate in excess of the amount which will be neces- 
sary to combine with ail the nitric acid produced from the ammonium 
sulphate present. The above quantities of materials are dissolved or 
suspended in one litre (about one quart) of water, and one-tenth of this 
volume is used for each culture solution. This quantity is placed in an 
Erlenmeyer flask, which is then sterilised, after stoppering with cotton, 
by being kept at the temperature of boiling water for an hour on three 
successive days. The flask itself before using, should be thoronghly 
sterilised by heating to 300 deg. F. for an hour. 

The calcium carbonate employed in the above culture solution should 
not be prepared by finely grinding marble or chalk, but in a chemical 
way by precipitation . 1 1 is best thoroughly s t erilised separately and then 

added to ihe flask immediately before seeding. The sterilized spoon 
which is used for seeding, holds, approximately, half a gram of the soil. 
This spoon is filled from the contents of one of the freshly opened sample 
tubes, underneath a glass hood, the plug of cott#n is lifted from the 
sterilized flask, and the contents of the spoon quickly introduced and the' 
plug of cotton replaced. While the above details are well known to the^ 
bacteriologist, they are not appreciated, as a rale, by the general reader. 
From the numerous inquiries concerning this process which have been 
received at the department, it is believed that the above brief outline of 
the method of procedure of securing samples of soil and seeding sterilized 
solutions therewith will be useful. 

NOTING THE PROGRESS OF NITRIFICATION. 

It will be seen from the above description that the object of the test®' 
in question is to determine the activity and strength of the nitrous and 
nitric' organisms alone, inasmuch as the process begins with an am- 
moniacal salt. At the end of five days from the time of the first seeding, 
a portion of the solution is withdrawn in a sterilized pipette for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not the process of nitrification has com-- 
menced ; and if so, to what extent it has proceeded. This may be accom- 
plished by either determining whether any ammonia has been destroyed- 
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■or wliether any nitrous or nitric acids have been produced. These pro- 
cesses are of a purely chemical, technical nature, and therefore would 
not be properly described in this place In the case of an active and 
fertile soil, the nitrifying process begins promptly, and, as a rule, con- 
tinues with unabated vigour until the whole of the nitrogen present in the 
ammonium salt is converted into nitric acid. In very favourable circum- 
.stances this object will be accomplished in about six weeks. When the 
organisms in the sample are few in number or deficient in vitality, the 
nitrification does not begin for a long time, and then go'es on with great 
slowness. By tracing the progress of the fermentation, as described 
above, it is seen how easy it is to compare various samples of soils in 
respect of nitrifying power. If after four or five weeks no trace of 
nitiification has been found, the soils are regarded as being practically 
deficient in nitrifying ferments. This often happens with samples taken 
at a depth of three or more feet, or even in the case of surface soils or 
others subjected to conditions inimical to fermentative life. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE BATA OBTAINED. 

In the actual work which has been done in this department to follow 
the progress of nitrification in culture solutions it has been found con- 
venient to determine the rate of the fermentative change by the deter- 
mination of the nitrous and nitric acids produced. It is evident that in 
the process of fermentation three cases may arise. In the first place, the 
nitrous fermentation may occur first, and after its completion the nitric 
may follow it. This is a condition which evidently would rarely arise, 
and could 'Only occur when the nitrous ferment was present in such a 
predominating quantity as to subdue and restrain vitality of the 
nitric ferment In the second place, the two fermentations could go on 
synchronously, and in this case the solution when tested would never*' 
contain more than the merest trace of nitrous acid. This condition of 
affairs would only occur when the two ferments were present in about 
equal numbers and endowed with equal vitality. In the third place and 
this is the one which commonly occurs the two fermentations go on syn- 
ohronously, but at first the nitrous fermentation is more vigorous, so that 
there may- be a considerable accumulation of nitrous acid in the solution® 
After a few weeks the nitric fermentation begins to gain in vitality by 
reason of the fact that the raw material on 'which the nitrous ferment 
worked has become nearly exhausted. The quantity of nitrous acid, 
therefore, which was at first formed would gradually begin to disappear, 
and~finally, if the examination be continued long enough, be reduced to 
K^ro at or before the time when the total amount of nitrogen present would 
be converted into nitric acid. 

Tn order, to represent the progress of the fermentation, it has been 
iound most ’ convenient to use a graphic form of illustration. The 
method of d'oing this is illustrated in a chart showing the progress 
of nitrification in a sample of soil taken a depth of 15 inches be- 
low the surface, on the 27th of April, 1895, at the Oanebrake station in 
Alabama. The culture solution was seeded with a sample of this soil on 
•the 3rd of May, and the progress ©f nitrification is represented in the 
•chart. The figures in the perpendicular column on the left represents the 
parts per million of nitrous or nitric acid. The continuous line represents 
the sum of the nitrous and nitric acids. The dotted line represents the 
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nitron s acid in tlie solution. At any given time tke actual amount of nitrie'' 
acid present can be found by taking the difference between the continuous 
and dotted lines. Thus, at the end of the fifth week it is seen that there 
were nearly four parts of nitric acid present per million The diagram 
shows that no motion took place during the first two weeks after seeding. 
During the third week there was a vigorous evolution of nitrous acid, with 
only a trace of nitric rcid During the fourth week, attending a depres- 
sion of temperature, the bacterial action was less active. During the 
fifth week both tho nitrous and nitric organisms were active, attending a 
considerable rise of temperature. After the fifth week, the nitrous acid 
began rapidly to disappear, being converted into nitric acid. The hori- 
zontal position, however, of the continuous line shows that no additional 
nitarons acid was formed from the ammonia during the sixth week. Dur- 
ing the seventh week there was no activity eithe ?■ of the nitrous or the 
nitric ferment. During the eight and ninth weeks both ferments were 
again active, the nitrous acid being coaverted into nitric acid as soon as 
formed. 

The second diagram gives the variations in temperature of the 
closet where nitrification took place during the whole time of observa- 
tion. The upper line represents the maximum and the lower the mini- 
mum temperatures at the time mentioned. It will be seen by comparing 
the two diagrams that there is in general quit® a marked agreement be- 
tween the rate of nitrification and the degree of temperature This is 
shown by the slow rate of nitrification during the third and fourth weeks 
gnd the rapid rate during the fifth week. 

It is evident that many conditions beyond the control of the operator 
may serve to render the observations upon the rate of nitrification some- 
what unreliable, but in general the data of nitrification properly ascer- 
tained will give an unerring insight into the character of a soil as affect- 
ing its ability to furnish nitrogen to the growing plant, and hence to that 
extent to the degree of its fertility. 

PREPARATION OP PURE CULTURES. 

It is evident from an inspection of the processes mentioned above that 
the ferments which are obtained in the culture solution are not confined 
to the nitrous and nitric organisms. All the ferments which the sample 
of soil may have contained of every description suited to grow in the 
culture solution employed will be developed. The solution, therefore, 
after the nitrification is complete, contains not only the nitrous and nitric 
micro-organisms, but also all the other bacteria contained in the original 
sample capable of growing in the environment provided. It is probable 
that in different parts of the country and at different latitudes the species ■ 
of nitrifying ferment may vary, and, therefore, it is of great importance 
to continue the examination of these bacteria until pure cultures are 
obtained. The methods of securing these are so technical and of so 
purely a bacteriological nature as to exclude them from description here. 
It will be sufficient to say that these pure cultures are obtained by seed- 
ing new cultures directly from the solutions obtained in the nitrifications' 
produced by the soils as described. This work is continued until all the ' 
disturbing bacteria are eliminated, and there are left only those which 
will produce under favourable circumstances the nitrous and nitric fer- 
mentations alone. 



SUMMAE.Y. 

1. Conclusions whicli are easily derived from the above data are that’ 
the soil is not merely dead, inert matter, but, on the contrary, in the 
highest degree a living organism. It contains numerous ferments which 
in their activity either favour or restrain the growth of crops. It is the 
part of scientific agriculture to determine, in so far as possible, the lawi-' 
which govern the evolution of both of these forms of bacteria for the pur- 
pose of securing the greatest activity of the beneficial organisms and the 
least activity of the inimical ones. 

2. The bacteria which provide niirogenous food for plants are of three 
great classes. One of these exerts its activity only on organic nitrogen 
contained in the humus of the soil. The second class is developed sym- 
bietically with the growing plants, herding in colonies upon their 
rootlets, and securing in their vital activity an oxidation of the free nitrogen 
©f the atmosphere. The third class of organism and the one least known 
appears to have the ability, io an independent form of life and without 
the aid of plant vitality, to secure the oxidation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
The first of the classes mentioned above is itself separated into three divi- 
sions comprising the organisms which produce ammonia, nitrous and 
nitric acids, respectively. 

3. Many crops, such as the cereal, have no ability in themselves to* 
increase the stores of nitrogen in the soil. Such crops may be grown 
for many years upon the same field, in which case the nitrogenous supply 
of the field will at first be rapidly diminished, with a corresponding decrease 
in the crop itself. Finally a time will come when a certain minimun 
crop will be produced apparently for an indefinite time, varying only 
under seasonal influences. 

4. Other plants especially leguminous plants, favour the develop- 
ment of the organisms which are capable of oxidising free nitrogen and^ 
thereby tend to increase the supply of available nitrogenous matter. 
These crops, however, together with certain root crops, cannot be grown 
successfully without rotation, and all crops are benefited by a judicious' 
succession. 

6. The summer fallowing of land is highly injudicious, and especially if 
thefieldb® left bare through the winter The nitrates which areformedby 
the activity of the nitrifying organism in such cases are easily washed out 
by heavy rains and lost to agricultural uses perhaps for thousands of years. 

6 . Late autumnal ploughing, after the activity of the nitrifyin g organ- 
isms has practically ceased, may prove beneficial, especially to some crops, 
by exposing the soil to the decomposing effects of the frosts of winter. 

7. In past geological ages vast quantities of nitrogenous matters have 
been oxidised and stored, in the form of nitrates, and these stores are now 
available for the uses of agriculture. 

Nitric acid, in the form of nitrates, should be employed only as a tem- 
porary fertiliser in order to improve the fertility of the soil to such an 
extent as to make profitable the growing leguminous crops. The con- 
tinued use of nitrates for fertilising purposes deprives the nitrifying 
organism of their functional activity, and hence tends to diminish ths^ 
numbers and to enfeeble their work. Nitrates should only be applied in 
small quantities at a time, sufficient to meet the demands of the crop. It 
is better to apply the dressing of nitrates at two or three different times- 
during the growth of the crop, rather than to use it all at once. 
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8. The use of sewage for fertilizing purposes is not to be coininended^ 
'because of the danger of contamioating the soil with pithogenic ferments 
which may subsequently infect the health of man and beast. These fer- 
ments may attach themselves to plants and thus ener the animal 
organism, or they may remain with a suspended vitality for an indefinite 
period in the soil and awaken to pernicious activity when, a favourable 
environment is secured. 

9. The study of the nitrifying organisms in the soil and their culture 
and isolation will in the end prove of great benefit to practical agricul- 
ture by showing the method in which favouring organisms can be fostered 
and the activity of the inimical organisms reduced to a minimum. 


MOTES OM PLANTS IN CASTLETON GARDENS. 

PTEROSPERMun AGEKiFOLiuM, WiUd. — A tall tree found in the siib- 
Himakyaii tract as far east as Burma, The down on the leaves is used 
by the hill-people in Sikkim to stop bleeding in wounds. In the 
Konkan the flowers and hirk, charred and mixed with Eamala powder, 
are applied in suppurating small-pox. In Bombay and Bengal the 
leaves are employed as plates, and for packing tobacco. The flowers 
are used by Bengalis as a disinfectant and to keep insects away from 
bed-clothes, etc. ; they are also said to render water gelatinous. 

The wood is occasionally used for planking in Bengal, and it is said 
to take a fine polish, and to be suitable, for making furniture. 

Other species from India growing in the Gardens are Pterosper- 
mum lanceefolium and P. Heyneanum, f StercuUacem ), 

Gabcinia iNDiCA, Ghois. — A slender tree with drooping branches, 
found on the Ghats of the Konkam and Kandra. It bears a conspicuous 
spherical purple fruit, the size of a small orange, which ripens about April. 

Oil — A valuable oil called Oocuoi’’ or ‘‘Kokam butter,^’ Mangos- 
teen oil,^’ or Brindonia tallow,” is obtained from the seeds of the 
fruit to the extent of about 30 per cent*. Kokan butter has been eni- 
■ployed by the natives, of at least south-western India, since remote 
times, but it does not appear to have attracted the notice of Europeans 
till about the year 1880. It is considered demulcent, nutrient, and 
emollient. One writer states, 1 have used it internally in my prac- 
tice, and have found that its best medicinal properties are its usefulness 
in phthisis pulmonalis and some scrofulous diseases, and in dysentiy and 
naaoous diarrhoea.” 

The purple fruit has an agreeable flavour, and has long been esteemed 
as an article of diet. — (GntUfem), 

Mimusops ELEXGiLinn. — An evergreen tree, frequently cultivated in 
India, wild in the Deccan and Malay Peninsulas. It is cultivated for 
its ornamental appearance, and its fragrant flowers. The latter are 
valued for making garlands, are sometimes used for stuffing pillows 
and the atter distilled from them is esteemed as a perfume. Prom the 
seeds a fixed oil is obtained by expression, which is used for culinary 
purposes, for burning and for medicine. 

The wood is close and even-grained, pinkish to reddish-brown in 
.colour, and takes a good polish. It is used in house-building, for cart 
shafts and cabinet work, and is said to last for fifty years. — (SapotaeecB) . 
Aveebhoa Oabambola, Linn. — The Oarambola of tke'East Indies 



is a small tree with leaflets whieh are slightly sensitive. It preduces 
an abudance of prettily shaped five-angled yellow fruits. The fruits are 
acid, but make an agreable preserve, and are also used for making 
pickles and curries ; the juice removes iron-mould from linen. The 
dried fruit is given in fevers, and is also an antiscorbutic. 

A correspondent sends the following recipe for Carambola preserve : — 
Four tablespoonfuls of refined sugar to one doz. of the fruit. Peel 
the fruit and put them together with the sugar in a covered stewpan, 
without any water, 'on a slow fire. After a few minutes uncover the 
pan and skim the fr> th frequently. In about fifty minutes they will be 
done, and ought to be of a bright amber colour. s a Tart, simply cut 
across, and bake with crust . — ( Geraniacem ), 

Stifftia CHE.YSANTHA. — This is a handsome Brazilian shrub. 

It has lanceolate-acuminate leaves, and terminal heads of showy 
orange-coloured flowers, issuing from amongst the long, coloured 
pappus-hairs. The flowers somewhat resemble a painter's brush in 
shape. — ( Oompositce) . 


GEASS-FIRING. 

By HU. F. TUENEu, F.L.S., in Australian Grasses^ 

I have been often asked whether I favour the annual burning off of 
grasses. Except in three cases, I am decidedly against burning off, 
for the following reasons : — 1. It destroys millions of grass seeds 
which occasional good seasons may have brought to maturity, thereby 
destroying the only natural means for the reprodnction of the grasses, 
A fire also destroys many valuable salsolaceous and other plants. 
2. After burning off, if favourable weather ensues, new growth is made 
quickly, and sheep turned into such pasturage eat greedily of it, which 
often gives them what is commonly termed the scours or diarrhoea, which 
sometimes become chronic, and of course has such a weakening effect 
upon them that many die. Nor is this all, for in biting out the young 
growth from the heart of the grass, niueh of the latter is often brought 
with it, which of course partially destroys it. If a fire should take 
place, sheep should never he turned into the pasture until it has made 
considerable growth, though cattle may be turned in without any se- 
rious damage being done, for they never eat grasses so low^ as sheep. 
I may here mention the fact that sheep destroy the natural grasses and 
herbage in much less time than horses, aud the latter much sooner than 
cattle. 

I am ill favour of burning off annually under such conditions as the 
following : — (1st) Where grasses and other herbage are much diseased 
with parasitic fungi; (2nd) w^here there is a predominance of ^ spear/ 
^corkscrew,' Svire' {sUpa)^ and Hhree-armed spear' grasses {andida ) ; 
and (3rd) where rank growing grasses are abundant, which is generally 
on' wet or undrained land, for along ^ with this coarse growth many 
noxious plants and fungoid pests are destroyed (very rarely good pas- 
ture plants, other than grasses, will grow in such situations). Pas- 
turage treated in this way becomes more healthy, the fire acting as a 
disinfectant, and contagious diseases disappear. Onassei that ' grow in 
low, damp situations are often a valuable stand-by for stock during 
protracted droughts. 
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RULES AS TO SALE OF LANDS BY THE GOVERN-- 
MEnT of JAMAICA TO SMALL SETTLER S, 

(amended.) 

L No more than 50 acres will be granted to one purchaser, nor less 
than 5 acres. 

2. The price at which the lands will be sold may be learnt at the 
Office of the Surveyor General, or from the Bailiffs in charge of the 
different parcels. The ruling price will be the same as that at which 
lands in the neighbourhood are put in the market. 

3. The Survey General on receipt by him of an application in the 
form endorsed hereon and on deposit of one-fifth of the price of the 
lands shall cause a survey to be made of the quantity of land applied 
for, the applicant receiving notic" of the time when the survey is to be 
made. 

4. On the survey being made the applicant shall forthwith be enti- 
tled to possession of the land allotted to him on such survey. 

5. If the applicant shall be dissatisfied with the situation, or configu 
ration of the land allotted to him on such survey, and shtdl vritliin one 
week after the survey, give written notice thereof to the Surveyor Ge- 
neral or to the Surveyor who made the survey, or to the Bailiff in 
charge of the land, and shall deliver up possession of the land, he shall 
be entitled to a refund of one-half of the amount deposited by him as 
above and his application shall be deemed to he withdrawn. 

6. If such notice shall not be given, or possession delivered, the ap- 
plicant shall at the end of ime week after the survey be deemed to be 
the purchaser of and to he in possession of the land allotted to him on 
such survey, and as soon thereafter as practicable a certificate shall be 
delivered to him by the Surveyor General, who shall keep a duplicate 
of such certificate in his office. 

7. Sucli certificate shall be in the form following : — 

Sale of Government Lands to Small Settlers. 

J amama s.g. Office of Surveyor General, Kingston. 

This is to certify that of the Parish of 

Yeoman (hereinafter called the purchaser) did on the day of 
189 , pay the sum of £ , being one-fifth of the purchase money 

oi£ , in respect of acres of land part of 

in the Parish of , and that the situation and configuration 

of the said acres are as shown by survey thereof made by 

on the day of 189 , which can be 

seen on application at the Office of the Surveyor General in Kingston. 

The laaid comprised in this certificate is held subject to the follow- 
ing conditions 

(i.) — -5?he remaining four-fifths of the purchase money and £2 being 
the cost of survey, together amounting to £ , are pay- 
able in ten years by ten equal yearly instalments of £ , 

each without interest, the first of such instalments being pay- 
able on the day of 189 , and the sub- 

sequent instalments at intervals of one year thereafter. Pro- 
vided that if within such period of ten years the purehaser 
shall have brought one-fifth of his acreage into good bearing 
in Kola, Coffee, Oranges, or other permanent crop-producing 
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plants, he shall be released from payment of, or be refunded 
as the case may require, one-fifth of the purchase money « 

(2) — Such paymnits shall be made to the Collector of Taxes for the 

said Parish of , and the receipt for each 

payment must be endorsed on this certificate which must be 
produced to the Collector of Taxes at the time of paymeat. 

(3) — The balance of the purchase money and costs of survey may 

however be paid in ad vane ^ at any time and the Collector of 
Taxes is authorised to receive such payments whenever ten- 
dered 

(4) — If the purchaser shall at any time be six months in arrear in 

respect of payment of any yearly instalment on account of 
purchase money and costs of survey, the Surveyor (jeneral 
on behalf of the G-overnment may give a notice calling on 
the purchaser or person in possession to pay the arrears due. 

(5) — Such notice shall he served either by being delivered to the pur- 

chaser or person in possession of the land, or by being ajfixed 
to some tree, or posted on some other conspicuous part of the 
land. 

(6) — If at the expiration of one month from the service of such notice 

the requirements of same have not been complied with, the 
Surveyor General may by himself, or some person appointed 
by him, enter into possession of the land and may either be- 
fore or after such entry sell the same at public auction or 
private contract as he may deem fit and either on conditions 
similar to those contained in this certificate or otherwise. The 
proceeds of such sale after payment of all expenses shall be 
applied in paying to the Government the balance of purchase 
money and costs of survey remaining unpaid at the time of 
such sale, whether the same shall be in arrear or not, any 
surplus when realised being payable to the purchaser or other 
person entitled thereto. 

(7) — On payment of the purchase money and costs of survey in full 

the purchaser or other person entitled thereto will receive 
from the Crown a conveyance or patent in fee simple in the 
usual form and with the usual reservations, including a reser- 
vation to the Government of the right to make new roads or 
improve existing roads, the Government paying the cost of 
any damage actually done to fruit trees, growing crops and 
cultivated ground in making or improving such roads. 

(8) — "No transfer of, or dealing with the rights of the purchaser in 

the land comprised in this certificate shall be efiectual until 
written notice thereof shall have been given to the Surveyor 
General duly authenticated to his satisfaction. 

Dated this day of 189 , 

Surveyor General 

Sale of Government Lands to Settlers. 

Application. 

1, of the Parish of do hereby 

apply to become the purchaser of acres of land, part of 
in the Parish of for the sum ®f £ . ^ And I herewith 



deposit witli the SiirYeyor General the sum of £ 3 being oiie“fifth 

of the price of the said land and agree to he hoiaid by and to conform 
to the within rules in respect of my purchase. 

Dated this day of 189 . 

COLLECTING JUICE OF PAP AW, 

By F. B. XiLMEK. 

Cat an incision lengthwise of the fruit. The incision not to be over 
an eight of an inch deep. If it is made much deeper, the milk is apt 
to he carried into the fruit and not run outside. The milk will run 
quite freely for a short time, but soon coagulates so that it will no 
longer rim. To catch the milk that drops and flows I place under the 
tree, tin pans made in such a way as to surround the trunk of the tree 
and catch the dripping milk. 

I found it well to tap the fruit early in the morning before the sun 
was very high as the sun quickly dries the milk and stops the flow. I 
found that it was a good practice after the flow had ceased, to brush off 
all of the coagulated milk into the pans and make a fresh incision, and 
you would gd3 another but a smaller yield. I make the scorings about 
one-half inch apart all round the fruit. The time to tap the fruit is 
before it is ripe and when it is green and full. The yield is much 
larger just after a rain storm or a spell of wet weather. Still you can 
tap a green fruit at any time and get more or less of the white milk. 

This milk must be dried the same day that it comes from the tree 
and must he dried in the sun. Artificial heat will not do. It can be 
dried right away on the tin pans spread out thin, or spread out on 
sheets of glass. It will dry in an hour or so in the sun. Any ainoimt 
of exposure in the sun will not harm it in drying, but artificial heat 
destroys it. If it should so be in gathering, that owing to stormy 
weather it cannot be dried in the sun the day it is gathered, you can mix 
it with some naptha or benzine so-called, turning it into a sort of milk. 

FERNS : SYNOPTICAL LIST~XL¥. 

Spmpiioal List, with descriptions, of the Ferns and Fern~AUm of Ja- 
maica. By G- S. Jenmax, Superintendent Botanical Garden, 
Bemerara^ 

Polijpodhm BaweeUii, Baker . — Stipites tufted from a slender up- 
right villose rootstock, rd. of an in. or less 1. dark-coloured filiform 
denselyvillose with spreading brown or reddish hairs ; fronds spreading 
iinear-ligulate 2-3| in. L l|-2 li, b. bluntish or rounded at the apex, 
tapering and decurrent at the base, pale, yellowish-green, thin and flac- 
cid, clothed with fine spreading scattered hairs, specially on the mid- 
rib and margins, the latter slightly repand ; rachid filiform, purplish at 
the base, enclosed above this ; veins fine, curved, not reaching the edge, 
with a short anterior soriferous branch; round, terminal, contiguous but 
apart, forming a medial or subcostate row on each side of the midrib. 

Infrequent at 4,000-6,000 ft. alt. in damp forests on the trunks and 
branches of trees ; distinguished by the simple, entire, soft-textured 
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fronds^ whick are eften curved laterally falcate-form. It was first dis- 
covered in 1875 at Morce’s Gap and on the slopes of John Crow Peak^ 
w^ken it was referred to P. j linger maniocles^ Klotzsckj and again in 
1889 wken it was named after Mr. Fawcett. 

2. P. dendricolumy Jenm. — Rootstock very small, erect, finely fila- 
men£ose scaly; stipites 1-2 li. L, densely tufted, erect, brown, 
clothed with fine castaneous kair-like scales ; fronds simple, linear, 
erect, 2-3 in. 1. 2 li. w. stiff, dark brown-green, underside paler, both 
surfaces ciliate, the margins shallowly scalloped above the plain 
narrowed base; midrib on both surfaces covered by parenchyma; 
veins fine three-branched in each lobule, spreading, the interior fore- 
shortened and fertile at the apex ; sori one to each scallop, alternate, 
round, medial apart, superficial, receptacles embossed, dark siib-oblong. 
Gard Ckron. Oct, 20th 1894. 

Apparently very rare, only one plant having been found, on trees at 
5,000 fr. alt., in the highest mountain ranges. It differs from the 
previous species by its erect habit, stiff, thicker texture, scalloped 
margins and three-branched spreading veins. 

3. P. grmnineim, Swartz. — Rootstock 1-1^ li. thick, short creeping, 
densely clothed with light brown somewhat squarrose scales ; stipites 
contiguous, several arising near together, slender, puberulous, f — If 
in. L, stiff ; fronds linear-accuminate 3-5 in. 1 , 2-2^ li. w., narrowed 
and cuneate at the base, tapering and often attenuated at the apex usu- 
ally more or less curved, stiff* and subcoriaceous, grass-green, margim 
at first slightly ciliate, the surfaces otherwise naked and glossy ; veins 
oblique, evident on the upper side, forked, both branches reaching the 
marginal thread ; rachis filiform, covered ; sori oval, rather large, medial 
on the superior vein branch, sub-parallel with the margin. — Grammi- 
tiSy Sw. 

Common on trees, often in large patches, from 4,000 ft. alt. upwards ; 
marked from its allies, by the horizontal growth of the rootstock, 
narrower, grass-like, fronds, mth distinct petioles, medial sori, veins 
excurrent to the marginal thread, which, with both veins and midrib, is 
covered by the parenchyma. 

4. P. nigro4imhatuniy Jenm. — Rootstock small, fibrous, upright or 
oblique, densely clothed with fine subulate castaneous scales, the roots 
densely hairy ; stipites wiry, short, dark brown ; fronds erect, stiff, co- 
riaceous, acute or acuminate, long attenuated to the base, 4-10 in. 1. 
If -3 li. w. naked, glossy, green, the plain or repaiid margin edged with 
a black glossy thread; veins close, simple, straight, oblique, clavate, 
not reaching the margin, the fertile with a spur near the anterior base 
causing a slight decurvative of the outer two-thirds, both veins and 
midribs covered by membrane ; sori oval, rather oblique, close forming 
a double costal series in the upper pari of the frond, but rarely reaching 
the top. Orammitis nigro4imbatay Spruce, Ms. G, nimhata^ Fte. 

Frequent on the upper boughs of trees in damp forest along the 
higher ridges and peaks from 5,000 or 6,000 ft-, alt., alone in places, 
in places, or scattered with the following and nearly as common. The 
glabrous surface and taper-pointed fronds readily reveal its individuali- 
ty without the examination of other characters. It has a very wide 
Andean range in South America. 

5. P» marginellumi Swartz. — Rootstock slender, elongated, eiuct, 



densely clotlied witk loose subulate brown scales; stipites tufted, stel- 
late-ciliate, under | in. 1 , black, winged by the deourrent sides ; fronds 
spreading, 2-4 in. 1. 3-4 li. w., ligulate, gradually tapering at the base, 
the apex obtuse, rounded, as wide or wider there than below, or some- 
times narrower ; firm but not coriaceous, ciliate, especially on the dis- 
tinct black marginal thread, which in time separates from the mem- 
brane; rachis covered; veins immersed, once or twice forked, the in- 
ferior branch curved, and sometimes prolonged to join near the margin 
the next inferior one above it, thus forming distinct areoloe that enclose 
the sori, more often however free not reaching the margin; sori oval, 
rather large, dark brown, oblique, situated on the shorter superior 
veinlet or spur near the midrib. Grammitis^ Sw. 

Common on the upper branches of trees in forest at 5,000-7,000 ft. 
alt. ; marked from the previous species by the different shape of frond, 
form of the venation and presence of vestiture. In both the marginal 
thread is black and glossy, and not covered by the parenchyma as in 
gramineim^ separating eventually as the fronds decay, the veins not 
entering it. Casually the branches of the same vein meet and form a 
narrow mesh. I have not seen specimens of this from the mainland, 
those referred to it belonging to the last. 


OASTLETON GARDENS. 

June. 


In Flower. 


Ailamanda Hendersoni, Bull. 
Averrhoa Carambola, Liim. 

(Oarambola; East ludies) 

Baphia nifcida, Lodd. 

(Cam -wood ; W. Africa) 

Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 

(Mahwali tree; India) 

BauMnia variegata, Linn, 

(Butterfly tree ; India and OMna) 
Brownea Eosa-de-monte, Berg. 
Oaiianga odorata, Hook. £. & Thoms. 

(Oauanga, Hang ; India) 

Caryocar nuciferum, Linn. 

(Souari or Butter ISTut ; Guiana) 
Ohrysaiidoearpus lutescens, H. 
Weiidl. 

(A Madagascar Palm) 

Oouroupita Guianensis, Aubl. 

(Cannon Ball Tree ; Guiana) 
Berris dalbergioides, Bak. 

Blpteryx odorata, Willd. 

(Tonquin Bean ; Cayenne) 
Eugenia caryophyllata, Thunb. 

(Clove Trea ; Moluccas) 

Eugenia malaccensis, Linn. 

(Malay Apple ; Malay Islands) 
Fagrssa obovata, Wall. 

Garcinia Mongos tana, Linn. 

(Mangosteen; Malay Archipelago) 
Gardenia lucida^ Roxh , 


In Fruit. 


Amherstia nobiiis, Wall. 

(Amhetslia ; India and Malacca.) 
Cananga odorata, Hook. f. & Thoms. 

(Oananga, Hang ; India) 

Castilloa elastica, Cerv. 

(Central American Eubber; Centr 
America) 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Kees. 

(Cinnamon; Ceylon) 

Cordia Myxa, Linn. 

(Sebeaten Plum ; India) 

Biospy ros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony ; Philippines) 
Eugenia javanica, Lam. 

(Wax Jambo ; Malay Islands) 
Hevea brasiliensis, MuelL Arg. 

(Para Eubber ; Brazil) 

Imbricaria maxima, Poir. 

Michelia Champaca, Linn. 

(Champac tree ; India) 

Mimusops Eleiigi, Linn, 

(Elengi \ E. Indies) 

Morinda oitrifolia, Linn. 

Myristica fragraiis, Hoiitt. 

(Nutmeg ; East ladies) 

Omphalea triandra, Linn. 

(Cob-nut; Jamaica, Guiana) 
Posoqueria longiflora, Aubl. 
Spatliodea campanulata, Beauv. 
(Spathodea; Trop. Asia and Africa) 




In Flower. 
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Junk, conH. 


In Fruit. 


Gmelina asiatica, Linn, 

Heritiera macropliylla, Wall. 

(Looking-glass tree ; India & 
Africa) 

Hevea brasiliensis, MuelL Arg. 

(Para Rubber ; Brazil) 
Lagerstroemia Fios-reginse, Retz. 
(Queen’s Flower ; India & 
Burma) 

Lagerstrooemia indica, Linn. 

(Crape Flower ; India) 

Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

(Naghas Tree ; India) 

Michelia Champaca, Linn. 

(Cbampac tree ; India) 

Mimusops Elengi, Linn. 

(Elengi ; E. Indies) 

Musssenda frondosa, Linn. 
Musssenda luteola, I3elile 
Norantea Guianensis, Aubl. 

(Norantea j Guiana & Brazil) 
Omphalea triandra, Linn. 

(Cob-nut ; Jamaica & Guiana) 
Oncoba spinosa, Forsk. 

Oreodoxa regia, Mart. 

(Royal Palm ; Cuba) 

Pacbira aquatica, Aubl. 

(Pacbira ; Trop, America) 
Plumeria rubra, Linn. 

P. acutifolia, Poir. 

Pterocarpus indicus, Willd. 

(Rose- wood ; East Indies & China) 
Sfcifftia ohrysantha, Mikan. 

Swartzia grandiflora, Willd. 
Tabernsemontana longiflora, Benth. 
Tabersemontana Wallichiana, Stud. 
Tecoma stans, Juss. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE DEPARTMENT. 


Libeaby. 

Btilletm University of California. Nos. Ill - 116 Sep. » Dec. 1896. [Director.] 
Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club. Feb. 1897. [Editor.] 

Agri, Ledgers 1896. No. 25. [Supt. of (xovt. Printing, India.] 

Experiment Station YIII. 4. [tJ. S. Dept, of Agri.] 

Agri. Gazette of N. S. Vales. Nov. 1896. [Dept, of Agri.] 

Agri. Journal Cape Colony. Dec. 1896. [Dept, of Agri.] 

Bevue Agricole, Nov. & Dec. 1896. Jan. 1897. [Editor.] 

British Trade Jonrn. Feb. 1897. [Editor.] 

Aiiierican Journal of Pharmacy. March, 1897 [Editor.] 

Jonrn. Boy. Agri, & Com. Society of B. Guiana. Dec. 1896. [Socy.] 

Sugar. Feb. 1897. [Editor.] 

Central African Planter, Dec. 1896. [Editor.] 

Beport on Culture of Hemp and Jute in the United States. [U. S. Dept, of Agri.] 
Beport Bot. Station, Lagos. June 1896 [Curator.] 

The Forester. March 1897. [Editor,] 

W. I. & Com. Advertiser. Feb. 1897. [Editor.] 

Produce World. Feb. 1897. [Editor.] 

Chemist & Druggist. Jan. & Feb. 1^97. [Editor.] 

Sucrerie Indigene et Coloniale. Feb. 1897. [Editor.] 

Times of Ceylon. Jan. 1897. [Editor.] 

The proportions of Chlorine & of Nitrogen as Nitric Acid & as Ammonia in certain 
tropical rain waters, by J. B. Harrison and by J. Williams. [J. B. Harrison. 


Seeds. 

From Boyal Gardens^ Kew. 

Bomneya Coulteri 
Deiidromecon rigidum 
Dicentra chrysantha 
From Messrs. Reasomr^ Bros. Florida. 

Melia azedarach, var. umbraculiformis 
Zamia integrifolia 
Cinnamonium Oampiiora 
Hibiscus sp. 

From Agri. Sort Society of India. 

Aristolochia indica 
From Botmiic Station, Barlaches. 

Furcreea macrophylla 
From Botanic Ga7'dens, Sahamnpnr. 
Desmodium argenteum 
“ sp. 

Cedrela serrata 
Dioscorea sp, 

Bhamniis davuricus 
Bosia Amlierstiana 
Milletia racemosa 
Gornus oblonga 
Berberis aristata 
Barleria cristata 
Rhus succedanea 
Platanus orientalis 
Salix Wallichiana 
Aeschynomene indica. 
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SATIN WOOD« 

Fagara flava, Kr. & Frb. 

For some long time attempts have been made through various 
correspondents to obtain specimens of the flowers and seeds of Satin 
Wood, in order to determine exactly what the commercial Satin Wood 
of Jamaica is. 

Satin Wood in sq[uared logs of good quality is worth £6 to £7 a ton 
in the London market, and numerous have been the enquiries from 
all parts of the island about the appearance of the tree, and how the 
wood may he recognised. 

, At last Mr. Cecil Isaacs, introduced Mr. E. G. Ifixon, who was well 
acquainted with the Satin Wood exported from Milk River. He very 
kindly sent specimens of the wood, and of the seed-vessels attached to the 
ieafy branch. The flowers have not come to hand yet, but the material 
was sufficient to identify the tree, with Fagara flam Kr. & Urb. It is 
only mentioned by Grisehach in his '^Fiora’' as a native of Guadeloupe 
under the name of Zanthoxylum Surtnach^ but is described and 
figured by Mr. 0. S. Sargent, in his magnificent work, the Silva of 
N. America/^ as a native of certain keys off the coast of Florida. 

Description. 

The Tree is said to be from 12 to 35 feet high, with a trunk 6 to 
18 inches in diameter. It has no spines like most of the “ yellow 
•woods."'* 

The Wood may be described as follows : — 

Barh— Of a light grey colour, surface somewhat smooth with longi- 
•, tundinal furrows and transverse cracks. 

PUL ' — Scarcely any. 

Heart Wood , — No distinct heart wood, but the colour gradually 
deepens from a light yeUow at the hark inwards to a light orange at the 
• centre. 

MedMary ray $, — These lines in the cross section proceeding from the 
pith towards the bark, are not continous from pith to bark, but gradually 
■Hie out in either direction, and are replaced by others. Theteure about 
30 in a breath of f inch. 

Annual rings , — ^Marksd off by circles of denser tissue which' are of 
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about the same general breadth and colour as the medullary rays. The- 
rings themselves vary very much in breadth. 

Appearing in the cross section as minute dots, requiring a 
lens to see them, numerous and evenly dispersed in the rings. The rays, 
rings, circles of denser tissue and vessels are shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration which is magnified from a portion of wood measuring; 
about ^ inch long, and | to J inch broad. 



Fig, Z 

PORTION OP CROSS SECTION 
OF WOOD, MAGNIFIED. 

Grain. — Even-grained, of a satiny lustre in longitudinal section^ 
capable of receiving a beautiful polish. 

Odour — Aromatic, like the true Satin-wood of the East Indies, when 
first cut. 

Weight. — Heavy. The specific gravity of the absolutely dry wood 
is 0.9002, a cubic foot of the dry wood weighing 56.10 pounds/^ 
(Sargent). 

The Leaves are composed of 2 to 4 pairs of leaflets and a terminal 
leaflet. The leaflets are ovate-lanceolate in outline. But the charac- 
teristic which wiU enable any one to determine this species by the leaf 
alone from other species in Jamaica, is that when the leaflet is held up 
to the light, it is seen that it is very numerously dotted with pellucid 
glands. 

The Flowers in terminal panicles are either staminate or pistillate 
and these occur on separate trees. The petals are greenish-white and 
are turned hack over the minute calyx-lobes. (The details in the illus- 
trations of the flowers and seeds are taken from Sargent.) 

Staminate flowers,— Tlhe Stamens are 5 in nnmber, and there is a 
fudimentary ovary. See Fig, II, 

Pistillate flowers. — The pistil is composed usually of 2 carpels with 
abort style and spreading entire stigma, each cell with 2 ovules side by" 
aide. . There are no stamens. See Fig, III, 

Seed-vessel, — Only one carpel, as a rale, ripens into fruit with* a single ■ 
Mack lustrous seed. See Mg. IV, 

This species is found in, Bahamas, St. Domingo, Porto Eico, Mont- 
serrat, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, and Florida besides Jamaica 






Fig. Iir. PisTiL\TK FLinvKHs. 
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PEA-NUT OR PINDAR-NUT. 

(Auachis hypogaea, Linn). 

Description , — A prostrate annual herb, belongiog to the Pea Family 
(Leguminosm) with pinnate leaves and yellow flowers. When the pod 
begins to form, the stalk curves over and buries the pod in the ground, 
where it ripens. It is naturalised or wild in all tropical countries. 
More than 100,000 acres are devoted to the cultivation of this plant in 
India and immense tracts in West Africa. 

Soil — A sandy soil with certain quantity of lime makes the best 
soil. Marl is one of the forms of lime which suits well, but there must 
he sufficient sandy material to make the soil porous. Clayey land wil 
produce good crops, if it is thoroughly well dug up and cultivated, but 
the pods are not of such good colour. It is well to choose land that is 
thoronghly clean from previous cultivation. 

Analysis — The percentage analysis of the ash of the Pea-nut is given 
hy Prof. Cornwall as follows : — 


Silica 

1.06 

Potash 

44.73 

Soda 

14.60 

Lime 

1.71 

Magnesia 

12.65 

Phosphoric Acid 

17.64 

Sulphuric Acid 

2.53 

Chlorine 

0.15 


^ 95.07 

Seed, — It is necessary to sow good seed, and in order to test it, a hun- 
dred seeds should be picked out at random and sown. Prom the num- 
ber that germinate, it can be calculated what is the probable percentage 
of good seed. 

In breaking open the pods, care must be taken not to bruise the ker- 
nel, and all shrivelled and dark-coloured kernels should be rejected. 
After shelling, the seed should be kept for sowing in small parcels only, 
as large quantities together ferment and lose their power of germin- 
ation. A bushel to a bushel and a half of pea-nuts in pod are sufficient 
to plant one acre. 

Planting , — The time for planting is before the rainy season. In 
west Africa where it is grown on a large scale sowing takes place in 
October ; the first crop of nuts for eating green is ready about April, 
but they are not ripe till 9 months after sowing, or about July or 
August. In the southern United States, planting takes place in April 

The land should be ploughed and harrowed, more than once if necessary, 
until a fine mellow seed bed is prepared ; but cultivated on a small scale, 
it is frequently only hoed. 

In the United States it generally follows some such crop as corn, cot- 
ton, or tobacco, so as to get a soil that has been well hoe4 and is quite 
clean without roots, stones, bush, or any rubbish. 

The seed should he sown a foot or 15 inches apart, in rows 3 feet 
asunder, in hills slightly raised above the surface. ' One inch deep for 
the seed is enough in moist soil, one and a half inches in dry soil 
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Lime is necessary, and may advantageously be applied in the form 
■of marl. 

Cultimtion,— When the plants are about two weeks old it will pro- 
bably be quite time to hoe the weeds, and loosen the soil round the 
plants, and this must constantly be attended to — the object being to keep 
the soil mellow and loose, and clear of all weeds. Hoeing and weeding 
should only cease when the pea-nut vines have almost met from row to row. 

Sarmdi^g . — In Yirginia the practice is to use a plough with a 
point having a long narrow wing and a small mould-board, so that the 
vines will be loosened without having any earth thrown upon them. 
The plough passes along on both sides of the row, just near enough for 
the wing to fairly reach the tap root, which it severs. Care is taken to put 
the plough deep enough to pass under the pods without severing them 
from the vines.” The vines are then raised with a fork, and after the 
earth is shaken off, they are laid down in the sun to cure. 

Sorting . — The brightest and soundest pods should be kept separate. 
The dark and immature pods are kept together, and empty pods are re- 
jected with the vines to make hay. 

Oil — A bushel of pea-nuts (twenty-two pounds in the hull) put under 
the hydraulic press will yield one gallon of oil, more limpid than olive 
oil, and resembling it. It is largely used to adulterate olive oil and as 
a substitute for it both medicinally and for alimentary purposes. The 
best sells in Germany for from 2s. 6d. to 4s. per gallon. It is also 
employed in the manufacture of soap. 

Yield . — The yield is stated to he 50 bushels per acre and from 1 ton 
to 2 tons of excellent hay. 

Food , — After the expression of oil, the residue may be made into 
meal which is richer than peas, and even lentils, in flesh-forming con- 
stituents, and contains more fat and phosphoric acid. The cake is also 
recommended for cattle feeding. 

The value of the pea-nut is indicated by the following percentage 
analysis : — 

Food conitituentM in different parU in water — free substana. 



Ask, 

Protein. 

Fibre, 

Nitrogen free 
extract. 

Fat. 

Nitro- 

gen. 


per ct. 

per ct. 



per ct. 

per ct. 

per ct. 

per ot. 

Kerndls ■ « 

2.77 

29.47 

4.29 

14.27 

49.20 

4.67 

¥meg'(with leaves) . 

10.64 

12.68 

22. S2 

48.34 

6.07 

2.02 

Meal ' 

5.48 

52.49 

6.93 1 

27.26 

8.84 

8.40 


In the United States the nuts are pounded up in a mortar, and are 
said to make an agreeable chocolate: 

Roasted in the shell the nuts can be used at dessert. 

The leaves and branches are excellent fodder, and the hay increases 
the milk of cows. Those who intend to take up the cultivation on a 
large scale should consult '' The Peanut Plant,” by B. W. Jones, pub- 
li«hed by Orange Judd Co., New Ymk, 
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OIL TREE. 

Pbioria coPAiFERAj Griseb. 

Grisebacb, in Ms Flora of th® British West Indies^ describes tMs tree- 
as a new gennSj naming it after Dr. Alexander Prior, who possessed a 
very large private herbariixin of Jamaica plants, constantly referred to 
in the Flora. 

The specimen from which the genus was described, was supplied by 
Mr. N athaniel W ilson, Island Botanist, who found it growing at Bachelor^s 
Hall near Bath. 

Mr. *Wm. Harris in a collecting tour which he made sometime ag# 
round the east end of the Island, found it at Mansfield, the property of 
Mr. A. H. Groves, and in his report thus describes it 

At Mansfield, near Bath we found large trees Prioria copaifera. 
The trees were in flower at the time of our visit, and to procure spe- 
“cimens a monster over 80 feet high with a girth measurement of 
about 20 feet near the base had to be felled. This tree proved to be 
hollow for a good way up the trunk. It is known as the oil tree'^ 
in the Bath district. When tapped at certain seasons of the year, it 
is said to yield a copious supply of an oleo-resinous inflammable juice,, 
which was formerly used by the negroes for burning in lamps, but 
it emits a very disagreeable odour.^^ 

Mr. Groves was kind enough get some of the oM’ for me which 
was sent to Prof. Trimble, and the following preliminary report on it 
has been received : — 

Eeport on an Exudation from Prioria copaifera, Griseb., 
By Henry Trimble, Philadelphia. 

The sample as received from Mr. Fawcett, was .a thick, adhesive 
liquid resembling copaiba in appearance. Upon standing it separated 
into two layers ; when thoroughly mixed it became turbid on account of 
a greenish substance which it held in suspension ; on the subsidence of 
this greenish substance, the upper layer, which constituted by far the 
greater part of the sample, became clear and of a brownish yellow 
colour. 

The material had no pronounced odour, but it imparted a fatty taste 
at first, which gradually became acid. It did not behave like a gum 
resin when masticated. In thin layers it was transparent with a pale 
straw-yellow colour. On exposure to air it dried superficially with a 
decrease of adhesiveness. 

On carefully igniting a portion of the sample it yielded 0.075 per 
cent, of ash, consisting of calcium carbonate and sulphate with traces of 
the corresponding magnesium and potassium salts. The combustion was 
attended with the production of a very sooty flame. 

The original material was found to be readily soluble in absolute 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon disulphide, petroleum ether, amyl ac- 
etate, ethyl acetate, methyl acetate, amyl alcohol, benzol, toluol, ni- 
trobenzol, aniline, acetone, phenol; oil of turpentine, cotton seed oil 
(therefore probably fixed oils in general), glacial acetic acid and oil of 
camphor. Alcohol of specific gravity 0,820 did not completely dissolve 
it. The portion left undissolved appeared to be the substance causing 
the turbidity of the sample. Absolute alcohol and choroform 
dissolve this residue. The solution in alcohol sp. gr. 0.820, had a 
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Brownisli- green fluorescence, "Water, glycerin, 36 per cent, acetic acid, 
and 85 per cent, phosplioric acid failed to dissolve the original material. 

Aqueous solutions of sodium and potassium hydrates and ammonia 
water produced white insoluble mixtures. Potassium hydrate in alcohol < 
dissolved it with the exception of a few white flakes. Magnesium oxide 
and water formed a solid mass, as did also potassium hydrate when it 
was fused and the material added to it ; the resulting mass showed 
no tendency to liquefy by further heating, nor would it dissolve in 
water. 

The original material appeared to be separated from this mass by 
treating with diluted acid in excess, shaking with ether; separating and 
evaporating the ethereal layer. 

About 60 grammes of the original material were mixed with water 
in a flask, the latter attached to a condenser and heat applied ; the water 
distilled over, leaving the material in the flask apparently unchanged. 
No oily layer separated from the distillate, thereby indicating: the ab- 
sence of volatile oil, and determining at once the important distinction 
of this substance from copabia balsam. The distillate was practically 
clear and colourless, neutral to litmus paper and gave no colour with fer- 
ric chloride. An aromatic odour was exhaled during the distillation, 
and was to a less degree noticeable in the distillate. The water remain- 
ing in the flask with the material had the same properties as the dis- 
tillate, and had dissolved nothing. Heat was then further applied to the 
flask and its contents until all the water was removed, the temperature 
was then increased and the material, by a decomposition similar to that 
known as cracking’^ in the distillation of petroleum, distilled until 
about 90 per cent, had passed into the receiver. The residue then be- 
gan to **coke” and emit smoky vapors The black tarry residue solid- 
fled on cooling. The last portion of the distillate had a reddish 
colour and a strong fluorescence similar to that seen in paraffin oils ; 
the odour of this portion was distinctly that of petroleum. The first 
portions of the distillate were yellow and and had an aromatic odour ; 
these were mixed and redistilled. Distillation began at about 150^ C. 
about three-fourths of the mixture passed over betw’'een that tempera- 
ture and 36(,r C. When this point wns reached the residue in, the flask 
had a reddish colour, a petroleum -like odour and fluorescence like the 
previously described fraction. Both processes were evidently accom- 
panied by destructive distillation. 

The specific gravity of the original material was slightly higher than 
water, although it floated on the latter liquid, owing, no doubt, to 
occluded air. No nitrogen was found to be present. The substance 
is either a resinous body very poor in oxygen or else a hydrocarbon, or 
a mixture of several of them. Its physical properties no doubt sug- 
gested a resemblance to copaiba, and therefore the specific name of 
the tree but in composition and other chemical properties it bears no re- 
lation to either copaiba balsam or gurjun balsam. Its behaviour under 
high temperature indicated some relationship to the^ fixed oils (see 
Sadtler on the Destructive Distillation of Linseed Oil, Jour, Pharm, 
1896 page 485). It is probably medicinally inert. 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, April, 1897. 
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CONEYS ANB NUTMEG TREES. 

A correspondent in the east of the island complains of the bark of hiff 
Hntmeg trees being stripped off apparently by the native coney. The 
following from an American agricultural publication is suggestive 

Our correspondence indicates that mice and rabbits are often serious 
pests. Banking up the trunks in the fall from 12 to 15 inches with 
earth so as to form a mound with steep sides is a good safeguard against 
mice. This is easily done and also protects the roots on young trees® 
The mound should be leveled in the spring. To guard against rabbits 
it is a good practice to wash the stem in the fall with whitewash^ 
thickened with copperas and sulphur. This wash should be renewed ai 
often as necessary, if washed off by heavy rains. These two methods 
have long been used by many orchadists in the Northwest. The last few 
years^ however, wire cloths such as is used for screen doors, has come 
into favour in several large orchards. The wire cloth is out so as to 
lap over and allow for several years’ growth ; the sheath is set into 
the ground about one inch, extends up the full width of the wire screen^ 
ing, and is fastened near top and bottom with wire. This guards 
against both mice and rabbits and has proven inexpensive and effective. 
The whitewash can be used if necessary above the wire screening on the 
stem and main limbs. G-. A. Tracey, of Watertown, writes in the Da- 
kota Farmer : 

^'For rabbits I have for the past twelve years used liver, either hog 
or beef. I take a piece and go through the orchard, rub it on some of 
the limbs and bodies of the trees, but do not put it nearer than two or three 
feet of the ground, for fear of the mice, for they will eat it and the 
bark with it if it is near the ground. I have failed , yet to find a single 
instance where a rabbit has been nearer than four or five feet of a tree so 
protected. I -use tar paper around the trees, or a little earth banked up 
around them to protect from mice In using tar paper on small trees I 
put a stick on the south side to hold the paper a little away from the 
bark, I have used other remedies,- but none suit me so well or is as ' 
<juickly done as the above’” 

The use of tar paper in orchards is very generally condemned by 
fruit growers as it often proves very destructive to the bark, especially 
on young trees. 

Commenting on the above, A. J. Phillips, West Salem, Wi®., 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society writes ; I am in- 
clined to give yoa the benefit of my experience for the past fifteen 
years, which, if followed, will be useful to many of your readers. 
Liver, tar paper, white wash, carbolic acid and Paris green, all fade into 
insignificance when compared with a good protector made of eight lath 
woven together with common broom wire, and placed around the trunk 
of the tree. The length of the lath is to be guaged by the height of the 
limbs of the tree. This protects against sunsoald, rabbits, mice and 
sheep ; plenty of air goes in between the lath. After seven to ten 
years the tree will fill it full and the bark will be smooth and green 
under the same, and I never yet have found a borer in a well protected 
'tree of this kind. Banking the, earth is a delusion nine times out of ten^ 
fls the grower fails to remove it and it remains and sods over with June 



gxass^ wiiicli soon takes away from the tree all the moisture that fall S 0 
that the feeding roots neTer find it. Piotection of this kind is always on 
and costs half a cent per year. And a treOj when half a cent would 
save itj I ask, who is willing to lose it 

If the laths have a tendency to mb the bfcik they may be kept in 
place by a bnnch of hay stuffed in at the top. 


MOTES OM EECENT ADDITIONS. 

Ikviegia BabtekIj Hook. 1 — This is the Wild Mango” of tho' 
natives of Sierra Leone. Ihe fruit is about inches in diameter, and 
is said to be edible. Ihe stem contains a seed from which an oily pre- 
paration can he extiacted, something like Cocoa butter. Ihe tree is froni 
30 to 50 ft. high with small yellow flowers, and belongs to the samo^ 
family as Bitter wood and Mountain Pride (Simarubem). 

It was first collecled by Mr. Charles Barter, attached to the Niger 
Expedition of lh‘67-59, and the species was named after him. 

Seeds presented by Director, P. Gardens, Kew. 

Eicxxia Abbioana, Bebth. — Ibis is one of the African lubber trees 
widely distributed frem Sierra Leone to the Gold Coast and beyond tha 
months of the Niger to the Bight of Biafra. The native name of the 
tree is Ire, Ireh, or Ereh. It is said to be one of the most beantifnl 
trees in the forest, and from the ground it grows evenly in bulk and 
smoothly to the height of 60 to 70 feet. 

In the rainy season when the trees are full of milk, a tree well tapped 
is capable of producing from 10 to ISlbs of rubber, which is worth 1/ 
per lb., on ihe spot if prcperly prepared, and 2/, to ^ ji: mliiiglkh 
markets if made into bisenit. 

This valnable rubber tree belongs to the same family as the Jamaica 
Milk Wythe {Apocynacm,) Seeds presented by Director, E. Gardens,. 
Kew, and Mr. Hartley of the Lagos Botanical Station. 

Acacia mclUmma Willd. — Ihis is the Blaeh Wattle, — By entting 
ont the branches in Wattle-plantations the needfnl thinning is obtained. 
The bark of this tree is rich in tannin, the average proportion of' 
mimosa-tannic acid in absolutely dry bark is 30.08. For Ml informa- 
tion on Wattles and Wattle-barks see Bulletin for September, 1890, 
Seeds presented by Director, Botanic Gardens Sydney, N. S. W, 



REASONS FOE CULTIVATING THE SOIL. 

By Milton Whitney. 

Chief qf the Division of Agricultural Soils, U, 8, D&partment of 

Agriculture, 

From Year Book for 1895, 

HOW WATER ENTERS THE SOIL, 

Water is tte most abundant substance found in liYing crops. Not 
only does it form by far the largest proportion of all fresh vegetable' 
Bubstancej but^ on account of loss through evaporation from the leaves 
of growing plants and the necessity of replacing this loss, thirty or 
forty times more water is needed during the growing period of a crop 
than is contained in the crop when harvested. Plants require a large 
amount of water for their life and growth, and it is necessary that the 
supply should be abundant at all times. If the evaporation from the 
plant grately exceeds the amount taken in through the roots, the leaves 
wilt and the plant sufiers. 

Therefore one of the most important functions of the soil in its 
relation to crop production is the maintenance of a proper supply of 
water. Eain falls, on an average, in the humid portion of the Bnited 
States for two or three days in succession, and is then followed by 
an interval of eight or ten days of fair weather. As plants are fixed 
in their relative positions in the earth, the soil, in order to supply them 
with water during the fair-weather period, has to offer such a resistance 
to the percolation of the rain than an adequate supply shall be held back. 
On account of this resistance, due to the friction which the rain encoun- 
ters in the minute spaces between the soil grains through which it has 
to pass, the movement is very slow and only part of the water sinks 
below the reach of plants before the next rainfall occurs. 

The resistance which soils, owing to their difference in texture, offer 
to the percolation of the rain varies greatly. Light, sandy soils main- 
tain comparatively little moisture, because the spaces between the grains 
are comparatively large and there is relatively but little resistance to the 
flow of water, so that the rainfall moves down quite rapidly until there 
is only 5 or 10 per cent of moisture present in the soil. Strong clay 
soils, on the other hand, have very minute spaces for the water to move 
through, and consequently offer a very great resistence to the percolation 
of the rain. These soils maintain, as a rule, from 15 to 20 per cent of 
their weight of water. 

Different plants grow best with different amounts of water. For 
instance, the pasture grasses thrive on a soil which is too moist for 
Indian com, or even for the largest and surest yield of wheat. Some 
classes of tobacco thrive well on soils which are very retentive of mois- 
ture, while other classes can only be grown with success on drier soils. 
We are not concerned in this article with the amount of moisture which 
different soils maintain or with the amount of moisture required by 
different kinds of plants. We must recognize, however, that it is not 
possible nor desirable to maintain the same amount of water in all soils^ 
for if this were done there would not be the opportunity for diversity 
in agriculture which we have under existing conditions. 

While water is maintained for a time in the soil, as alread.y explained, 
it is liable to be lost to the growing crop by evaporation from the sur- 
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face of the ground or by being used up by weeds. The end sought in 
ploughing and cultivation is to control the water supply by removing 
weeds and leaving the surface of the soil covered with a loose, dry 
mulch to retard evaporation. Many of our crops require no subsequent 
cultivation after they are put into the ground. Wheats oats, rye, clover, 
grass, forest trees, and, in general, such crops as cover and shade the 
ground are not, as a rule, cultivated during their period of growth. On 
the other hand, such crops as corn, tobacco, cotton, potatoes, and fruit 
trees require cultivation during their early growing period, although 
even with these crops cultivation ceases after they have attained consi- 
derable size, and is rarely practiced during the ripening period. 

The principal object of ploughing is to loosen up the soil, for four 
purposes : (1) To enable tbe soil to absorb tbe rainfall more quickly and 
more freely than it would in its undisturbed condition ; (2) to maintain 
more of tbe rainfall near tbe roots of plants ; (3) to admit fresh air to 
the roots of plants ; (4) to enable the roots of the young or quickly 
growing plants to penetrate the soil more easily. 

The principal objects of subsequent cultivation, whether with plough, 
cultivator, cotton sweep, harrow, hoe, or rake, are (1) to prevent loss of 
water by weeds and grass, which use up great quantities ; (2) to keep 
the surface covered with a loose, dry mulch in order to prevent, so far 
as possible, loss of water by evaporation. Water is thus conserved for 
tbe use of crops, and tbe supply is more abundant and more uniform 
than it would have been without the cultivation. 

A soil with a compact surface quickly dries out, and the water supply 
fluctuates rapidly and excessively, to the detriment of most crops 
during their growing period. Weeds and grass are generally to be ex- 
cluded from the crop because they transpire great quantities of water 
which would otherwise have been at tbe disposal of tbe crop. Weeds 
are, however, occasionally of advantage to tbe crops, especially during the 
ripening period, because they help to dry out the soil and thus hasten 
the maturity of the crop. 

Some of our crops, therefore, do not require cultivation, because 
they shade the ground and prevent evaporation and prevent grass 
and weeds from springing up and diminishing their supply of water, 
or because they are deeply rooted and can bring water up from con- 
siderabie depths. Other crops can not protect their water supply 
in this way, and it must be artificially controlled by methods of 
cultivation. . . 


PKINCIPLES OF PLOUGHING. 

The common plough is essentially awedge-shaped instrument, which 
is forced through the soil to loosen it. The topsoil is forced aside 
thrown up, and usually turned over. This action loosens the soil by 
separating the soil grains. The loose soil occupies mo^ space than the 
compact soil did, and a cubic foot of the former, therefore contains 
more space for water to enter. Each separate space, however, is also 
larger and has less capillary action and a smaller power of drawing 
water to the surface. If the soil, by reason of its fine texture or wet 
condition, is lumpy after the ploughing, the spaces in the soil will be of 
very uneven size, and it frequently happens that the surface of the 
ground is not left in a suitable condition to draw water up from below 
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If small seeds are sown on such, a rougli surface, they are liable to 
, suffer for lack of moisture. It is customary, therefore, and very advis* 
.able in such cases, to harrow and roll the seed bed until all tbe larger 
lumps are broken down and the surface is left smootli ^.iid even, in 
order to insure a supply of moisture to the seed during the germinating 
period. However, soil which has thus been rolled will lose more water 
by evaporation than soil which has been simply harrowed. Tbe evapo» 
ration of this moisture is an incident which it is not always possible 
or desirable to prevent. With some crops the surface may be har- 
rowed after the seed has germinated. This is desirable when it can be 
done without injury to the crop, as it tends to retard evaporation* 

There is one serious defect in the principle of the common plough 
which, upon some soils and with certain kinds of ploughing, is liable to 
have very serious effects. If a field is ploughed for many successive 
years to a depth of 6 or 8 inches the tendency each time is to com- 
pact the subsoil immediately below the plough, thus renderin g it more 
impervious to water; that is, the plough in being dragged along piasters 
the subsoil just as a mason with his trowel would smooth out a layer 
of cement to make it as close and impervous to water as possible. 
This is undoubtedly an advantage to some soils, but, on the other 
hand, it is very injurious to many. 

The injurious effect' of this compact layer formed by the ploughing is 
twofold. It makes it more difficult for the rainfall to be absorbed as 
rapidly as it falls, and increases the danger of loss of water a,r‘d injury 
to the soil by surface washing. Soils ploughed at a depth of 3 or 4 
inches, which is quite common in many parts of the country, would 
have a thin layer of loose material on the surface, with a compact 
, subsoil below, into which water would descend rather slowly. With 
a rapid and excessive fall of rain, the light, loose topsoil is liable to 
be washed away by the excess of water, which can not descend into 
the subsoil as rapidly as it falls. This washing of the surface and 
erosion of fields i to gullies occasion the abandonment of thousands 
■ of acres of land. The fi- Id wiilnot wash so badly if it is noli ploughed, 
and, on the other hand, it will hardly wash at all if the cultivation is 
deeper and the subsoil left in a loose and absorbent condition. The 
deeper the cultivation, the greater the proportion of rainfall stored 
away anu the less danger cff the erosion of the surface soil and the 
less serious the defect of our common method of ploughing. While 
there is less danger from washing, however, with deep cultivation, 
there is still a tendency towards the formation of a hardpan at what- 
ever depth the land is ploughed No simple modification of the ordi- 
nary plough or of the subsoil plough will overcome this defect. It will 
require a change in the very principle of the implement. The plough 
should not cut through the soil, but break it apart so as neither to 
compact nor puddle it by being dragged along over the subsoil. 

While all other farm implements and machinery have been im- 
proved, especially within the last fifty years, so that we are able 
now to harvest more crops than ever before and to handle our 
crops to better advantage, our common plough has not been essen- 
tially im.proved or modified in any important particular, except as 
.to mechanical construction, since the da>s of the early Greeks and 
Romans. It would seem only necessary to call attention to this, the 
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fimdamental and simplest prmei|de of agriculture, to iiaye some new 
method devised of stirring the soil without compacting the subsoil. 

The highest art of cultivation which has ever been practiced is- 
that of trenching, so extensively employed in England and so ear- 
nestly advocated by the early English writers on agriculture. With a 
large class of lands there is no implement so efiective for loosening' 
and improving the soil conditions as the spade. The spade does not 
cut the soil from the subsoil as the plough does, but breaks it off, and 
there ' is little or no disturbance and no compacting whatever below 
that point. Every one is familiar with the difference in the tilth of 
a garden which has been thoroughly spaded and of a field ploughed 
in the ordinary way. This old method of trenching with a spade 
can not, of course, be used in the extensive systems of cultivation 
practiced in this country, and it is now used in England much less 
than it was years ago, but if this principle could he worked into a 
practical method of cultivation it would be of great benefit to agri- 
culture. 

PRINCIPLES OF SUBSOILING. 

At the present time little is known definitely about the practical 
value of subsoiling. In certain localities it has or has not been 
found to be beneficial to crops. There is a wide diffierenoe of opinion 
upon this fundamental point. Fifteen or twenty years ago it was 
very generally advocated throughout the Bast by all of the agricul- 
tural journals. It was tried in a great variety of soils and under 
many conditions, and there is no doubt that in perhaps a majority 
of cases it showed no beneficial effects. This might have been 
expected, for no one method of cultivation can he equally valuable 
under the various conditions of soil, climate, and crops such as 
prevail over such a great extent of country. At the present the subject 
is being prominently agitated in some of the Western States, particu- 
larly in the semiarid regions, and very favorable results are being 
reported through the local agricultural papers. 

A few general principles only may be laid down for guidance in 
this matter. Suhsoiling is rarely necessary in light, porous, sandy 
soils or in. a climate where they are frequent light showers. It is not 
beneficial in heavy, wet soils, unless they are previously thoroughly 
underdrained. It is likely to be injurious if in the operation much 
of the subsoil is brought to the surface and incorporated in the sur- 
fece soil, especially if the subsoil itself is in an unhealthy condition 
as regards drainage and contains poisonous matters which would be 
deleterious to plant growth. Poisonous matters frequently occur in 
subsoils as a result of improper aeration and the growth of certain 
minute organisms. 

SubsoiKng when properly done consists merely of breaking up the 
subsoil without bringing it to the surface or in any way incorporating 
it with the upper layer of the soil. In this respect it differs from 
deep ploughing. The ideal subsoil plough consists merely of a tongue 
fashioned much like a common pick and hardly larger in its demen- 
sions— slightly smaller at the point than in the rear, but as small in 
all its parts as is consistent with perfect rigidity and with the nature 
of the soil through which it is to be drawn. This usually follows an 
ordinary plough. It should be run at as great a depth as possible, the 



.endeavour being to get it at least 16 or 18 iacties below the surface. It 
is often advisable by this means to break up a hardpan formed^ per- 
hapsj by long-continned plongbing at a uniform deptb or existing ag a 
natural formation below the surface. 

Subsoiling is likely to be beneficial, under tbe prevailing climatic 
conditions east of tbe Mississippi Hiver, in any soils of medium or of 
heavy texture, provided tbe land bas fairly good drainage. In tbe 
semiarid region of tbe West it is likely to be very beneficial upon 
many classes of soils, especially where tbe rainfall occurs in heavy 
•and infrequent showers and where it is necessary to increase tbe 
capacity of the soils to absorb water readily and rapidly. 

Subsoiling, to be efficient, should be done a sufficient length of time 
before tbe crops are planted to insure to tbe soil a thorough soaking 
with rain ; otherwise it may injure rather than improve tbe soil con- 
ditions for tbe first year. Subsoiling, by stirring tbe land to an 
unusual depth, favours tbe drying out of the soil, so that if it is not 
supplemented by a soaking ram before tbe seed is put in, tbe ground 
is drier than if the work bad not been done. 

There are few places in the West where this practice bas been carried 
on long enough and under conditions necessary for beneficial effect. 
One such place, however, is at Geneva, Nebr., where subsoiling bas 
been intelligently carried on for a number of years under nusery 
stock. Tbe records of soil moistnre which have been made at that 
place by this division through tbe present season show that on tbe 
average, through tbe months of June, July, and August, there was 10 
per cent of moisture in tbe soil to a depth of 12 inches where ordinary 
methods of cultivation had been used, and 15 per cent where the land 
had been previously subsoiled No crops were growing on the soils 
from which the record were kept in either case. This difference of 
6 per cent in the amount of water, or 50 per cent increase over that 
in the uncultivated soil, is a very large amount and would doubtless 
have a very important effect upon the crop yield. This is confirmed 
by the actual pelds on the two soils, as reported by Younger t% Go., 
on whose farm the observations were made. 

Further work will be done along these lines by this division, to 
establish these general principles. In the meantime great care and 
judgment should be exercised in deciding upon whether it is advisable 
to adopt this practice in every case. 

CULTIVATION. 

Cultivation as here used means the actual stirring of the surface 
after the crop is planted, either with a plough, cotten sweep cultivator, 
harrow, hoe, or other implement The object of cultivation is two- 
fold — to destroy weeds and thus prevent the great drain which they 
make upon the soil moisture, and to loosen and pulverize the surface, 
leaving it as a fine mulch, the object of which is to prevent evaporo- 
tion. The first of these objects needs no further comment here. As 
regards the second object of cultivation, the result to be attained is 
to have the surface covered with a fine, dry mulch before the dry speE 
sets in, so as to conserve the water in the soil during dry periods. 

Cultivation is usually most effective in the early stages of the 
growth of crops especially during the growth of the vegetative |»rts 
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of the plant. It is nsual to stir the surface after e.ich rain. If another ' 
fain follows within a short time, this cultivation may do little or no- 
good ; but if a dry season follows, the cultivation may save the crop 
by its having diminished the evaporation While cultivation does 
not add water to the soil, as some claim, it prevents excessive loss, and 
thus maintains more water in the soil, which means about the same 
thing. 

The kind of treatment adapted to the cultivation of different soils • 
depends upon local conditions, climate, and the kind of crop. The 
object sought is the same in all cases but the means of attaining it' 
must be adapted to the local circumstances. As a rule, cultivation 
should be shallow, for two reasons, namely, to avoid disturbing the 
roots of the growing plants, and to avoid losing any more of the soil 
moisture than possible. A single cultivation after each rain is not 
necessarily enough, especially if a dry season is expected. 1 he sur- 
face must be kept loor,e and dry, and this may require more than one- 
cultivation, even if there has been no subsequent rain. 

Few of our agricultural crops require cultivation after they have 
attained their vegetative growth, and a crop is frequently injuied 
when cultivation is continued too long, because the soil is thus kept too 
wet, and the plants are not inclined to ripen as early as they should or 
to mature as large a yield of fruit or grain Most of our grain crops 
will mature more seed if the ground is moderately dry during their 
ripening period. 


UNDERDRAINAGE, 

A soil containing too much water during the whole or a considerable* 
part of the season should be underdrained to draw off the excessive 
amount of moisture. Most of our agricultural crops do better in a soil 
containing from 30 to 60 per cent of the* amount of water which 
the soil would contain if saturated. With less water, crops suffer; 
with more, they suffer from lack of air around their roots. Wheat may 
be grown very saccessfully, and will attain a perfectly normal 
development in water culture with its roots entirely immersed in a 
nutritive solution, provided the water is supplied with air at frequent 
intervals, but it will not grow in stagnant, saturated soil, not because 
there is too much water, but because there is too little air, A soil, 
therefore, which contains too much water contains too little air, and 
part of the water should be drawn off through ditches or tile drains. 

Centuries ago the Romans used to overcome this trouble by plant- 
ing the crop on very high ridges or beds, often 8 or 10 feet high and 
fully as wide In this way alleys were provided at frequent intervals 
to carry off the surface water, and the greatest extent of surface was 
presented for the drying out of the soil, while the roots were kept at a 
considerable distance from the saturated subsoil. 8torer states that 
some of these ridges are still to be found in localities in Europe. 
They are used to-day in a modified form in the cultivation of the sea- 
island cotton off the coast of South Carolina, but are being gradually 
give a upas the practice of underdrainage is introduced, which is cheaper 
in the end and more effective. 

Tile drainage is usually most effective in stiff clay soils and in low 
bottom lands, but it is occasionally beneficial in medium grades of" 
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loam or even in light sandy soils. It is practiced to a considerable- 
extent in the light sandy soil of the truck area of the Atlantic Sea- 
board,’ where the question of a few days in the time of ripening of the 
crop is an important factor. 


IBEIGATION. 

If the climatic conditions are such that it is impossible, with the 
most improved methods of ploughing, suhsoiling, and subsequent culti-- 
vation, to maintain a sufficient amount of moisture in the soil for the 
use of crops, it is then necessary to resort to irrigation or the artificial 
application of water to the soil. It is not the purpose here to enter 
into a discussion of the best methods of irrigation but simply to discuae- 
briefly the general principles of irrigation as practiced in maintaining 
proper conditions in the soil. 

Our ideas of irrigation should not be confined to the arid regions. 
To be sure, irrigation is much more important there than elsewhere,, 
for without artificial application of water, crops could not be produced 
in many localities. In the humid portion of the United States, even 
in localities in Florida where they have from 60 to 70 inches of annual 
rainfall, irrigation is used successfully as a means of insuring the 
crop against drought due to the uneven distribution of the rainfall. It 
has been pointed out in several publications of this division that where 
the supply of water in different soils reaches a certain point, which 
differs according to the texture of the soil, crop suffer for lack of it. 
In the truck soils of the Atlantic Coast this minimum is approximately 
4 per cent, while in the heavy limestone grass lands of Kentucky the 
pasture begins to dry up when the soils contain as much as 15 per cent 
jof water. 

Under our present modes of cultivation the farmer can do little for 
the crop during the time of actual drought. Ordinary cultivation is of 
comparatively little benefit during a prolonged dry season. Its most 
effective work is before the dry spell sets in. No matter what the 
value of the crop, and no matter how much this value is concentrated 
on small areas of land, there is practically hut little to be done to 
mre the crop. Irrigation should be used as an insurance against the 
loss of crops. A small popd fed by a wind mill would often save a 
garden or a small area of a valuable crop from destruction or great 
injury during a dry season. A small portable farm engine, which 
would be available at other times for cutting feed, thrashing grain, 
and other farm purposes, could be used to drive an irrigation pump 
during the dry seasons. This would be particularly valuable for 
tobacco, truck, and other crops which are grown under a very intensive 
system of cultivation. 

The object of all cultivation, in its broadest aspect, is to maintain, 
under existing climatic conditions, a uniform and adequate supply of 
water and air in soils, adapted to different classes of plants. This is the- 
object alike of ploughing, suhsoiling, cultivation, underdrainage, and 
irrigation ; they are all processes to be usod in maintaining suitable 
moisture conditions for the growth of crops. 
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There is^ perhaps^ no question of greater importance to the practical 
farmer than that of soil fertility. To produce profitable crops and at 
the same time to maintain and eyen to increase the productive capacity 
of the soil may rightly be termed good farming.’’ Many farmers are 
able to do this, and the knowledge of hoio to do it has been largely ac- 
quhed through years of experience, during which the character of the 
soil, its adaptability for crops, and the methods of its management and 
manuring have been made the subjects of careful study, without, how- 
ever, any definite and accurate knowledge concerning manures and their 
functions in relation to soils and crops. Experience is an excellent 
teacher ; still, a definite knowledge of first principles may he substi- 
tuted for years of experience in the successful use of manures. 

THE NEED OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

The fertility of the soil would remain practically unchanged if all the 
ingredients removed in the various farm products were restored to the 
land. This is to a large extent accomplished by feeding the crops grown 
on the farm to animals, carefully saving the manure and returning it to 
the soil, and if it is practicable to pursue a system of stock feeding in 
which those products of the farm which are comparatively poor in fer- 
tilizing constituents are exchanged in the market for feeding stuffs of 
high fertilizing value, the loss of soil fertility may be reduced to a mini- 
mum or there may be an actual gain in fertility. 

The following table, showing the amounts of fertilizing constituents 
in 1 ton of different agricultural products, indicates directions in which 
such an exchange may be effected with advantage : 


Manurial comiituents contained in 1 ton of various farm prodiccts. 



Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

Meadow hay 

Pounds, 

20.42 

Pom%ds, 

8.2 

Pounds,. 

26.4 

Glover kay 

40.16 

11.2 

36.6 

Potatoes 

7.01 

3.2 

11.4 

Wheat bran 

49.15 

64.6 

28.6 

.Linseed meal 

105.12 

32.2 

24.8 

Cotton- seed naesd 

135.65 

66.2 

29.2 

Wheat ' 

37.53 

15.8 

10.6 

'Oats 

36.42 

12.4 

8.8 

Corn 

33.06 

11.8 

7.4 

Barley 

39.65 

15.4 

! 9.0 

Milk 

10.20 

3.4 

3.0 

Cheese 

90.60 

^ 23.0 

5.0 

Live cattle 

53.20 

37.2 

3.4 



Tlie excliange of 1 ton of corn for 1 ton of wheat tran, for instance,, 
with result in a gain of 16 pounds of nitrogen, 43 of phospherio acid,, 
and 21 of potash. With an exchange of milk or potatoes for the con- 
eentrated feeding stuffs the gain is still more striking. 

A careful study of the present condition of farming in the United 
States indicates, however, that as a rule the manure produced on the 
iarm is not sufficient to maintain its fertility and that the need for arti-' 
ficial supplies is real, though the arq.ount req[uired may he considerably 
reduced by careful management. 

In the system of so-called grain-farming” which has obtained over- 
large areas of this country for a long time, and is still practiced in the 
Eastern, Middle, and Central Western States, the live stock kept is often 
limited to a number sufficient only to the needs of the farm for labour 
and food ; the grain is sold, and the manure is make up cMefly of the 
natural wastes, or unsalable material, such as straw, stalks, etc. The 
grain contains proportionately greater amounts of nitrogen and mineral 
constituents than these wastes; hence the practice continued for a long 
time results not only in a deficiency in the soil of organic substances 
containing nitrogen, but also in an exhaustion of the mineral substances. 
The original character of the soil and its treatment measure the rate of 
exhaustion. The less fertile soils of the East and South are rapidly de- 
pleted, while the rich prairie and river bottoms maintain their fertility 
for a longer period. 

Special crop farming, as for example the continuous cotton and 
tobacco growing of the South and the wheat growing of the West, is 
even more exhaustive, since here the demands upon the soil are not 
changed — year after year the same crop is grown and the same kind 
and proportion of constituents are required, while even less returns are 
made in the way of manure than in the system of farming above de- 
scribed. Moreover, thejland is left bare for a large part of the year and. 
loss of fertility from this cause is very large. The crops are less abun- 
dant each year, not because the soil is entirely exhausted, hut because 
it is so far exhausted of those constituents essential to the special crop 
grown that its production is no longer profitable. 

Changed conditions of farming, which have an important bearing, on 
this point, may be observed in two directions — (1) in the increased cost 
of labour and in the lower prices of grain, cotton, and tobacco ; and (2) 
in the increasing demand for market garden products and fruit. For 
example, in growing wheat, the labour of preparing the soil, of cultiva- 
tion, and of harvesting is practically the same whether the yield is 10 
Ibnshels per acre or 30 bushels. The same is true of a number of other 
crops ; hence in the larger yield the cost of labour per bushel is mate- 
rially reduced ; meagre crops of a relatively low value can not be pro- 
duced profitably with high-priced labour. Soils of a high degree of 
fertility are required in order to produce large yields of these crops. 
The return to the soil of only the wastes of the farm results sooner or 
later in a decrease in fertility, however good the management may be ; 
hence the need of supplies of plant food from sources outside the farm 
in order that maximum crops may be produced. 

In the case of market garden crops, it has been proven that even very 
fertile soils contain too little available food to insure a maximum pro- 
duction ; this is especially true where rapidity of growth," earliness, and 
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Tiigii quality of produce are important factors. The areas now neces- 
sarilj devoted to these crops are so great that the amount of farm ma- 
mires available is much too small ; besides, the constituents contained 
in such manures, being slowly available, are less useful than the more 
active forms contained in commercial fertilizing materials. They are 
in a sense artificial crops and, as a rule, need artificial supplies of plant 
food. 

Fruit culture, an industry of growing importance, is profitable, par- 
ticiilarty on the poorer soils near the Eastern markets, largely in pro- 
portion to the supply of the mineral elements in excess of those contained 
in soils otherwise weE adapted to the crops. A sufficiency of food not 
only enables the trees to resist unfavourable conditions, but improves 
the quality of the fruit and extends the hearing period of the orchards 
and Auneyards. 

It will thus be seen that it is either to make up the deficiencies of 
farm manures or in specialized intensive farming that commercial fer- 
tilizers can be most advantageoiisiy used. The latter should supple- 
ment and not entirely replace the maniirial resources of the farm. They 
give best results as a rule on soils well stocked with organic matter 
(humus), a material which can he maintained in soil only by the regular 
application of the bulky farm manures (including green manures). 

FERTILIZED REQUIREMENTS OF DIFFERENT SOILS AND CROPS. 

Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are the constituents most likely 
to be deficient in soils or most quickly exhausted by the production and 
removal of crops. These are known as essential” fertilizing consti- 
tuents, and the value of a commercial fertilizer is determined almost 
exclusively hy the amount and form of the nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash which it contains. It does not follow, however, that all soils 
or crops will respond equally to applications of materials containing these 
elements, because the needs of soils and the requirements of crops vary. 

Soils differ in respect to their needs for specific elements, owing either 
to their method of formation or to their management and cropping. A 
sandy soil is usually deficient in all the essential plant-food constituents — 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash — wffiile a clayey soil usually 
contains the mineral elements in abundance, particularly potash. On 
the other hand, a soil very rich in vegetable matter is frequently de- 
ficient in mineral matter, while a limestone, soil is likely to contain 
considerable proportions of phosphoric acid. These are the indications 
in a general way, and they explain why it is that different kinds of 
soil that have not been cropped differ in respect to their needs in re- 
ference to the different fertilizing constituents. 

, Methods of management and cropping also exert an influence ; for 
example, soils of equal natural fertility may not respond equally to 
uniform methods of fertilization, because in the one case a single crop, 
requiiing for its growth proportionately more of one of the essential 
elements than of another, is grown year after year, and it may he that 
the element required is the one that exists in the soil in least quantity. 
On the other hand, crops may be grown that demand but minimum 
amounts of the element in question ; hence its application to the soil 
■for the one crop may be followed' by largely increased returns, while 
for the other but Kttle if any increase in crop: is apparent.' 
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In tlie matter of management, too, a oonsideraHe variation may lie 
^ol3served. One soil may lose a large portion of its essential oonstitnente, 
because no pains are taken to retain for tlie use of the crop tke consti- 
tuents annually rendered available tbrongli the natural agencies of sun, 
■air, and water ; while in another, by means of carefnl cultivation and 
the use of absorbents and catch crops, the constituents made available 
are largely retained. 

Crops differ in respect to their power of acqxiirmg food. legumes, 
a class of plants which includes the various clovers, peas, beans, 
vetches, etc., differ from other plants in being able, under proper con- 
ditions, to acquire their nitrogen from the air, and can therefore make 
perfect growth without depending upon soil nitrogen. On the other 
hand, the various grasses and grains are not only dependent upon soil 
nitrogen, but they must have an abundance during their most rapid, 
period of growth in order to attain their maximum development. For 
the latter class of plants favourable results are secured from the proper 
use of nitrogenous manures, while for the former class the application 
of nitrogenous manures simply results in supjolying an element which 
could have been secured quite as well by the plant itself, without 
expense. liliistratioas could be multiplied, though perhaps less strik- 
ing than this, showing that the variations in crops in respect to their 
power of acquiring food are really very great, and a right knowledge 
of this fact has a most important bearing upon the economical use of 
commercial manures. 

The most satisfactory, and, indeed, usually the only method’’ says 
Armsby, ^^by which we can at present determine the needs of a soil is 
to ask the question of the soil itself by growing a crop upon it with 
different kinds of fertilizers and noting the result. Such soil tests with 
fertilizers have in, many cases given results of much immediate prac- 
tical value for the locality in which they were undertaken. As a rule, 
however, farmers have looked upon such experiments as something too 
costly and complicated for them to undertake, and consequently they 
have perforce been content to use fertilizers in a more or less hap- 
hazard manner, and in many cases, no doubt at a great financial dis- 
advantage,” 

While such tests are not so difficult or expensive as is often sup- 
posed it is recommended that before the fanner undertakes them for 
the first time he seek the advice of some one familiar with the details of 
such work. 

FORKS, SOURCES, AND COKPOSITIOlSr OF FERTIHZINa KAFERIALS. 

The term form.” as applied to a fertilizing constituent has reference 
to its combination or association with other constituents, which may be 
useful, though not necessarily so. The form of the constituent, too, has 
an important bearing upon its availability, and hence upon its useful- 
ness as plant food. Many materials containing the essential elements 
are practically worthless as sources of plant food because the form is not 
right ; the plants are unable to extract them from their combinations ; 
they hare ^Hinavailable.” In many of these materials the forms are 
changed by proper treatment, in which case they become valuable not 
'because the element itself is changed, but because itdhen exists in such 
form as readily to feed the plant. 
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liflTROGEN. 

Nitrogen is tlie most expensive of the three essential fertilizing ele- 
ments, It exists in three distinct forms, viz., as organic matter, as 
ammonia, and as nitrate. 

Organic niirogen exists in combination with other elements either 
m vegetable or animal matter. In fact all plants and animals contain 
nitrogen in this form, and the relative value of the varions substances 
ns sources of nitrogen depends upon their cont ent of it and upon the 
character of the substance and its treatment. All materials containing' 
organic nitrogen are valuable in proportion to their rapidity of decay 
or change, because decay and change of form must take place before the 
nitrogen can serve as food. In some cases the decay is longer delayed 
than in others. The material may be hard and dense, or it may have 
been treated for the express purpose of preventing decay, or it. may be 
associated with other substances that resist the agents which effect 
decay. Thns organic nitrogen differs in availability not only according 
to the kind of material which supplies it, hut upon the treatment it 
receives. 

The most abundant supplies of nitrogen occur in organic forms. The 
most valuable sources of organic nitrogen, from the standpoints of uni- 
formity in compositioD, richness in the constituent, and availability, are 
dried blood, dried meat, or azotine, and concentrated tankage, which 
are produced in large quantities in slaughterhouses and rendering 
establishments ; dried fish, refuse from fish-oil and canning establish- 
ments; and cotton-seed meal, the residue of the cotton seed after the 
oil has been extracted. These vary somewhat in composition, hut 
within comparatively narrow limits (see table, p. 106). They are all 
rich in nitrogen, and decay rapidly when the conditions are favourable, 
and are very useful in cases were rapid and continuous feeding of the 
plant with nitrogen is desirable. 

These products, while valued principally as sources of nitrogen, also 
furnish more or less phosphoric acid, the dried blood and meat, sbowing 
the least and the fish the greatest amount. Other nitrogenous matc- 
xials which are less desirable are leather meal, horn and hoof meal, 
wool waste, felt waste, and similar products. These contain, us a rale, 
a high content of nitrogen, but they are so very slow to d(5ca.y tliat it is 
doubtful whether their use in their original form is advisable whem 
forms of known value are available at reasonable prices. Where the 
object is gradually to increase the fertility of the soil rather than to 
secure immediate returns, they may become useful. Farmers fre- 
quently have access to local supplies at a slight cost, tlie chief expense 
being the labour of carting and distributing, in which case they a.ro 
worth considering. 

Nitrogen as ammonia exists in commercial manure products in the 
form of sulphate of ammonia, chloride of ammonia, etc., and is more 
readily available than organic forms. It is one of the first products 
that results from the decay of organic substances. 

Nitrogen in the ^form of ammonia is obtained almost entirely from 
sulphate of ammonia, which is one of the most concentrated materials 
from which nitrogen is obtained for fertilizing purposes, the commercial 
product containing on the average 20 per cent, of nitrogen. As already 
indicated, ammonia is one of the first products in the decay of organic 
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tsmbstancesj and tMs^ together with the fact of its concentration^ make^ 
the sulphate an extremely Taluahle form of nitrogen. While it is 
extremely soluble in water, it is not readily remoyed from the soil by 
"leaching, except in the absence of growing plants, since it is readily 
absorbed by organic and other compounds of the soil. 

Nitrogen as nitrate exists in commercial products as nitrate of soda,^ 
nitrate of potash, etc. These, like the ammonia compounds, are ex- 

■ tremely soluble, and the nitrogen contained in them is readily avail- 
■able as food for plants. The nitrogen in this form is directly and imme- 
diately available, no further changes being necessary. 

The chief source of nitrogen as nitrate is nitrate of soda. This salt 
is rich in nitrogen, showing on the average 16 per cent, and is quite 
uniform in composition. It is completely soluble in water, diffused 
readily throughout the soil, and differs from the ammonia compounds 
in forming no insoluble compounds with soil constituents. It is, there- 
fore, liable to be washed out of the soil if applied in too large quanti- 
ties or when there is an absence of vegetation. Plants that derive 
their nitrogen from the soil secure it chiefly in the form of a nitrate ; 
hence nitrate of soda is one of the most directly useful of the nitroge- 
nous materials. 

As already explained, nitrogen in organic forms is changed into 
ammonia by the decay or rotting of the substance. Ammonia, while it 
may nourish plants directly, is usually changed into a nitrate, in which 
form it is taken up by the plant. An application of nitrogen as nitrates 
may be completely used by the plant in a very short time ; as ammonia 
or organic matter it may be partially or wholly used in the course of a 
iseason, depending upon whether the conditions are favorable for caus- 
ing the changes that must take place. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID. 

Phosphoric acid is derived from materials called phosphates, in which it 
may exist in combination with lime, iron, or alumina as phosphates of lime^, 
iron, or alumina. Phosphate of lime, however, is the form most largely 
used as a source of phosphoric acid. Phosphoric acid occurs in fertilizers 
in three forms : That soluble in water and readily taken up by plants ; that 
msoluble in water but still readily used by plants, also known as ‘^hever- 
ted; jiiid that s<dublc only in strong acids and consc(piently very slowly 
used by the |)lant. The soluble and reverted’' together constitute the 

available plios|;)liori.c a.cid. The phosphoiic acid in natural or untreated 
phosphat-OB iHinsolulfle in water and not readily available to plants ; that is^ 
the rate of availability depends largely upon the rapidity with which 
the substance rots or decays, and the rate of decay again depends upon 
the character of the substance with which the phosphate is associated.. 
If it is combined with organic substance, as in animal bone, the rate of 
decay is more rapid than if with purely mineral substances. The inso- 
luble phosphates are converted into soluble forms by treatment with 
strong acids, as explained later. Such products are known as acidphosr 
phates or superphosphates. 

Bone^ in its various forms, is the only one of the insoluble phosphates 
that is now used directly upon the soil, or without other change ^flian is 

■ accomplished by mechanical action or grinding. The terms used to in- 
dicate the character of the bone have reference rather to their mechanic 
.ical form than to the relative availability of the phosphoric acid contain- 
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ed in ttem. Tlie terms raw bone/’ fine boiie/^ '' boiled^ "and steamed 
bone/^ etc., are used to indicate mctbodsjof preparation^ and iiiasmncli 
a® bone is a material wliicb is nsefiil largely in proportion, to its rate of 
decay, its fineness lias an important bearing upon a-vailability, since tlio 
finer tie bone tie more sniiace is exposed for tie action oJ: iliose foi'ccs 
wiici cause decay or sohiiion, and tie qnieier will tie coiistilnenis be- 
come aYailaile. In ti© process of boiling or steaming, not only is bone 
made finer, bnt its piysical ciaracler in other respecis is als<^ liaiigeci 
tie particles, wietier fine or course, being made soft and cnimily ratier 
than dense or bard ; bence it is more liiely to act qnicily iban if tie 
same degree of fineness be obtained by simple grinding. lie plios- 
pborie acid in fine si;eamed bone may all become a, variable in one or two 
years, while the coarser fatty raw bone sometimes resists final decay for 
three or four years, or even longer. Eone, however, eoiiiaiiis consider* 
able nitrogen, a fact wbieb sbonldbe lemembered in itsnse, particularly 
if used in ccmparisoai W'itli other pliospiutic materials wliieli do not con- 
tain this element. 

Pure raw bone conlaiiis on an average 22 per cent, of pbospioricaevid 
and 4 per cent, of nitrogen. By steaming or boiling, a portion of the 
organic substance containing nitrogen is extracted, which has tie effect 
of proportionately iB.creasing tie phosphoric acid in the product ; beiico 
a steamed bone may contain as high as 28 per cent of pbosplioric add 
and as low as 1 per cent, of nitrogen. Steamed bone is nsnal!}', thei'e* 
fore, much richer in phosphoric acid than raw bone. 

Tankage is a bone product which, as a rnle, contains more nitrogen 
than bone proper. It is also more variable in its composition, depend*’ 
ing upon the proportions of bone and meat used in its preparation. It 
is not so lai'gely used as a direct fertilizer as bone. 

Other phosphates derived from bone, as boneblack, bone ash, etc., are 
but little used directly as sources of pbosplioric acid; for while they are 
derived from organic sources, the treatment which tliey have recei'veii^ 
besides depriving them of their nitrogen, causes them to bo a, much less 
valuable source of phosphoric acid than the various forms of bone already 
discussed. In both cases the organic substances ‘which show the gi'eator 
tendency to decay have been removed — in the case of boneblack by beating 
the bone in air-tight vessels, and in bone ash by burning in the open air. 

The mineral phosphates differ from what may ' be ' termed ^'^organio 
pbospbates^^ in that they contain no organic or animal matter, and tluit 
they are more compact and dense in their nature. The chief sourc(hs ol 
'these phosphates are the river and land phosphates of South Claixiliiia, 
the “soft,” “pebble,” and “rock” or “bowlder’’’ phosphates of Florida, 
the apatites” of Canada, the phosphate mines of Tennessee, and phos* 
phatic slag, ^ a waste product from the manufacture of steel from phos* 
phatic' iron ores. With the exception of the latter, which is not an 
abundant product in this country, these phosphates are not yet used to 
any considerable extent, even when very finely ground^ without having 
been treated with acid. They are however, the chief raw materials from 
which superphosphates are made. 

3. jj'so known as Thomas Phosphate Powder, Thomas slag, and Odorless Phos**- 
phate. 

^ ^ Pinely ground mineral phosphate known as “floats’’ has been used to 
Umited extend in some localities. 'fv ' 
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BuperpIio^pJmte^^ or soluble pbospbates^ are derived from tlie insolm- 
He materials already described by first grinding to a powder and then 
mixing with siilpliiiric acid, which changes the msolnble phosphoric acid 
to the soluble form. The soluble phosphoric acid thus obtained is a de- 
finite chemical compound, and is identical in composition whatever may 
have been the material from which it was derived. The term super- 
phosphates is, therefore, applied to any material containing soluble phos- 
phoric acid as its chief constituent. In superphosphates there is nearly' 
always present, however, in addition to the soluble, the reverted foriii;, 
which is probable quite as useful as tbe soluble form. Tlie superphos- 
phates made from boneblack and hone ash differ from the mineral super- 
phosphates mainly in showhig a higher content of available'’ phospho- 
ric acid, an a'vcra.ge of 16 per cent., which is practically all soluble^ 
Mineral superphosphates contain on the average 14 per cent, of avaibible 
which may include from 1 to 3 per cent, of reverted, besides more or less 
of the insoluble. Superphosphates made from animal bone di'ffer from 
those made from the other materials mentioned in containing nitrogen 
ill addition to phosphoric acid. Tliey are, however, sometiirieK cal-led 
ammoniated super'pliosphates” or dissolved aiiimoniated bone.” 

I'll the use of phosphoric acid, therefore, it m'ust be rcme'inbereci 
tluit the source h,a,.s an important hearing in determining whe- 
ther it is 'used as a phosphate or as a superphosphate. As regards tlic 
untreated phosphates, it must be rcmeml)ored tliaJ» those deiaved froiri 
organic snhstances, such as bone, are the m<')re valual)le becai'ise oi* their 
greater tendency to decay and grea,ter ease of solution, a.nd tliai'. this 
tendency to decay is promoted by siicli means as wall increa.se tlie linc'^' 
ness of division. In the case of superpliOvspliates, those 'which, coniuiii 
the greatest proportion of soluble pliosphoric acid a,i*e relatively the 
most 'valuable, because tbe soliiblo phosphoric acid readily distrih'uics it- 
self ill the soil and goes to the roots of plants, while the reverted re- 
mains where it is placed and the roots of the plants must come to it. In 
the next place, it should be remembered that phosphoric acid is not 
washed from the soil, though in a soluble form, since it is finally 'fi’xcd'^' 
by coming in contact with lime, iron, and other mineral siilistances 
usually present in good soils. 

J>OTAKTr. 

Potasli may C'xisii in a 'number of forms, tlio'ugh cbiefl.y as chlorids, ci'r 
muriates, in 'wh'ich. case the potash, is combiiuxl with (‘lilo,rin; a:rid. as- 
BTilphateB in which, the potash is combined with s'ulphiiric acid. With 
potash, however, the form, docs not., exert so great an i'nflueiK.^e upon 
availability as is the case with nitrogeii and phospho’r.ic acid. All forms 
are freely soluble in 'waiter, and are believed to be n, early if not', cpiite 
equally available as food. The form of the potash has, liowover, unim- 
portant influence upon the quality of certain crops, due rather to the 
constituents with which the potash is associated than to the potash itself.. 
For example, it has been demonstrated that the quahty of tobacco^; 
potatoes, and certain other crops is unfavourably influenced by the use* 
of muriate of potash, while the same crops show a superior quality if 
materials free from chlorids have been used as the source^ of potash 
applied. 

The chief sources of potash salts at the present time are the Stass-^ 
furt mines of Qprmany, and. "the products of these mines, which aro 
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now readily obtainable in tbis country are kainit, sylyinit^ iniiriate of 
■potasli, Mgb" grade sulpbate of potash, and double siilpliate of potash 
and magnesia, or double manure salts. The kainit and sylvinit are 
erade products of the mines, and contain, in addition to potash, a num- 
ber of other salts, chiefly ordinary salt (sodium chlorid) and magnesium 
sulphate. The potash in kainit, though in. the form of a sulphate, pro- 
duces an efiect quite similar to that derived from tlie use of miiriatojr 
because of the large quantities of chlorids mixed with it. It contains 
•on the average about 12-| .per cent of actual potash. Sylvinit differs 
from kainit in cont aining a slightly higher per cent of potash, which 
exists both in the form of a sulphate and of a chlorid, and a lower con- 
tent of the magnesia and other salts. The other potash products naen- 
tioned are manufactured from the crude forms, and are much more con- 
centrated. The muriate and sulphate contain on the average about 50 
per cent of actual potash. The chief impiirity in the case of the mu- 
riate is common salt. The double sulphate of potasli and magnesia con- 
tains about 26 per cent of actual potash, though much lower grades of 
this material are found. 

Materials that do not show a wide variation in composition, and in 
which the constituents are practically uniform in their action, may be 
regarded as standard in the sense that they can be depended upon to 
furnish practically the same amount and form of the constituents wher- 
ever secured. Tor example, a ton of nitrate of soda or bonehlack super- 
phosphates (dissolved boneblack) will on the average furnish 320 pounds 
of nitrogen or of phosphoric acid, the nitrogen all in the form of a ni- 
trate and the phosphoric acid practically all soluble ; wherea s a ton of tank- 
age, for instance, mil vary widely both in the content and in the avail- 
ability of its nitrogen and phosphoric acid, depending upon the method 
by which it has been derived. Hence, nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, dried blood, and superphosphates and pot. ash salts are standard 
products, because they can be depended upon both in respect to the con- 
tent and form of their constituents. 

AGRICtTLTXTRAL V. COMMKRCrATi VAUUE OP PPUITIIUZERS. 

The agTicultural value of any of the fertili^^ing <x)nstitutn»tB is mea- 
sured by the value of the increase of the crop produced by its use, and 
is, of course, a variable factor, depending upon (1) the avaiiahihty of 
the constituent, and (2) the value of the ofop produced.; For example,, 
in the first case, the agricultural value of a pound of soluble phosphoric 
acid is likely to be greater than tliat of a pound of insoluble when a,p- 
plied under the same conditions as to soil and crop, because in tlie one 
case the element is in its most available form, while in the other it is 
least avails^ible. In the second place, the soluble phosphoric acid may 
exert its Ml effect and cause a greatly increased yield on a certain crop, 
and still not cause an increase in value sufficient to pay the cost of the 
application, while for another crop the application may result in a veiy 
great increase in value. The character or form of the materials used 
must, therefore, be carefully considered in the use of manures. Slow- 
acting materials cannot he expected to givd profitable returns, particu- 
larly upon quick- growing crops, nor expensive materials such profitable 
returnB when used for crops of relatively low value as for crops of rek- 
' lively high value. 

This agricultural value is, however, separate and distinct from what 
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is termed commercial value,” or cost in market. TMs value is deter- 
, mined by market and trade conditions, as cost of production of the 
«rude materials, methods of manipulation required, etc. Since there 
is no strict relation between agricultural and commercial or market 
waltie, it frequently happens that an element in its most available form, 
and under ordinary conditions of high agricultural value, costs less in 
market than the same element in less available forms and of a lower 
agricultural value. The cost of production in the one case is lower 
than in the other,, though the returns in the field are far superior. 

The commercial value has reference to the material as an article of 
commerce, hence commercial ratings of various fertilizers have refer- 
ence to their relative cost and are used lai'gely as a means by which the 
different materials may be compared. 

VARIATIONS IN THE COMPOSITIONS OP MANUFACTURED FERTILIZERS, 

All manufactured products or brands of fertilizers one made up of a 
mixture of the various kinds and forms of the fertilizing materials just 
described, and the differences that exist in the brands of different 
manufacturers are due both to differences in the characier and to varia- 
tions in the proportions of the materials used to form tlie different 
brands ; that is, while all manufacturers must go to the sources of sup- 
ply indicated, they may select cither good or poor products and may 
vary the proportions of the different materials used. 

The difference between a good brand of fertilizer and a poor one lies 
not so much in differences that intiy exist in the total amount of plant 
food contained in it as in the quality of the materials of which it is 
made. For instance, in one brand the nitrogen may have been derived 
entirely from insoluble organic materials and the phosphoric acid from 
untreated phosphates rather than superphoBjihates ; while in another 
the nitrogen may have been derived from the three sources of nitrogen, 
viz., nitrates, ammonia salts, and organic matter, and the phosphoric 
acid entirely from superphosphates. In the first brand the total food 
contained may be quite as great as in the other, yet the immediate rosalts 
obtained from its use would be loss satisfactory than tha,t obtained from 
the one containing the more active forms of fertilizing constituentB. 

The diiferonceB ihat exist between, good and poor fertilizers are quite 
oletirly shown by ihc clicanical analyses mack^ by the various experiment 
fitatio'iis, pi‘ovided ilio analysis is cavried hir enough to sliow both the 
annount and form of the nii;r<)gen, phosphoric acid, and potash. For in- 
etance, an analysis wliidi shows that a <x)nsiderahle proportion of the 
nitrogen exists m nitratos or as ammonia is positive evidence that good 
nitrogenous materials have been used ; if it shows that the phosphoric 
-acid is laigely in a soluble form, the consumer knows that; siipcrphos- 
pliates have been used. On the other hand, if all the nitrogen is shown 
to be in. the form of organic matter, and that a large proportion of the 
phosphoric acid is insoluble, it is evident that materials containing less 
active forms of plant food have been used. In the next jilace, it is the 
quality and amount of plant food that m contained in a fertilizer which 
determines its value rather than the relative proportion of the various 
constituents, though under certain well-known conditions the latter is 
of very considerable importance. Special crop brands are particularly 
useful only when an abundance of all the plant-food constituents are 
present in the soil 
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THE PURCHASE OF PEETILIZERS. 

Asa mloj farmers are incKned to purchase fertilizers on tlie ton ba- 
witlioiit siifEcient regard to tlie content or form of tlie constituents' 
contained in tlieiii. The direct value of a fertilizer is dotemiiiied by 
the percentage of iiilrogeUj phosj^horic acid, or potash wliiclx it con- 
tains. Hence, Tie buying of a fertilizer is virtually the buying of one 
or more of these constituents. The more concen rated the material or 
the richer it is in plant food the less will he the expense of haiidliiig 
the constituent desired. 

The following are illustrations of ihe methods hy which brands may 
he made up, the diffcreiicevS that may exist in the content of actual fer- 
tilizing constituents, and the causes of variation in ton prices : 

Fomiula No. 1. 

Mtiate of soda, SOOlbs., fiimislimg nitrogen......... SOlbs., or 4 p. ct. 

Boneblack snpeTpliospIiato IjlOO'ibs., fariiisliing phosphoric acid ISOlbs , or 0 p. ct. 
Muriate of p otash 400lbs. , f umisiuiig potash 20l>ll)S . ^ o r I (I p . ct. 

Total 2,0001bs., furnishing total xdant food 400ibs. 

Formula 

jKTitrate of soda... 2501bs,, furnishing nitrogen. 401bs., or 2 p. ct«. 

Boneblack siiporxdiospliate l,0001bs., furnishing phosphoric acid 1601bs., or 8 p. ct. 

Muriate of potash 801bs., furnishing potash 401bs., or 2 p. ct. 

Make' weight... 67 Olbs. • 

Total 250001 bs., furnishing total plant food 240 !bs. 

Hormiila Ho. 1 shows a high-grade product, both in respect to quality 
of plant food and concentration, while Ho. 2 is high“gTade only in res- 
pect to quality. In order that the plant food may be contained in 1 
ton it is necessary to add what is called makc-WHight,” or a diluent, 
usually consisting of substances that contain no direct fertilizing value. 

High-grade mixtures cannot be made from low-grade materials* 
Low-grade mixtures caiiiiot be made from high-grade inaierials witli- 
out adding Tiuike-weight’^ Tire advaiita.ges of liigli-griido products arc 
concentration and high quality of plant food.” 

It will be observed that formula Ho. 1 contains nearly twic^e as much 
plant food as Ho. 2 ; or, in other words, it will require about 2 tons of 
a fertilizer made according to formula Ho. 2 to secure the same total 
amount of plant food as is contained in 1 ton of Ho, 1. How, tlie ma- 
terial in Ho. 2 otlier than the actual plant food is of no direct ferti- 
lizing value, hut the actual cost of the constituents is considerably in- 
creased, because the ex|)enses of handling, bagging, shippmg, and sel- 
ling are just double what they would be for Ho. 1. 

It has been shown hy continued studies at the Hew Jersey Experi- 
ment Station that the charges of the manufacturers and dealers for 
'mixing, bagging, shipping, and other expenses are, on the average^ 
f8.50 per ton ; and also that the average manufactured fertilizer con- 
tains about 300 pounds of actual fertilizing constituents per ton. A 
careful study of the fertilizer trade indicates that these conditions are 
also practically true for other States in which large quantiticB of com- 
mercial fertilizers are used. 

Formula Ho. 1 would contain 460 pounds of actual available fertiliz- 
(1) First Principles of Agriculture, E. B. Yoorhees, p. 109. 
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ing constituents per ton- — 160 pounds, or over 50 percent, more tlianis 
contained in tlie average manufactured brand. Tliat is, a farmer pur- 
chasing a brand similar to formula No. 1 would secure in 2 tons as mucli 
plant food as would be contained in 3 tons of tlie average manuafactured 
brand. Assuming that the charges per pound of plant food at the fac- 
tory, and that the expense charges are the same in each case, and also 
that the equality of plant food in the one is as good as in the other, the' 
consumer would save |8.50 by purchasing 2 tons of the former instead 
of 3 tons of the latter. In a few States the consumption of fertilizers ^ 
ranges from 150,000 to over 300,000 tons annually, while in many it is 
from 25,000 to 50,000 tons. 

Thus is shown the very great saving that maybe effected in the mat- 
ter of the purchase of fertilizers from the standpoint of concentration 
alone, or, in other words, the importance of a definite Imowledge of 
what constitutes value in a fertilizer. This saving may be accom- 
plished, too, without any detriment io the manufacturer, since the fdi- 
ierence to him between making liigh-grade or low-grade goods, in re- 
ference to concentration, is largely a matter of unskilled labour. The 
manufacturers are in the business to cater to the demands of the trade ; 
if consumers are intelligent, high-grade rather than low-grade goods 
wull be pr<jvided by the manufacturers. Furthermore, as already indi- 
cated, higli-gradc in the matter of concentration means high-grade in 
quality, for high-grade mixtures can not be made from low-grade pro- 
ducts. 

In. many cases, too, it is desirable to purchase the unmixed fertilizing' 
materials, either for use singty or to be mixed at homo. Hero, too, a 
great saving may be effected — (1) in the cost per pound of the consti- 
tuents , (2) in freight rates, and (3) in having the mixing performed by 
the ordinary labour of the farm at times when it does not int erfere with 
regular out-door wx)rk* The advantages to be derived from this method 
are, however, fully realized only when it is possible to purchase in large 
quantities for cash. 

As an illustration of the saving that may be effected, it is but neces-' 
sary to cite the experience of a farmers’ organization 'in New Jersey, 
wliicl'i now purchases annually some 500 or 600 tons of umnixed goods. 
The cost p(,u' pound of the ingredients is to them over 40 per cent less 
than t,bc aA'erag'O cost to those wdio buy the average mixture in smaE 
qiiantiticH “on time” from their local dealers. 

It lias been sliown, too, by the studies of many of the experiment sta- 
tions of both the East and South that the materials can be evenly 
mixed on the farm ; besideB, samples carefully taken show as good a 
mechanical condition as those made by the lead'ing manufacturers. 

This method of purchasing also possesses the further advantage of 
enabling the farmer to apply just the kind and form of ingredient that 
he has found by experience or experiment to be best adapted to his soil 
and crop. Besides, he knows positively, particularly in case of the ele- 
ment nitrogen, whether it is in the form of nitrate, ammonia, or organic 
matter, and whether the organic nitrogen is contained in substanceB 
that are likely to 'decay quickly, as blood, cotton-seed meal, etc., or , in 
such insoluble and slow-acting substances as groxmd leather, horn, etc^ 

Tn mixtures the kind of organic nitrogenous substances used can not 
be definitely shown by a chemical analysis. 
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CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH EEBTIDIZERS MAY BE FEOFITABLY USED, 

■ Witli a more or less complete knowledge of tke need of artificial sup- 
■plies of fertilizer, the character, composition, and nsef illness of the Ya-* 
rioTis materials, and the best method of purchase, the practical question 
arises, Will it pay to use them? Many of our most successful farmers 
are by their practice answering this question in the affirmative. It is, 
however, not entirely a question of plant food with them, and one 
phase of it may be illustrated by the following typical case : Mr. A 
applies fertilizer, his crop is doubled or tripled, and a reasonable 
profit is secured. Mr. B applies the same amount and kind under simi- 
lar natural conditions of soil and receives no benefit. The diffierence 
in results is due not to the fertilizer, but to the farmer himself. In 
one case the natural agencies —sun, air, and water — were assisted and 
enabled to do their maximum work, because care was taken to make 
the conditions other than the supply of plant food as perfect as possi- 
ble, while in the other they were prevented from exercising their full 
influence because physical conditions of soil were imperfect, due to care- 
less plowing, seeding, cultivation, and cropping. 

In other words, the profit from the use of fertilizers is measured to 
M large degree by the perfection of soil conditions which are entirely 
within the power of the farmer to control. The production possible 
from^ a definite amount of plant food can be secured only when the 
conditions are such as to permit its proper solution, distribution, and 
retention by the soil. 

The fact that fertilizers may now be easily secured and are easily 
applied has encouraged careless use rather than a thoughtful expend- 
iture or perhaps an equivalent amount of money or energy in the 
proper preparation of the soil for them. Of course it does not follow 
that no returns are secured from plant food applied under unfavorable 
conditions, but it needs to be emphasized that full returns can not be 
obtained under such circumstances either with or without fertilizers, 
Grood plant food is wasted and the profit possible to bo derived is 
largely reduced. Moreover, farming in its strict sense is the convor- 
sion of three essential elements into salable products, and therefore 
the use of plant food must be governed largely by its cost, and tho 
kind of crop upon which it is applied. 

The very high prices paid by many for fertilizers — though admittedly 
due to their lack of knowledge concerning what constitutes value in 
a fertilizer and to irrational methods of buying — renders it impossible 
to secure a reasonable profit by their unsystematic use upon such sta- 
ple products as wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and tobacco, because these 
crops absorb relatively large amounts of the manurial constituents, and 
are at the present time products of relatively low value. 

The bushel or pound of crop contains a high content relatively of 
the fertilizing constituents while the selling price is low, thus leaving 
but a narrow margin between the cost of the constituent and the price 
received for it in the product. 

The growth of such crops as potatoes, tomatoes^ sweet potatoes 
forage crops for the dairy, and vegetable crops for the market or can- 
nery by the use of high-priced plant food is more often attended with, 
■profit, because they are usually crops of high market value and are 
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proportionately less exhaustive. This does not mean that the former" 
erops shall he abandoned, but rather that our systems of practice shall 
he changed so as to include in the rotation some high-priced crop to- 
which shall be applied such an abundance of plant food as to insure a 
yield, limited only by the season, and climate, which will, under average 
conditions of soil and season, yield a profit, besides leaving a residue 
of plant food for the cereals, grasses, or catch crops that follow. These 
being capable of extracting their mineral food from relatively insoluble 
scources will yield a large increase of crop without a direct outlay for ' 
fertilizers. Farming will thus he more successful, because profitable 
crops are secured, while at the same time fertility is increased. 

THB KIND OF FERTILIZER TO USE. 

The kind of fertilizer tc use should be considered (1) in reference 
to whether it shall be nitrogenous, phosphatic, or potassic in its char-^ 
acter, and not to whose brand shall be used; and (2) as to the form 
in which the fertilizing constituents exist, whether quickly or slowly 
available. A proper understanding of these points requires that we 
shall consider briefly the various classes of farm crops and their power 
of acquiring food. 

The cereals^ Indian com excepted (see p. 103), and grasses are quite 
similar in their habits of growth, and may be regarded as a clasSj^- 
distinguished by extensive root systems and long periods of growth 
which enable them to extract the mineral food necessary from rela- 
tively insoluble sources, and because of their very rapid development 
of leaf and stem during a short season just before maturity are unable 
to make normal growth during this period without an abundance o£ 
nitrogen in immediateley available forms. This period usually precedes 
the time of rapid nitrification ; hence on soils of good natural fertility 
the application of nitrogen at the right time and in the form of a nitrate 
results in a largely increased crop. The fact here stated has led cer- 
tain eminent scientists to regard nitrogen as a dominant or ruling 
element for this class of plants, and it is true if the limitations are 
properly understood. 

The leguminous clover, peas, beans, vetches, etc. — should also 

be regarded as a distinct class. They possess powers of acquiring food 
which, as far as we know now, are not common to any other class of 
plants. They do not depend altogether upon soil sources for their 
nitrogen, but draw this element partly from the air, and they make 
almost ravenous use of the mineral constituents, particularly potash 
and lime. A knowledge of these facts is not only useful in indicating 
what kind of manures to use, viz., an abundance of the mineral consti- 
tuents only, but suggests that the growth of these crops must result in 
the enrichment of soils in the expensive element, nitrogen, so essential 
for crops whose exclusive source of supply is the soil. 

Boot and tuber crops may also he regarded as a class which, because 
of their habits of growth, are unable to make ready use of the insolu- 
ble mineral constituents of the soil, and hence for full development 
require an abundance of all the fertilizing constituents in readily avail- 
able forms. Of the three classes of fertilizing constituents, the nitro-" 
gen is especially useful for the slow- growing beets and mangels ; soluble 
phosphates are required in abundance for the turnip ; and potatoes*.. 
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wliite and sweet, respond favorably to liberal dressings of potash. 
"That is, while the fertilizers should contain all three elements, certain 
of the crops, because of their peculiarities of growth, require certain of 
them in greater relative amounts and in immodiately available forms. 

The object of the growth, too, whether for the immature produce or 
for the fully developed plant, is a matter worthy of careful considera- 
tion. In Other words, Shall the fertilizing bo of' such a character as to 
stimulate and force an unnatural and artilicial growth, or .such as 
assists in the natural development of the plant F That the spceiiic 
function of xiitrogenous manures is to encourage and even force leaf 
development is a fact not disputed by the highest authority ; lie.net! 
their use in stimulating unusual growth is of the greatest importance 
in growing market-garden crops, in order that the tenderness and suc- 
culence, which is the measure of quality in most of those products, may 
be secured. 

Fruit Trees are slow-growing plants and therefore do not need quick- 
acting fertilizers as a rule. They appropriate plant food very slowly 
and highly soluble manures, such as nitrate of soda, are liable to bo 
washed out of the soil without being utilized. For this reason the use 
of nitrate of soda is not advised except where the growth of nursery 
stock is to be forced or whore bearing trees exhibit a lack of luxuri- 
ance in foliage. The old and still common practice of fertilizing fruit 
trees every few years with slowly decomposing manures, such as barn- 
yard manure, leather waste, horn refuse, wool waste, leaf mold, tobacco 
stems, etc., is thus seeu to have more or less of a scientific basis. 
Frequently, however, it is desirable to stimulate the growth and 
fruitfulness of the trees, and for this purpose more active fertilizing 
materials than the above are needed. In selecting and mixing the 
latter the fact that fruits are “ potash feeders” should he taken into 
consideration. 

Probably there is no bettor fertilizer for fruit tres than a mixture of 
muriate of potash aud ground bone (1 part of tho fonnor to 1-| parts, 
of tho latter). A good practice is to apply this mixture to clover or 
some other leguminous crop which i.s turned under as a grcoti nianure, 
and in addition, whore tobacco stems can bo obtained cheaply, to apidy 
these about the trees. Wood ashes or cotton-hull ashes niay bo sub- 
stituted for muriate of potash if those products can bo obtainod at 
reasonable prices. 

The fertilizer requirements of small f ruiis are similar to those of or- 
chard fruits, hut being as a rule more rapid growers they can utilize 
to advantage heavier applications of soluble fertilizing materials and 
do not derive the same benefit as orchard fruits from slowly decompos- 
ing manures. 

In deciding upon the kind of manure to use the character of tho soil 
must, of course, bo taken into account. Crops grown on soils poor in 
decaying vegetable matter (humus) _ are as a rule benefited by appli- 
cations of nitrogenous manures, while those grown upon soils well 
supplied with this substance arc more bonofitod by phosphates and 
potash. Upon heavy soils phosphates are likely to be more bonefieial 
than nitrogen, while the reverse is tho case on light dry soil. All sandy 
soils are as a rule deficient in potash, while clayey ‘soils contain this 
dement in larger quantities. 
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111 tMs cliscussion' tlie barest outlines have been drawn. There are 
many exceptions to the general rules. The farmer^ with the general 
principles well in mind, must use his intelligence in applying them to 
his conditions. 

FERTILIZERS SHOTTLT) BE APPLIED SYSTEMATICALLY. 

The suggestions already given lead to another of great importance, 
viz, that the use of fertilizers should be systematic. In order that this 
may be accomplished, a definite system of cropping should be adopted 
and a definite scheme of manuring worked out that shall meet the con- 
ditions of crop, season, and climate, and enahle the farmer to utilize to 
the best advantage home’ and local supplies of manure. While it is 
impossible to give more than the merest outline of such methods, the 
following suggestions are ofiered : 

In the first place, in nearly every State or even locality some one 
system of cropping is better adapted to the conditions tlian another. 

It may be the extensive system, which includes large areas, and the 
crops, grain cotton, tobacco, or sugar cane ; or the intensive system, 
with smaller areas and crops of quicker growth and higher value. For 
the former a method of manuring should be adopted wliicli, is not too 
expensive, but which provides for increa.sed crops and gradual gain ill 
fertility. I.t would be impracticable in extensive farming, for example, ■ 
to atilempt to increase the yield of a, wlieat crop from 12 to 30 bushels 
per acre by the addition of fertilizers only, for as already pointed out, 
plant food is but one of the conditions of fertility, and if it were prac- 
ticable from tlie standpoint of yield, it would be folly from the stand- 
point of profit. 

A study of the following common four-year rotations — Indian corn, 
potatoes, wlieat, and hay — will illustrate what is meant by rational and 
eystematic methods of manuring. On soils of medium fertilify spread 
ihe farm manure during the fall and winter, and after the land 
is ploughed apply broadcast and harrow in, or harrow first and then drill 
in, 400 pounds per acre of a mixture made of 100 pounds each of cotton- 
seed meal, ground bone, acid phosphate, and muriate of potash, or 
tluur equivalent in kind and form of other fertilizing constituents. 

This mixture would have approximately the following composition : 
Nitrogen 2.5 per cent, phosplioric acid 10 per cent, and potash 12.5. 
per cent. If the land has hot been previously maiuirod, or if it is of 
a light sandy character, the proportion of nitrogenous matter should 
bo increased and the application be heavier, say, from 600 to 800 
pounds. 

Corn makes its most rapid growth and development during the hot' 
season, which is very favourable for rapid decay and consequent nitrifi- 
cation of organic substances in the soil. The nitrogenous manures,' 
therefore, 'may be less in amount than for crops which develop rapidly 
earlier in the season, and for the same reason may consist of organic 
forms. The mineral constituents, particularly the phosphates, which 
the crop acquires less rapidly, because of its comparatively short season 
of growth, are applied in such forms and in such amounts as to provide 
for a largely increased crop, even though the seasonal conditions' are' 
not perfect. 
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For tie potatoes, as a mmimum application 650 pounds per acre o£' 
ihe following mixture may be used : 

Feriilizer for potatoes. 


Poundsr 


Nitriate of soda.. «... 60 

Cotton-seed meal 160 

Ground bone......... 100 

Acid pbospliate 200 

Muriate or sulphate of potash...... 160 


This mixture contains — nitrogen 3 per cent, piosplioric acid 8 per 
cent, and potash. 12 per cent. In this application we are guided by 
certain otier well-defined principles, cbief of which, are : This is usually 
the money crop of the rotation ; we can therefore afford a more expen- 
sive manuring. Since it grows and matures in a comparatively short 
time, we need to furnish a reasonable excess of plant food in order that 
the crop may be abundantly supplied even though unfavourable condi- 
tions occur. It is a crop which is particularly benefited by potash, and 
we must therefore provide that element in largest proportion ; and as 
it is not an exhaustive crop, we may expect considerable increase in soil 
fertility due to the unused residue. 

After the potatoes are removed the land, on account of the frequent 
cultivation of the potato crop, is in fine mechanical condition essential 
for the rapid germination and early growth of wheat. It is also well 
supplied with plant food because of the manure applied to the previous 
crops in excess of their needs. 

E'er the wheat, therefore, such home supplies of manure as are avail- 
able may be applied after ploughing and well worked into the surface 
soil with the addition at time of seeding of 200 pounds per acre of dis- 
solved bone, or a mixture of 100 pounds each of ground bone and acid 
phosphate. In spring, if the crop does not show a vigorous condition, 
sow broadcast 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda. 

By this method the manuring is accomplished at a mmimum expense, 
and the phosphates which are so essential for the proper development 
of the grain are provided, partly in an immediately available form 
partly in a form that will gradually decay and feed the crop at later 
stages of growth. The nitrogen is applied when the plant has greatest 
need for it and in a form immediately available, while for potash the 
plant depends entirely upon the accumulated soil supplies. The hay 
crop which follows, if it consists of clover, will be able to make normal 
growth with added supplies of phosphoric acid and potash only, which 
may consist of a mixture of equal parts of acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash at the minimum rate of 300 pounds per acre. 

This method of fertilizing should not be changed from year to year? 
but followed in the succeeding rotation courses, and it will enable the 
farmer to secure an increased yield and improvement in soil at a mini- 
mum expense. 

The principles involved may also be applied in other lines of farming r 
modified by character of soil, climate, and kind of crop. In ■ market ^ 
gardening ' the amounts applied should be proportionately increasedj,. 



and a larger proportion of 'tte more active forms nsed^ becanse in tMs 
§ase quick™ growing crops wMck belong to tbe bigb-value class are pro-, 
diiced» For fruit trees, wbicb feed slowly and continuously, tbe mine- 
ral elements, ' as already explained, should be applied in greater 
amounts, and may bo derived from the cheaper and more slowly avail- 
,able forms. 


SIJMMAEY, 

(1) Comniercial fertilisers are mainly valuable because they furnish 
the elements— nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash— which serve as 
food, not as stimulants. 

(2) The kind of farming in the past and the demands for special 
products ill the present make their use necessary in profitable farmings 

(3) 111 order to use them profitably the farmer should know— 

(a) That nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash are the essential 
mamirial constituents ; 

(5) That the agricultural value of these constituents depends 
largely upon tlioir chemical form ; 

(c) That these forms are contained in specific products of a well- 
defined cliaracter and composition, and may be purchased as such 
from, dealers and manufacturers and may be mixed successfully on 
the farm. 

(4) The a^griciiltural value of a fertilizer bears no strict relation to 
the commercial vriliie ; the one is determined by soil, crop, and climatic 
conditions, the other by market conditions. 

(6) , The variations in the composition and value of manufactured 
fertilizers which contain the three essential constituents are due to 
variations in the character and in the proportion of the materials used. 

(6) The ton basis alone is not a safe guide in the purchase of these 
cominorcial fertilizers. Low ton prices mean either low content of 
good forms of jdant food or the use of poorer forms. Fertilizers, high- 
grade both in quality and quantity of, plant food, can not be purchased 
a,t a, low price per ton, 

(7) The best fertilizers can not exerfc their full effect on soils that are 
too dry or too wet, too compact or too porous. They can furnish but 
one of the conditions of fertility. 

(8) The kind and amount to use should be determined by the value 
of the crop grown and its power of acquiring food. 

> (9) A definite system or plan should be adopted in their use ; hit or 
miss” methods are seldom satisfactory, and frequently very expensive^ 
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Compositian of the principal commercial fertilizing materials. 




Availa- 

Insolu- 

Total 
phospho- 
ric acid, 

\ 



Nitrogen. 

blephos 

phorio 

acid. 

ble phos 
phoric 
acid. 

Potash. 

Chloriii, 

1, Supplying nitrogen : 

per cent. 

Poi'cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent, 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Mtrat© of soda 

15. 6 tol6 



«M. 




Sulphate of ammonia .. . 

19 to 20.6 



“T 



Dried blood (high grade) 

12 to 14 

»«• 


*«* 



Dried blood (low grade) . 
Concentrated tankage ... 

10 to 11 

11 to 12.5 

... 


3 to 6 

1 to 2 

... 


Tankage (boQ e) 

5 to 6 

... 


11 told 



Dried nsh scrap 

7 to 9 



6 to 8 



Cotton-seed meal 

6.6 to 7-5 



1.6 to 2 

2 to 3 


Castor pomace 

5 to 6 


... 

1 to 1.6 

1 to 1.5 


Supplying phosphoric acid : 
South Carolina rock phos- 
phate 

South Carolina rock super- 

... 

26 to 28 

26 to 28 


... 

... 


phosphate (dissolved 
South Carolina rock 
phosphate) 

Dlorida land rock phos- 

... 

12 to 16 

Ito 3 

13 to 16 

... 


phate 

... 

*•. 

33 to 35 

33 to 36 



Elorida pebble phosphate 
Elorida superphosphate 

... 

... 

26 to 32 

26 to 32 

... 

,«« 

(dissol’ved Florida phos- 
phate) 


14 to 16 

1 to 4 

16 to 20 



Bonehlack 

... 

• •• 

32 to 36 

32 to 36 



Bonebl aok sup erpho sph ate 
(dissolved bonehlack) . . . 


16 to 17 

1 to 2 

17 to 18 



Ground bone 

2.6 to 4.5 

5 to 8 

16 to 17 

20 to 26 

... 


Steamed bon© 

1.6 to 2,5 

6 to 9 

16 to 20 

22 to 29 

... 


Dissolved bone 

2 to 3 

13 tol6 

2 to 3 

16 to 17 

... 


Thomas slag (1) 

S. Supplying potash: 

... 

... 

... 

11.4to 23 

... 

... 

Muriate of potash 
Sulphate of potash (high 

... 

... 

... 

... 

60 

46 to 4B' 

grade) 

Sulphate of potash and 

... 

... 

... 

... 

48 to 62 

' 6. to 1.6 

magnesia 

... 

... 

... 

... 

26 to 30 

1.6 to 2.6" 

Kainit 

... 

... 

... 


12 to 12.6 

30 to 32 

Sylvinit ... 

... 

... 

... 


16 to 20 

42 to 46 

Cotton -hull ashes (2)...] 

... 1 


... 

7 to *9 

20 to 30 

..n 

"Wood ashes (unleacbed) 2 

... 


f .. 

1 to 2 

2 to 8 

« • » 

"Wood ashes (leached) (2) 

2 to 3 


... 

1 to ,1.5 

1 to 2 

.« » 

Tobacco stems 

... 

... 

3 to 6... 

6 to 8 

... 


(1) In good Thomas slag at least 80 poi* cent of the phosphoric acid should h© soluble 
in ammoniuin citrate, ie., available. 

(2) Cotton-hull ashes contains about 10 per cent of lime, unleachod wood ashes 30 to 
86 per cent, and leached wood ashes 35 to dO per cent; 
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COOCID^, OR SCALE INSECTS.— X. 

By T. D. A, Cockerell, Entomologist of the New Mexico Agrioultnrall 

Experiment Station. 

{Ooniinuedfrom Bulletin, Nod., 1896.) 

Genns Aulacaspie. 

(61.) Aulacaspis bouduvalii, Signoret. (BoisduvaFs Scale.) 

Diagnosis — Female scale small, circular or nearly so, with the exuviae' 
nearly central. The scale is white or greyish- white, rather trans- 
lucent, the exuviae practically the same colour as the scale. Male 
scale white, linear, tricarinate, with straw-coloured exuvijB at one 
end. The young larvae are pale yellow. 

Distribution — Common in Kingston, Jamaica ; also found by Dr. Sin- 
clair near Montego Bay. In Barbadoes, on coconut ; also in Trini- 
dad, and recorded by Newstead from British Guiana. Found by 
Townsend at Alta Mira, Tamaulipas, Mexico. Also on hothouse 
and garden plants in Europe, the United States, New Zealand,, 
South Australia and the Sandwich Is. 

Food-plants. — Various palms and orchids, and sometimes other plants.. 
It has been recorded specifically from coconut palm (Jamaica, Bar- 
bado8\ Acacia (New Zealand), Livistona, Ravenala madagascariefv- 
sis, Bromelia pinguin (Mexico) Latania commersoni (Trinidad)., 
Dr. Henderson found it in Kingston, Jamaica, on Oncidium tetrad- 
petalum and Broughtonia sanguinea, in both cases associated with 
Asteroleoanium oncidii. There used to be, and probably still is- 
plenty of it on a coconut palm in the yard of the Institute of Ja- 
maica. 

Destructiveness. — Not a particularly destructive species, but sometimes 
it becomes abundant enough to call for remedial measures. 

Noie.~'Mx. Morgan separated the form on coconut from near Montego 
Bay as a distinct species, A. tentaculatus, but I do not know any 
satisfactory character by which it can be distinguished. There is, 
however, a distinct species found on pineapples and Bllbergia in 
European and American hothouses, which is likely to turn up at 
any time in the West Indies. This is the A. bromelicB ; it may be 
known by the light yellow oxuvim being very much to the side of 
the scale, instead of in the middle. 

Genus Parlatoria. 

The female scales of this genus have the second skin of the exuvi® 
very large. Microscopic examination of the insect shows a pecu- 
liar abdominal fringe, not seen in any other West Indian genus,, 
though it occurs in the European Leucaspis and Byngenaspis. 

(62.) var. crotonis Okll. (The Croton Parlatoria.) 

Diagnosis. — Small chafi-like scales on leaves of croton, white or brown- 
ish, the second skin pale reddish-brown, suffused with Hack imi 
the middle. Male scale elongate, not carinate. 
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BisiribuUon.—DiBWYemd ia the garden of the Museum at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 1891. Since found by Dr. Freeland in Antigua, and 
by Dr. Berlese in the Botanic Garden at Padova, Italy, 

Food-planU. — Only found on the ornamental varieties of croton ; it 
occurs crowded near the midrib on the upper side of the leaf, 

Destrueiimness. — It may become troublesome if not attended to. 

Note . — This is very probably a distinct species The typical P. 

gandii, Comstock, infests orange trees in the Southeni United 
States. 

■ (63.) Parlatorm protem, Curtis. (The Common Parlatoria.) 

Biagnosis. —Bimilm' to the last, pale grey -brown or brown, first skin 
more or less blackish, second a rather reddish brown varying to 
yellow, not suffused with black. 

Bistrihdion.^ — Found in Jamaica on a palm at Mr. GardiiePs restaurant 
in Kingston, Feb. 22, 1892. It occurs also in other parts of the 
town. On various cultivated plants in Europe, and also in a hot- 
house in Washington City, U.S.A. ; also, according to Maskell, on 
Apple in Queensland. 

Quite various, including palms, apple, Micrommia, 
lempediim and Vanda. 

Bestruotweness. — Its ability to live on very different plants makes it 
difficult to deal with, but it is not usually abundant enough to 
attract attention. 

Genus Pseudoparlaforia^ 

In this genus the female scales might be taken for some Aspidiotm 

or BiaspiSf while the male . '^ales are something like female scales of 

Parlatoria^ being oval in ouvline. 

(64.) Pseudopariatoria ostreata, CklL (Acalypha Scale.) 

BiagmsiL — Small pale grey scales, covering the branches of Acah/pha 
overlaping, looking under a lens like minute oystcr-sholls. Male 
scales on the loaves, along the mid-rib and principal veins. 

Bisirihiiion. — -As yet only known from Kingston, Jamaica, where it is' 
common, 

Food^plants, — Found especially on Acalypha in gardens, but also on 
Solanum^ &e. 

Bestructiveness. — Very destructive to Acalypha^ killing the branches it 
attacks. 

Genus Mytilaspis, (The Mussel Scales.) 

. (65.) Mytilapm oitracola, Packard. (The Citrus Mussel Scale.) 

Biagmsu. — A small brown scale shaped like a mussel shell, pointed at 
one end, rounded at the other, 

Bktrihution. — Common in Jamaica ; also found in Antigua, Montserrat, 
Bermuda, Trinidad, Florida, Louisiana, California, Tahiti, Sand- 

''' wioh Is., Fiji Is., Southern Europe, Ceylon, New Zealand, New 
' South Wales, Queensland, South Australia (in hot houses), Victoria 
and in a hot house in Eussia. 
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Food-plants, — The species of Oitms, and also Murraya, On June 25^ 
18925 Mr. G. B, Taylor brought me a twig of Miirraya gathered 
in. Kingston, with M, citracola and Aspidiotus articulates upon it- 
Mr. Maskell reports it also from Croton and Banksia integrifoUa, ; 
Green records it from Oocctdus indiciis, but probably the record re- 
lates to a distinct species, which he has since named M, coccnlL 
Mr. A. 0« F, Morgan has expressed the opinion that Mytilaspis 
pinnaeformis of Eouohe, found on Cymbidium^ is identical with iC 
citricola^ but the identity is very doubtful. 

Besirnctweness, — Quite injurious when abundant, 

Barasites, — It is attacked by an undetermined hymenopteroiis parasite ' 
ill Antigua. In Florida it has three parasites, Aphyeus 
Howard, Prospaita amantli, Howard, and Bigniphora flavopalUatay 
Aslimeacl. 

Note,~MyUlaspu glodcri is another scale of Citrus trees found in 
Southern Europe, the Southern United States, &e. ; it is known at 
once by its very narrow scale. It is curious that it does not occur 
in the West Indies ; while at Tampico, Mexico, Prof. Townsend 
found it abundant, but no If, citricola, 

(66.) Mytilaspu crotonis, Ckll. — (The croton Mussel scale.) 

])iag}iosis, — Small curled mussel-shaped scales on twigs of croton^ so 
exactly the colour of the bark that they are very hard to detect, 
even when abundant. 

Distribution, — Only known from Kingston, Jamaica, whore it was dis- 
covered by Mr. J. J. Bowrey. 

Food-plant, —A variegated croton with narrow leaves. 

Destructiveness — It must be quite injurious, but it seems to be little 
distributed at present, 

Parasites,~lt has an undetermined parasite ; a bright orange mite is 
also found praying upon the larvae, 

(67.) Mytilaspis alba, OHl. — (The White Mussel scale.) 

This differs from the other West Indian species of the ■ 
genus by its white scale.— It could be taken for a Chiouaspis, but ' 
the male scale is not keeled ; it is linear, greyish- white, with the 
orange larval skin at one end, 

DistfihnMou,-'-¥omid. in Kingston, Jamaica; a variety (var. 

, is found in the Mcsilla Valley, New Mexico, 

Food-plants, ---The typical form on a nialvaceous weed with yellow 
flowers ; the var. concolor on Atriplex canesc&ns. 

De8trucUveneHS,---li is not known to attack any cultivated plant. 


NOTE ON LECANIUM TESSELLATUM. 

A study of material from other localities has brought out the fact, 
that the form found in Jamaica on lignumvitss attributed to L, iessel- 
latum, is a distinct variety perhaps species. It is larger than the truO' 
iessellatum, and differs in various small details, for an account of which 
see 'Trans, American Entomological Society, VoL XX. (1893) p. 51. I 
propose to call this lignum vitm form yb>t, swainsonm, after Mrs. Swain- 
son of Bath, who first collected it. — T. D. A, Cockerell 
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RAMIE. 

Tlie Committee appointed by tbe Jamaica Agricultural Society to 
•Tcport upon the McDonald -Boyle machine and process for treating ramie 
stems presented the following report on the 17tli July 

Gentlemen. — At your last meeting you appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. T. H. Sharp and the Director of Public Gardens to wit- 
ness a trial of the McDonald-Boyle machine and process for treating 
ramie stems. We attended a trial on 17th June, which lasted from 11*30 
to 3.30 p.m. 

Mr. Bernstein, the representative of the McDonald-Boyle Company 
was present and gave us the fullest information and every assistance in 
our task. 

The machine is of very simple construction, consisting essentially of 
a revolving drum, armed outwards with transverse flanges, which strike 
the ramie stems against the lip of the feeding plate. A boy feeds three 
or four stems into the machine to about two-thirds of their length, and 
then reverses. The hack action is required to finish the cleaning. 

The power required to drive the machine is not great, and the inven- 
tors state that a six-horse power engine is all that is necessary for 40 of 
these machines. It worked as well with dry stalks as with green, and 
even when the stalks of different lengths and sizes were put through, 
the work was perfectly performed, though more slowly. There was no 
wood left on the ribbons, there was no fibre wasted, and the epidermis 
was so broken that it was completely cleaned off in the degumming 
■process. 

One boy fed the machine from a table where the ramie stems were 
placed and hung the ribbons on a rail on the other side. The fibre came 
out untangled and unbriiised. 

The following were the tests made: (1) 38|ll)s. of stems. These 
were ripe stalks which had been cut between 3 and 5 p.m. by Mr, 
Moxsy, near Chapel ton, on the 15th inst., so tliat they were dry. 
The bundle was said to have weighed JOlbs. when fTeshly cut. The 
stem, a were run through in 22 minutes and the wet ribbons weighed 
Sphs. 15 0 Z 8 . of the wet ribhoas were then taken and submitted to 
the degumming process. They were boiled in a ' chemical solution 
for an hour and a quarter, and for the next half hour were passed 
.successfully through three baths of different chemicals, yielding 4"| 
ozs. of wet filasse. It was in a condition ready for combing and spin- 
ning and there was no loss in lustre or strength. 

(2.) 4lhs. of mixed stems were put through the machine, 21bs. being 
six weeks old, and 21bs. 3 months old. They were supplied from 
Hope Gardens, and passed through in 2 minutes 50 seconds. The 
object of this test was to see how the machine would act if stems 
of different lengths and various ages were used mixed together. The 
work done was satisfactory, hut it was evident that the best work 
is obtained if stems of the same age and thickness are used at the 
same time, especially as the machine can be adjusted to suit vari- 
ous thicknesses. Such adjustment would rarely in practice have to 
be made, and when necessary can quickly and easily be effected. 
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'(3.) 121l)s. 14ozs. of stems from Hope Q-ardens, barely a quarter of 
ail incli tMck, were decorticated in 12 minutes^ and yielded 21bs, 4 ozb^ 
:of ribbons. These had been grown in shade. 

(4,) 281bs. of ripe stems from Hope Q-ardens were passed through in 
37 minutes and gave 41bs. of ribbons. 

(5.) 20|lbs. of stems yielded SJlbs. of ribbons in 20 minutes. 

The summary of these tests is : — 


Test. 

Weight of 

Time in 

Weight of 


Stems. 

Minutes. 

Ribbons, Wet. 


lbs. 

. oz. 


lbs. 

oz. 

1. 

38 

8 

22 

8 

4 

3. 

12 

14 

12 

2 

4 

4. 

28 

0 

27 

4 

0 

5. 

20 

8 

20 

3 

8 

Total 

99 

14 

81 

18 

0 


At a later test we were not present, hut the Secretary and Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Society were in attendance, and 501bs. of green 
stems yielded 121bs of wet ribbons, which were degummed and gave 
11b. llozs. of dry filasse. 

In the earlier tests many of the stems tapered to points less than 
a. quarter of an inch; these were not completely cleaned and had 
to be removed. These points should be removed with the leaves 
in the field, a practice which would simplify the work of the labourers, 
give a batter percentage in the yield of the machine and a better 
4nss of filasse. 

As there is nothing to get out of order in this simple machine 
and no possibility of clogging, we do not see why the results on a large 
scale should not be qixite as satisfactory as the tests to which we have 
submitted the machine. 

Wo believe we can safely commend the machine to the earnest 
consideration of plantore in Jamaica, but at the same time we think 
the whole process can only be operated successfully on a large scale by 
the central factory system. 

W . Fawcett. 

T. H. Shaur 
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FERMS: SYNOPTICAL LIST— XL YI. 

By floptical List^ mill descriptions, of the Ferns and Fern- Allies of /ff- 
maica. By Q. S. Superintendent Boianicai Gardeny 

Bemerara. 

6« PoPypodium serrulaiiim, Mett. — Rootstock sleiixler^ ca|)illa.ry witli 
mallj appre&sed pale linear scales stipites slender close or apart, 3 li. L 
narrowly winged ; fronds linear, stilf brigkt-green, naked, f-i li, w., 1-3 
in. i tbe lower part deeply serrated witk open or snbdistant sharp teetli^^ 
tlie upper entire, -with the sides eyentually reflexed or folded together ; 
Yeins simple, spixr-like, stiff, immersed, hut prominent as are the slen- 
der filiform midribs ; sori on the deciirrent base of the yeins of the up-* 
per part of the fronds, oblong or at length quite confluent,, forming a 
linear costal band, Grainmitis, Sw, Siphopteris, Ilaiilf, Hook. Gari 
Ferns, t. 44 

Common on decaying logs in coffee plantation is and on trees in forest 
from the lower altitudes to the heighest peahs. The liiiea,T costal soil, 
which it ultimately presents, suggests aflinity with pleurogramme, and 
to justify its generic separation, but the two following allied species 
clearly connect it with Polypodium. The slender filiform erect root- 
stock reaches 3 in. L is often branched, and throws down prop-like wiry 
roots to the supporting surface. Casually an odd vein is forked. Tlio 
pagina is often so little as to merely form a coYcriiig to the central rib 
and the spur-like yeins along its sides. 

7. P. Jamesonii, Jenm. — Stipites tufted from a slender shortly-eloii*^ 
gated scaly rootstock, a line to f in 1. dark coloured and slightly ciliate 
fronds l|-3in. 1. 1-| li. w., stiff, bright green, glabrescent, puberulous 
on the midrib beneath ; the apex pointed, the base tapering and clecur- 
rent, the upper J or d siibeutire-- serrulate, the lower piart piiiiiati- 
fid,, with blunt oblong- deltoid open teeth, all ultimately deciduous 
leayiiig the naked filiform darkrachis ; yeins conspicuous, rigid dos-c^ 
simple, hardly reaching the edge, deciirved at the base ; sori short, hit- 
sal on the veins, early confluent and covering the rd(Ms,'-->-Xipkopkris 
Hook. 2iid Cent, Ferns, t. 14. 

Frequent on trees in forests at 6,000-7,000 ft. alt. but much less 
common than the preceding, with a rootstock similar in character, but 
stouter, shorter, and not uniformly vertical, and fronds two or three 
times as wide, the fertile entire portion usually remaining flat. Th© 
sori are at first oval, and quite distinct, but at length form a confluent 
band down the centre, but not reaching the margins. 

8. P. myosuroides, Swartz. — Rootstock shortly ascending, clothed 
with small acuminate reticulated scales ; stipites tufted, varying from 
hardly any clear to ^ in. L, puberulous or slightly ciliate ; fronds 2-4 in* 
I, l|-2 1. w., tapering at the base, as also, but less, to the apex, stiff 
dark green, glabrescent ; pinnatifid throughout, but less deeply in the 
Tipper fertile portion ; segments nearly deltoid, bluntish, adnate-decur- 
rent, a line or less deep and half or two-thirds as w., reduced below to 
mere teeth, rachis dark coloured, sHghtly ciliate beneath ; veiiiB simpH 
not reaching the edge ; sori oval, one to each lobe near the midrib, in* 
the upper | or frds of the fronds, ultimately partially confluent. 
refosum, Mett. Grammitis, Sw. Xiphopteris, Klf. 
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Freq^tient on trees in forests on the highest ridges and peaks through 
the Blue Mountain range ; hardly found below 6,000 it. altitude. This- 
has distinctly oval sori, which though partially confl-iient at last, never' 
lose altogether their distinctness. The fronds aw Less deeply cut in 
the upper fertile portion, and the sori are borne at the base of the con-' 
iiected segments, not out in the lohe. This species shows the com- 
pleted tiansitioii from characteristic Xiphopteris with its diicurrent 
sori into normal grammitis with separate oval sori. 

9» P. Sherringii^ Baker— Stipites densely tufted, short if any clear’ 
of the dcourreiit wings of the fronds, filiform, wiiy and hlackish ; 
fronds in. I, li, b., the apex blunt and terminated in a lobe^ 

narrowed at the base ; rather pale green, clothed with stiff scattered 
spreading brown hairs, opaque, stiff; cut nearly to the midrib into 
roiiiuled, broadish decurrent lobes with an open oblique sinus between, 
showing a clear wing to the filiform flexuose rachis wisich is concealed 
in the pagina ; sori solitary, terminal on the spur near the base of the - 
short veins, Eare at 4,000-5,000 ft. altitude in the Port Royal moun- 
tains in the Xewtoii district, on boughs of forest trees. This resem- 
bles basi-ciiiemiaitim in the entire rounded lobes, docurreiit and dwin-^ 
clliiig at the base of the fronds, but is more densely tufted, with short 
still' coriaceous fronds, which are much less ciliate. The fronds are 
erect or ereeto-spreading and are so stiff that in course of time the pagina 
decoys, leaving the rigid black midribs standing mixed with the growing 
fronds, The rootstock in the specimen before me foi'ins an upright 
tuft of matted fibres nearly finger thick, 

10, P, nimhainm^ Jenm. — Stipites densely tufted, short or liardly any" 
clear ; fronds erect or erecto- spreading, 2 - 3 in. L i| - 2 li. b., 
linear, narrowed at the base, the apex bluntish pointed, deeply pinna- ' 
tifid segments close, rounded, entire, f - nearly 1 li. d. and b., broadly 
adiiato and confluent at the base, opaque, coriaceoxie; a dull brownish 
green, villose with spreading hairs ; rachis still, filiform, black, con- 
cealed hi the pagina, which eventually drops from it; sori solitary at 
the base of the lobes on the spur of the short dai^k veins, tlie lurid 
brown hairs of the receptacles protruding. — Joum. Bot. 1886. p. 271. 

liifrequeiit above 5,000 ft. alt. on trees in forest.s ; ^nost resembling 
triehomajwides. but smaller stiller and more densely tufted, with close' 
cudhvvtwaidcd shorter segmeiits wliicli arc not lobiilate, and villose, 
instead cl scaly rootstock. The vestiture of young fronds has a lurid 
Teddish tinge, and are yellowish green, 

1 i, F, ejsiguum, Gi'iseb. (not He ward) .-Rootstock slender, erect, fibrous- 
and scaly ; stipites tufted, blackish, filiform, very short ; fronds f -2 in« 
L 1-1| li. b., narrowed and deourrent at the base,, the apex terminating 
in a small lobe, naked, membranous, pellucid, clear green, cut deeply 
throughout into blunt or pointed, ovate-oblong alternate segments^, 
which are fully adnate and decurrent at the base, up-curved on the un-' 
derside, with a small lobe or crenature within the hallow on the upper^. 

ii. d. less b. ; rachis stiff, but filiform, black, very flexuose, stiff 
veins simple in the barren, but with a short spur in the 'fertile segments^ 
not reaching the edge, blackish; sori solitary terminal on 'the anterior" 
branch, near the base of both lobe and segment. 

Abundant on the highest ridges and peaks, to which it is confined,, 
clothing in large masses the trunks of trees. A very pretty, distinefe- 
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little plantj witli a thread-like flexuose rachis^ the hollows in the sin™ 
mosities of which form the open sinuses between the lobes. The barren 
.segments have no crenatnres, and the vein is simple and falls unusually 
much short of the margin. Though decurrent, the segments are not 
^confluent, so that the fronds are fully pinnate. Howard's plant of this 
name is a small state of P, serpens, Swartz, which is common in the 
district of Manchester parish where he collected. 

12 . PJrichomanoides, Swmtz. — Rootstock erect, 1-2 li thick, densely 
.•eoated with bright pale scales ; stipites tufted, very short, furnished 
with a few spreading hairs ; fronds linear, 3-6 in. 1. 2-3 1 li w., light 
green, sparingly villose with long soft dark brown or reddish hairs ; 
firm, stiffiah, tapering usually to both ends ; cut almost to the filiform 
immersed rachis into spreading blunt oblong segments, which are 1-lf 
li. 1 and f-f li, w., deourrent at the base, with an oblique rounded or 
acute sinus, and a space their own width, or less, between them, the 
upperside in the soriferous fronds expanded near the base into a distinct 
crenature or lobule, lower ones dwindling to mere teeth almost or quite 
io the base of the stipites, veins obscure, one to each segment, not reach- 
ing the edge, forked or producing a spur in the basal lobule which 
bears the sorus. 

Common from 5,000 ft. to the highest alts., growing chiefly on trees. 
The habit is erect and strict in short plants, but spreading shuttlecook- 
like inthe taller ones ; the segments are half as long again as wide, oblong 
in some cases, in others almost quarter oval, and open betw^een. From 
the species near it, the lobule on the upper side of the segments uni- 
formly and clearly distinguishes it, 

13. P. basi-attenuatum, Jenm, n. sp. Stipites tufted from a small erect 
scaly and fibrous rootstock, short if any clear of the attenuated decur- 
rent wings of the fronds, slender, and freely villose ; fronds spreading 
or subpendent, soft pale coloured, and clothed with copious long, soft, 
spreading silky reddish brown hairs, 3-6 in. 1. 2-4 li. w., the apex blunt 

. and almost to the slender immersed rachis into oblong entire 
ronnded obliqxie segments, which are close in the greater part, but at 
the much tapering base lax or subdistant, 1-2 li. 1. li. b., adnate, 
decurrent and confluent at the base ; veins not reaebing the edge, bear- 
ing solitary sori near the base on the short anterior branch. 

Common above 5,000 ft. altitude on the branches of trees ; a mxich 
softer plant than any of its allies from which it is further distinguish- 
ed by its weaker habit, characteristically attenuated base of the fronds, 
the oblong broadly rounded, unlobed segments, lying obliquely side by 
side, so close that the base of each is not expanded; the longer softer 
surface-hairs, which glisten in sunlight with a beautiful reddish ful- 
vous hue and the usually larger sori. Hitherto ascribed to the main- 
land P, trmdcola, Klotzsch, a stiffly erect species with deltoid seg- 
ments, set horizontally like the teeth of a saw, but possessing the same 
.beautiful soft silky vestiture. 

14. P. tmnifoUuwh^Biixvix, n.sp.-Bootstock fihroxis, erect, stipites tufted, 
several, in i, pilose with spreading dark brown hairs ; fronds firm 
in substance, strict, pellucid, dark green linear, 4-7 in I 2-3 li. w., 
gradually reduced at the base pinnatifid to the slender black thread- 
like rachis; surfaces especially the margins clothed with spreading 
• dark brown hairs ; segments oblong rounder, li. I, | li. w. close, 
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“horizontal and connected by the adnate bases, even-margined and quite 
• nr nearly equilateral; veins pellucidly clavate, not excurrent, and with 
.a short fertile spur at the base which bears the round solitary sori 
forming a, line on each side of the rachis ; the sporangia mixed with 
dark brown hairs. 

This is intermediate between trichomanoides and rigescens. It is 
a stiffer plant than the former, darker in colour, though the substance 
is pellucid shewing the veins clearly. The segments, of which there 
are 70-100 to a side, are close, quite horizontal, rounded, and not 
dilated or lobuled on the upper margin. On the upper surface there is 
a dark spot over the end of both the main vein and the sorif erous spur. 
The sori are dark as is also the spreading vestiture of hairs. Found 
by Mr. Syine some years ago at or near Mt. Moses, St. Andrew, 2,000- 
3,000 ft. alt. 

15. P. nutatum, Jenm.-Eootstock very small and short, clothed with 
rather squarrose reticulated scales ; stipites tufted, filiform, erect, dark, 
slightly ciliate or naked, in. 1 . ; fronds erect, linear, tapering both 
to the apex and base, naked, or the margins and rachis beneath 
slightly ciliate, dark or brownish green, paler beneath ; 3-5 in. 1. l|-2 
li. w\, pinnatifid almost to the stiffish filiform immersed rachis ; seg-- 
ments obliquely deltoid-oblong, close but shortly decurrent, f — 1 li. 1. 
less w. blunt ; veins simple in the lobes, not reaching the point ; sori 
solitary, oblong or rather elongate oblong, depressed ; receptacles sunk, 
causing a superficial ridge on the upper surface. — Journ. Bot. 1886. 
272, 

Rare in forests on trees at 6,000 ft. alt. A very slender species, 
marked by its simple veins, obliquely oblong-deltoid, rather docurrent, 
segments, immersed grammitoid sori and narrow tapering form of the 
frondKS. It is a narrower species than the next, both being very close 
allies. Of late years they have both been gathered on other of the 
West India Islands. 

16. P. IlarU% Jenm. — Rootstock Very short and small, clothed with 
dark brown reticulated scales, stipites tufted, few, slender, from hardly 
any clear to 4 li. 1. ; fronds erect, linear, tapering both to apex and 
base, stiff and coriaceous, slightly ciliate on the margins, or naked, dark 
grecm, paler beneath, 3-5 in. 1. 2-3 li. w., cut almost to the membrane- 
covered dark filiform rachis into close, round-ended oblong, obliquely 
admite segments li. w. 1-1-| H. 1 , basal one deltoid ; a simple vein 
in each not reaching the apex ; bearing elongated solitary sori sunk in 
a cavity which forms a ridge on the upperside of the segments, the 
sides of which are reflexed. — Jonrn Bot. 1886. 272. 

Rare in forests at 6,000 ft. alt. on trees. The fronds are stiff and 
erect, though very slender, very much tapered at the top, the segments 
very numerous, oblong or rather linear-oblong and of equal width from 
the very little decurrent base to tbe rounded end. The veins are quite 
simple, and the sori deciirrent along them in the central part, equally 
short of both apex and base, sunk in a cavity that forms a keel on the 
upperside ; the margins reflexed and convergent. 

17. P. moniUforme, Lag. — Rootstock free-creeping, forming broad 
interlaced patches, thick as strong cord, densely coated with rather 
loose reticulated dark scales ; stipites close or scattered, numerous, 
wiry, naked, slightly scabrous, dark brown, scariose margined above;? 
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1|»2 in. 1. ; fronds 3-6 in. L 2^-3| li. w., subcoriaceoiiSj naked, glossy, 
t£e npperside dark green, the under pale or glaucous ; the apex entire, 
the lower part slightly narrowed, cut throughout to the slender black 
rachis into wide shallow alternate rounded lobes which are close and 
fully adnato at the base, 2 li. w. and 1-I| li. d. ; veins 2-4, siinpky 
hardly reaching the margin ; sori 2-4 to each segment, dorsal on the 
veins. 

P. S'uberenakm, Hook. Icon. Fil. t. 719. P. flahelliforme^ Swaii:>5;, 
Jmnesonia adnata^ KMe, 

Abundant on boughs of trees on Blue Mountain and all the peaks 
above 6,000 ft. altitude. Well marked by the very free creeping root-^ 
stock, which interlaces so much that the scattered fronds form a well' 
furnished mass, and the broad shallow segments, wider than deep, 
nearly half -round in shape, and that form a aigi^ag line from one side 
to the other of the frond intersected by the slightly iicxiioso wiry racliis. 
The absence of vestituro and the dorsal situation of the sori are also 
characteris tic features. 

18. P« semeokm, Baker. — Stipitos few, tufted from a black, shortly- 
elongated, slender rootstock, erect, wiry, -l-l in. 1., dark piiberiiloiis and 
clothed sparse^, with short spreading hairs, narrowly margined above ; 
fronds erect, 2|-3| in, 1. 3-5 1 . b. subcoriaceous and stiff ; dark green 
on the upper side, pale beneath; ciliate, chiefly on the thin sub-re:fiexed 
margins and the raebis; gradually narrowed both ways, piimatitid vir- 
tually to the black thread-like rachis ; segments alternate, entire, liori- 
jgontal, oblong, or the lower and upper ones sub-deltoid, rounded, tlie 
base broad and fully adnate, barely confluent, li. 1. 1-1^ li. b. ; 

veins obscure, simple, short, 2-4 to a segment, reaching hardly more 
than half way to the edge; sori terminal, also 2-4, densely bristling 
with stiff dark brown hairs that are mixed with the sporaiigis. 1 . — Joiirii. 
Bot 1877. p. 264, 

Freqiicn.t in the moister parts of the forest on the slopes of the ridges 
and peaks at 6,000-7,000 ft. alt. generally gixuving on rocks, scattered 
in beds of moss, a plant here and there; less IrcKpient on the braiiclies 
of trees. When growing, the fronds have a. Hueish tinge oa ika irppei’- 
side. Mostly it is found with one or two perfect fronds and two or 
three broken ones. Its nearest affinity is with momliformo^ but in 
the piiinauire deeper than broad, just the revoree of the rule in that, and 
their rootstocks are quite different, separating them remotely. The 
roots spread .horizontally through the mossy siuToiiadings ^nid th.ro w 
up young plants from them. The densely vsetiferous condition of tlio 
sori is a good distinguishing character. Gathered also at the same ele- 
vation in Guiana. 

19.. P. albopimetafMM^ Baker. — Stipites tufted from a slender shortly 
elongated black rootstock, in. L, flliform, dark ciliate ; fronds ligu- 
late, membranous, pellucid ; thinly ciliate, chiefly beneath and on the 
racliis and margins, pallid green ; 2-5 in. 1. in. b., reduced at the 
base ; cut to the filiform black flexuose rachis into close horizontal ob- 
long or rarely roundish segments, which are I|-3 li. 1. 1-I| li. b., ad- 
nate-decurrent at the base, often slightly constructed on the upper' side 
and rounded at the point; margins even or serrulate-repand ; veins' 
simple, much short of the margin,, often only spur-like, with the dark 
brown sori terminal upon them, 1-3 to a side, the midveins often also 
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with a terminal sorus, npperside sprinkled with crustaceoiis dots sitiiat- 
^ ed over the sori. — Journ. Bot, 1877. P. 265. 

Frequent and plentiful on trees above 6^000 ft. altitude along the 
higher ridgeSj forming large patches on the trunks of trees. The pinna 
are deciduoiiSj leaving the hair-like rachises, which are persistent and 
durable and freely interlaced, on the plants. This feature and the white 
silvery dots on the upper surface, are good characters to recognise the 
species by. — Endemic. 

20. F. Jubmforme^ Kaulf. — Rootstock slender short erect, clothed 
with a few acuminate, minute, reticulated sc‘iles ; stipites tufted, very 
.short or hardly any clear of the decurrent membrane ; f ron ds 4“9 in. 1. 1—I- w. 
firm but moderately thill and pellucid, naked, light green ; tapering both 
ways, fully pinnate. Segments close, 1 li. w. 2-3 li. b. entire or the 
fertile slightly sinuate, linear-oblong, blunt or acute, adiiate-decurrent 
at the base, with a close oblique sinus between them ; rachis Hack, fili- 
form, nearly or quite naked; veins simple,. evident, falling short of the 
edge. Sori terminal confined to the outer half or two-thirds of the 
lobes, immersed, the opposite side papillose. 

. Gathered by Swartz whose spicimen is in the British Museum ; but 
collectors since have not rediscovered it. Griesbach united it with 
pendulum^ which it somewhat resembles, but is much smaller. The 
narrow’-tapering character of the fronds, with no distinct terminal lobe ; 
firm but thin texture naked surfaces, sori confined to the outer part of 
the segments, whore it becomes confluent, and the skeletonised scales of 
t.he rookstock, sufficiently distinguished it. A very coiiinaon tropical 
American species. P. parvulum seems to be the Swartzian name, and 
if so has priority, though applied since by Bliirno to an East Indian 
species. 

21. P. rigeBcem^ Bory. — Rootstock elongated, short-creeping orsub- 
nrect the scales linear-acuminate,' dark, reticulated ; stipites tufted or 
apart, stiff, blackish, l-h| in. 1. hispid-pilose with black spreading 
hairs ; fronds 6-10 in. 1. in. w. linear-lanceolate, rigid, erect but 
usually curved, dark brownish-black, green above, paler beneath, taper- 
in g equally to apex and base, terminating above with a caudate entire 
point ; coriaceous and opaque ; naked except among the capsules and on 
the rigid black rachis, which latter is clothed like the stipitce but least in 
degTce or at length. nake:i above ; cut almost or quite to tho rachis into 
Hose oblong round-ended segments whicli are in. I and 1-1| li. w.^ 
straight, entire the base obliquely or subecjually adnato and little di- 
lated, lower Olios dwiiKlling to less than a lino deep, but not separated, 
and more rounded than deltoid ; veins obscure, simple, reaching the 
margin, eupsulcs mixed with bristling dark hispid hairs; sori dorsal, 
medial, 4-6 to a side, reaching from the bottom to the top of the seg- 
iTieiit, the lower third of the frond barren.— Hook. & Grev. Icon. FiL 
't 216. 

Frequent on the branches of trees above 5000 ft. altitude; among 
the most rigid of all this miscellaneous group of species ; uniformly found 
growing on the branches of trees of the high ridges to which the dis- 
tribution is confined, not on the trunks as most of the other 
similar speeioe do. As in some other species, the specimens stain the 
mounting paper a deep green, leaving a distinct impressson perma- 
manent when dry. The margins are reflexed, and there are casually 
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a few scattered liairs on tlia midribs. Eventually the segments are de**" 
cidnons leaving the stiff slender rachises 

22. P. heterotrichum, Baker. — Rootstock small fibrous; stipites* 
tufted, very numerous, less than an in. 1. slender, wiry clothed with 
long soft spreading hairs ; fronds pendent and over-lapping, flaccid, dull 
gray-or rusty-green ; 3-8 ins. L -l-f in. b. ligulate, or obloiig-ligulato^. 
little reduced at the base, quite pinnate; segments numerous closer . 
spreading, obliquely, adnate or decurrent at the base, linear-oblongv. 
Hunt or pointed, 1 li. w. in. 1 entire or rarely serrulato-deiitate^ 
the upper margin often with a slight curve ; rachis filiform, black, and 
with both surfaces puberulous-glandulose, and rusty-ciliate with soft 
spreading hairs ; veins short, simple, oblique, reaching halfway or 
more to the margin ; sori copious, dorsal or terminal, close, in two con- 
tiguous rows near the midrib, 4-7 to a side. — Journ. Bot. 1879 p. 262« 

Frequent on trees in forest about tbebigbest peaks at 7,000 ft. alt. ; 
gathered on Blue Mountain and John Crow peaks ; intermediate between 
cultratum and capillare. From the latter its hairy surface at sight 
distinguishes it, and from the former, the siiiallcr size, close narrow 
pointed segments, which ai^e fully adnate, though sometimes a little- 
narrowed and not rounded or auricled at the base on the upperside, and 
the copious close brown sori. In the mature fronds the pinna) of the- 
lower half or third are usually dead and dry. 

23. P. pendulum, Swartz. — Root-stock small or shortly repent 
and elongated, clothed with reticulated conspicuously ciliated scales ; 
stipite tufted, very short, if any clear of the decurrent wings, black 
and gray with stellate puberulae ; fronds pendant, ft; 1. l-l in. w.^ 
subcoriaceous, copiously pellucid-dotted, glabrous, bright, pale, brown- 
green, glossy tapering to the attenuated base and less so to the short 
entire pointed apes, pinna tifid nearly to the rachis; segments spreading 
entire in. I, i 2 li.b., obtuse-acute pointed, dilated and broadly adnate 
and confluent at the base, withanop>en rounded sinus between that is once 
or twice their own width, the reduced lower ones triangular ; rachis 
filiform, black beneath, above covered by the pagiiia, rather floxuose ; 
veins and ribs raised on the upperside, the former short, not reaching 
the margin, the apices thickened and glanduloso above ; sori 2-6 to a 
side, close to the midvein, on a very short basal spur, sunk the opposite 
surface papillose just within ihe glands of the veinlots. 

Infrequent on trunks of trees in forest at 6,000 ft. altitude. In the 
the larger statfs which sometimes reach 1| ft, long, the segments are di- 
lated nearly though not quite equally at the base on both sides, and 
are therefore only hardly more decurrent than surcurrent. The species 
is well marked by the freely ciliated light-coloured scales of the rootstock, 
papillose glandulose surface, and sori lateral near the base of the veins. 
It varies in colour from dark to rather yellowish-green, and is always 
clear and bright. Some creature seems to feed on the fronds, for out 
of possibly, a hundred, gathered over a series of years, only one is 
entire. 

24. P. lasioUpiB,M.dli , — Rootstock shortly-repent 2-3 1 thick, densely 
clothed with dark-hrown reticulated and ciliate scales ; stipites sub- 
tufted, cilate with spreading hair strong, dark coloured, from hardly 
atky to 1 in. L ; fronds 6-9 in. 1. f-phs in. w. firm, ciliate, especially 
on the rachis and margins dark or light clear brown-green ; pinnatifitl. 
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nearly to tlie racMs^ passing at the apex rather abruptly into a sub-- 
entire point, gradually reduced at the base through rather deltoid to-" 
rounded broad and shallow scallop-shaped lobes which are connected 
and form a wing to the stipites ; segments oblong, obtuse-pointed;, 
broadened to the base where they are close, obliquely adnate and con-- 
nected, 4-6 li. L li. b. ; rachis thread-like, but rather strong, a 
little flexuose or not, veins simple, reaching halfway to the margin,, 
with the sori terminal upon them 

Infrequent at 4,000-5,000 ft alt. on trees in forest gathered at Vine- 
gar Hill and elsewhere. This comes nearest perhaps to pendulum^ from 
which it differs by the stronger rootstock, close more decurrently ad- 
mate segments hairy surface, terminal superficial sori, and absence of 
glands, and different apex and base. It is also erect in growth, and 
the veins and midribs of the pinnae are not raised on the upperside. 

25. P. cultratum, Willd. — Stipites numerous, tufted, slender |-l in. 

I or rather more clothed with long soft reddish or rusty silky hairs as 
is also the small fibrous rootstock; fronds pendent, flaccid, |-1 ft. 1. by 
f-l|' in. w., rusty with copious soft spreading hairs, membranous, pel- 
lucid ; fully pinnate, shortly reduced at both base and apex ; pinnae 
very nmerous, horizontal, close or somewhat apart, lanceolate-oblong, 

in. 1. 1^“-2 li. w. the end rounded, both the upper and under sides- 
of the fully adnate base slightly decurved, margins entire and even; 
rachis black, filiform, villose ; veins simple, short reaching about half- 
way to the margins, 6-8 to a side, with the round sori, which are not 
very close, terminal on their ends forming a medial series ; midveins 
flexuose, often or usually fertile at their extremity ; sporangia copiously 
mixed with rusty hairs. — PL Fil. t. 88 (much too large). 

var, a. elasUcum . — Fronds linear-Kgulate nearly or quite sessile,,. 
shortly or at considerable length reduced at the base, often litfcle, if at 
all so at the the top, uniform or variable in width throughout, ^rd.-l|- 
ft. Lf to 1 in. w., segments close fully adnate at the base, 2-6 li. 1 1-2 li. 
w., the upper margin curved or decurved, even ; veins 2-6 to a side ; 
texture delicately thin : sori usually 3-6, on the outer veins,— P.e/as- 
ticum. Boxy. 

var. &. hrachyphyllum^ Gr . — ^Fronds 4-12 in. L | to over 1 in. w^ 
segments oblong ovate or lanceolate oblong, varying from close to 
nearly their own width apart, -J-l- rds. in. L 1^-2 li. b. rounded or 
subaiiricled on the upperside of the base and more or less free there^. 
margins even or eremite ; veins sori and texture as in the type. 

var. 6‘. heterophyllum ,' — Segments lanceolate-oblong, crenate or lobate, 
often transformed into pinnate pinnm, which resemble the normal 
fronds. 

Abundant, draping the trunks of trees, in forests above 4,000 or 
5,000 ft. altitude ; one of the commonest of the epiphytal species of 
the great forest region, well distinguished by its soft flaccid membrano- 
elastic texture and soft copious vestiture of reddish or fulvous hairs. 
In nearly all the forms there is more or less of a distinct curvature of 
the upper margin from the base outwards. The type is marked by the 
segments being fully adnate at the base, the upperside not at aE auri- 
ded or partially free, ' A is mostly though not uninformlyu' smaller' 
dolicate-toxturod state, of narrower width sometimes much attenuated- 
at the base, with shorter segments, which are often fertile only m 
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outer hall B is tlie commonest of all and very yariable^ It is 
best recognised by its usually more open segments wliich show a ten- 
dency more or less developed to form an auricle and become free of tlio 
xaebis on tbe upper (and sometimes tbe under) side. Tliey resoiiible 
in shape those of Aspknium parmihm, 0 is a variety of the last in 
which the pinn® are lobed, or changed entirely into froinhlike 
branches from 1 to 4 in* L rd, in. w. making the fronds avS broad 
as long* 

26* P* capillare, Stipites tufted from an eveoi fibrous cilnito 

scaly and villose nootstock^ winged to the base or nearly so by the de- 
current sides of the fronds, deciduously villose, wiry and dark coloured ; 
fronds prostrate or pendent, 3-10 in. I ^'-1 or 3 in. w., shortly reduced 
at the base, nearly or quite pinnate throughout chartaceous, pellucid, 
naked or slightly puberiilous-glandiilose, pale green and rather glossy 
on the upperside; segments close linear, adnate-decurrent, the point acute 
|rl or 2 in. L about 1 li. more or less w. witli an oblique open or acute 
sinus between ; margins more or less conspicuously sinuate^, rarelj^ dis- 
tinctly toothed; racliis black, filiform; veins simple (rarely forked) 
very oblique, not reaching the margin, midveiiis flexiioso; sori ter- 
minal, separate, slightly sunk or superficial. P. decipiens^ Hook. Sp. 
Fil. vol 4. t. 279. B. 

Frequent on trees in the forests round the summits of the highest 
peaks at 7,000 ft, altitude. It varies a good deal in size and tlio 
larger and smaller states look very different. It is best distinguished 
from graveolens by the more distinctly sinuate pinnm, the ra.argiii be- 
ing expanded where the sori occur and contracted between, which in 
the smaller plants gives quite a crinkled aspect. It is also destitute 
of the strong scent of that species, and occupies a higher elevation. 
The piniiEB sometimes are transformed into elongated pinnate frond- 
like branches, 2-3 in. 1. as in cuUrainm. 

27. P, gramolem^ Baker. — Eootstock fibrous, densely clothed with 
small brown ciliate scales and soft reddish spreading toin,entiiri:n up- 
right, nearly pencil-thick ; stipites densely tufted, wiry, clothed l,iko 
the rootstock, §-2 in. L ; fronds prostrate or pendent, -^“-1 ft. 1. 1-2 or 
3 in. w., little or hardly reduced at the base, the apex often terminat- 
ing in a long linear sinuate or . lobate caudate segment, fully pinnato 
throughout or nearly so to the thread-like rachis, chartaceous, pellucid, 
puberulous, often with granular dust beneath, pale green, glossy above ; 
pixmae linear,^ acute or obtuse, faintly crenulate-repand, spreading or 
erecto-spreading 1-1^ or 2 in. 1. about 1 li. more or less w., equal or 
unequal in length, adnate-decurrent at the base with an oblique rounded 
sinus and open space 1-4 times their own width between ; veins very 
oblique, simple or forked, not reaching the edge ; sori terminal, aboiit 
an |th in* apart alternate or subopposite in contiguous rows. — Joimi. 
Bot. 1877. P. 265. 

Abundant on trees in the forest clothing the ridges at 5,000-6,000 ft. 
altitude. Less variable in size than capillare^ more constantly uniform 
fn habit, the pinnse more even in the margins, and much more open 
between, ^ and the rootstock more densely villose, the bright coloured 
scales being concealed thinly. Most strongly scented with a perfume 
'^|hat apparently^ loses none of its fragrance with lapse of time. Tho 
yains are so oblique as to run nearly parallel with the midrib. 
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28. P. eurvatum^ Swartz, — Stipites tufted from a fibrous finely scaly ' 
^reot rootstock, skort, flattisk, winged to the base ; fronds pendent,, ' 
9-18, or more in I i^-4 in. w. coriaceous and brittle; glabrescent, or 
puberulous with white granular dust, pale or dark green above, gray- 
ish beneath ; reduced at the base, pinnatifid nearly to the flat com- 
pletely immersed rachis ; pinnee spreading, linear usually rather un- 
equal in length, 1-2 in 1. 2-3 li. w. at the dilated obliquely adnate con- 
fluent base, tapering outwards to the usually obtuse point, with an 
acute or rather open sinus between ; margins entire or slightly sinuate- 
repand, thin ; veins usually forked, both branches a little short of the 
margins ; son round or oval, terminal on the anterior limb, ubout l-th 
in. apart in a long m-irginal row on each side — F inmquale^ Fee, FiL 
Ant. t. 12. 

A Fronds f in. w. lin ur, uniform in width throughout, ft. L 
segments oblong, blunt, close, with the sori usually in the outer part. 

Common in the forest above 5,000 ft altitude on trees. A pecu- 
liar species, showing no close affinity with any local species, of a gray 
leathery appearance, very brittle, and the whole vascular ramification^ 
including stipe and raohis, concealed under the pareuchyma, as in 
some of the smaller species. A is found in Coffee fields on decaying 
logs at 2,500 ft. altitude : gathered at Murray's flat Mt. Moses. 'The 
fronds me uniformly linear reaching 1?^- ft. or more long, the inner 
half or more being dead and brown in the longer ones. This is near 
P. Fearei, Baker. 

29. P. Ottites, Swartz. — Rootstock fleshy, repent, as thick as a quill 
or less, densely clothed with bright reticul *ted scales, which are mixed 
with tomentum ; stipites ei'eot, serial, apart, but often contiguous, 1-2^ 
in. 1., dark, slightly oiliate or naked, faintly margined above ; fronds 
erect, 4-9 in. 1. |-1| in. b , little or hardly reduced at the very base^ . 
the apex terminating in a sinuate subentire segment, pinnate, elastico- 
membranaceous glabrescent, dark or brownish-green, pinnae sp- eading 
or erecto-spreading, |-1 in, 1. l-l| li. b,, entire or crenate-sinate, 
linear-oblong, obtusely pointed, adnate decuri'ent to the slender, dark, 
Btiffish, ciliate or glabrescent rachis, with a clear space once or twice 
their own width between, or narrowly confluent by a rounded oblique 
more or less open sinus ; veins oblique, simple, or rarely furcat(fi at the 
apices, terminating much short of the margin, mid vein flexuose ; sori 
terminal, (on the anterior branch when the vein is forked), medial 
nearly I’ in. apart. Flum. Fil. t. 85. P. tmuifolmm^ H. B. K. 

Infrequent on wet rocks in forests of Portland at about 2,000 ft. alt.; 
Toseiiibles gramolem and capillar $ somewhat in the pinnie, but the 
texture is thinner and more elastical, and the rootstock quite different, 
with few stiff straight petioles and fronds. Only the basal pair o£ 
pinnae are usually reduced.. 

30. P. trifunatum, Linn. — ^Rootstock short-creeping, 2 or 3 L thiek^ 
densely clothed with bright slightly ciliate-edged scales ; stipites wiry^ 
tufted, 3-5 in. L, dark, clothed thinly with spreading aurcous hairs ; 
frondS' linear-lanceolate, densely pellucid-dotted, chartaceous, dark ■ 
green, naked or slightly villose, especially on the margins, 5-10 in. 1. 
f -1| in. w. or over, the base shortly cuneate, the apex obtuse and sub- 
entire, oblijiuely lobed |rd or rather more to the slender flexuose co- 
vered rachis ; lobes entire about ^ in, w. and as much or less d., close,. „ 
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rounded ; yeins pinnate in tlie lobes, the brancbes ^ curved not rcacMiig- 
tbe margin, tbe opposite basal ones casually uniting ; sori copious, 
nearly medial on each side of the flexuose primary veins, costal ones 
usually oblong and dorsal or terminal on the veiiilete,- those above 
these rounded and situated on a lateral spur.— Plum. Fil. t. 138« 
Hook and Grev. Icon. Fil. t. r54. P. Hcolopendrioides^ Hook and 
Grey. 

Infrequent on trees and rocks at 2,000-3,000 ft. alt. in the forests 
of Portland. The casually uniting veins might remove this to the 
other primary division, and the suhentire state that some of the fronds 
are ffuind in the first section of this, but it has obviously most rela- 
tionship here, divstinot and isolated though tbe type is from any of its 
allies. Confusion must be guarded against from the genus Entero- 
mra which is exactly of the same size and form. Plimiier^s figure is a 
very good one but all the fronds are made trifurcate at the top, 

31, P. Eijgersii^ Baker, — Rootstock short, rather slender, ropent or 
erect ; stipites tufted or siibtuftcd, wii^y, dark brown, erect, tbicldy 
clothed with spreading hairs ; fronds 3-7 in. L §rd-l in. w. thin and 
elastic, pellucid, thinly ciliate, especially on tho rachis and edges, and 
bright nietallic green ; terminated or not by a distinct segment, some- 
what reduced at the base, pinnatifid throughout almost to the black 
thread-like rachis, which is not immersed;' segments close, obliquely 
adnate, oblong rather rounded at the point, even-margined, 5-6 li. 1. 
1^-2 li. w., with a sharp sinms between ; veins few, simple or forked ; 
eori nearer the midrib than margins on a short spur. — Hook. Icon. t. 
167L 

Pare on trees in forest near Mt. Moses, 2,000-3,000 ft. alt., rcBem- 
bling in habit and size most lasiolepis. It has the texture of suspen- 
nmi and cuitratum^ but is rather firmer, and in form is intermediate 
between the former and hrunneo-viride, with the rather upright 
growth of tlic latter and metallic tinge in colour, 

32. P. mspemtm, Linn. — Rootstock creeping, elongated, densidy 
coated with Tbright, rather S'.jft, ciliated small scales ; stipites 4-8 in. 1. 
subtufted or apart, ereeto-ciirving, slender, dark or blackish ; varying 
from almost naked to pilose with soft rusty spreudiiig’ liaii'S ; fronds 
pendent, linear-lanceolate, l-l-l ft, 1, li-lf in. w., flaccid, membraiio- 
papyraceous, both surfacoa and specially the margins more or loss 
clothed with soft rusty spreading hairs, cut to the thread-like, black- 
ish, often iiexuose, rusty-oiliato rachis into close horizontal 8egmi3ntH, 
f-neaiiy 1 in. L 2-2-| li. w. which are oblong-lanceolate, and gradually 
narrowed outwards to an acute or bluntish point, tho hi’oadly adiiato, 
equilateral, base sometimes dilated; veins simple not reaching the en- 
tire margin, sori dorsal, or terminal on a rudimentary lateral spur pro- 
duced below the middle of the vein, the rows contiguous, nearer the 
midvein than margins, — PI Fil. t. 87. (dubious). 

Common on trees above 5,000 ft, alt, in the eastern parishes and at 
2,000 ft. in the woods of the western ; larger in the latter. The stipites 
are erect but curved at the neck, so that the fronds, which are occasion- 
'aily narrowed there, one or two pairs of the segments being reduced, 
hang pendent, over each other tapering by imperceptible graduation to' 
the outer end* 
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33. P. asplenifoUum, Linn.. — ^Rootstock skort, densely clotted witk 
ciliated brown acuminated scales, stipites curved, more or less tufted, 
6”8 in. 1. wiry strict, dark brown, pilose villose with spreading brown 
hairs ; fronds elastico-chartaceous fuscous- green, pubescent chiefly be- 
neath and on the margins, pendent, f-lj ft. 1, 2-3 in. b. the base re- 
-diiced, cut to the dark, exposed, pilose rachis into close horizontal seg- 
ments, which are broadest at the suh-equilateral and fully adnate base, 
tapering thence to the rather bluntish point, 1-lf in. 1, i in. w. even 
edged or faintly serrulate within ; veins oblique, close ; sori on a short 
anterior spur, round, contiguous, forming a medial row on each side 
the slender veinlike midrib of each segment. — ^Pl. Pil. t. 102. D. 

A large and much stronger plant than mspensum^ with close hori- 
zontal tapering pinnae which are broadly adnate and widest at the base* 
with two rows of rather large circular medial sori. First gathered by 
Swartz. My description is taken from the specimens collected by Mr* 
Syme at Jones’ Gap, which are quite identical with those from other 
countries in the Kew Herbarium. The segments are both shortly 
surcurrent and decurrent at the base, and with an open hut sharply 
acute sinus, as in the larger states of suspensum, from which it is 
hardly distinct* 

34. P. hnmneo-mride, Baker. — -Rootstock short or elongated, erect 
or decumbent, densely clothed with subulate dark brown ciliated 
scales ; stipites tufted, 3-5 in. L, few, stiffly erect, dark castaneous or 
blackish, glossy, nearly or quite naked ; fronds suberect, oblong-lanceo- 
late, 4-9 in. 1. .1-2 in. w., subcoriaceous, pellucid and dotted, naked or 
with a few inconspicuous hairs on the margins, dark-green above, pale 
beneath and tinged metallic brown, base truncate and not reduced, very 
gradually narrowed upwards to the subentire-pointed apex; cut al- 
most to the black thread-like puberulous or slightly scurfy rachis into 
close oblong-lanceolate, spreading pointed obliquely adnate oonfl.uent 
entire even-margined segments which are in. L and 1-3 li. b. at 
the base, from which they taper gradually to the point ; veins forked, 
not reaching the edge sori copious, terminal on the shorter ante- 
rior branch, medial, a line or less apart to the rows: — Journ. 

1877, p. 265. 

Infrequent on trees in forest at 6,000-7,000 ft. alt. along the highest 
ridges. The lowest vein on the inferior side generally springs from, 
the nicliis, and the sori are often rather oblong or oval at first. It is 
perhaps, of local species, nearest Bmpamum, from which it is distin- 
guished by its stijS subulate scales of the rootstock, bright peculiar, lu- 
rid colour, stiff erect habii:, oblique pirinoe, forked veins and naked 
surfaces. It is one of the most beautiful of the high mountain tree 
Polypods. 

35. 'P.firmum, Klotzsch. — ^Rootstock erect or suberect, often elonga- 
ted, clothed with dark brown acuminate reticulated scales ; stipiteS' 
tufted l-l-| in.. 1., stiff dark coloured puberulous and dark ciliate down 
the face, at length naked beneath, scarioae or cartilaginous-margtned ; 
fronds lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, stiff,, erect, 5-8 in. L l|'-2 in.'b.. 
pinnate, reduced about equally to both ends, with a caudate^' 1-2 in. L' 
flubentira segment at the apex, toward which the lateral ones gradually 
dwindle, rigid, coriaceous, opaque, very dark green above, the reverse 
paler, naked except on the ribs beneath, and on both sides of the stiff 
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Mack kispid rackis ; segments entire, even and revolut© edged, stiffs . 
linear, acnte-pointed, spreading but rather up curved -l-l in. I 1-1| li* 
1>. fully adnate at the base and rather dilated more so on the upper than 
th© inferior side, leaving an open space equal to their own width 
between the outer parts of the segments, the reduced basal ones small 
and deltoid ; midveins distinct black and threadlike ; the laterals ob- 
scure, simple, reaching the margins ; sori dorsal, medial, 6-12 or more 
to a side ; capsules not mixed with hairs. 

In frequent on the branches of trees above reach from the ground 
at 6,000“7,000 ft. alt. in forests; this is intermediate between rigesoem ' 
and apieulatum^ resembling both but partaking more of the rigid habit 
of th© former, from which it may he distinguished at sight by the 
broader fronds, linear open pinnae which are only about half as many 
in number, the black midvein not concealed in the pagina, and the ab- 
0 eiice of hairs among the sporangia. It may be regarded as first of 
those pectinate species in which the midrib of the pinnce is exposed. 

36. P. taxifoUmn, — Linn., — Rootstock creeping, short, or elongated 
lind fasciculate, strong, clothed with dark brown linear acuminate 
scales; stipites tufted or sub-tufted, strong 3-6 in. 1. and with 
racbis dark deciduously villous with spreading long tawny hairs 
which ultimately turn blackish ; fronds lanceolate or oblong lanceo- 
late, acuminate, J-l^ ft. 1. l|-3 in, w, reduced both ways, pinnate^ 
subcoriaceous, pellucid ; naked or with a few marginal hairs, the upper 
side glossy dark-green, the under pale and nearly glaucous ; pinn» 
linear, entire, even-edged, very numerous and close, spreading hori- 
jgontally, straight, obtuse-pointed, 1* 1| in. 1., l|-2 li. b. adnate and 
equilateral at the base, the lower ones gradually reduced and shortly 
separated, dilated and (in the larger fronds) slightly auricled on each 
side ; veins straight, oblique, conspicuous dark and raised beneath as is 
the threadlike midrib simple, not reaching the margins ; sori submar- 
ginal, terminal, reaching from the base to the apex of the pinnco, with 
frequently a crustaceous scale, one each on the upper side. P. UMer-^ 
minieri Pee Pil. Ant. t. 12. 

Frequent on trees at 7000 ft. alt. on th© highest ridges and peaks, 
plentiful on th© higher slopes of Blue Mountain and other peaks ; of 
th© several species of %]i<^ pectimtum group this is distinguished by its 
stiff texture, simple veins, andsubmarginal sori. The plant described 
by Grisebach under this name with *^most veinlets 2-fid/^ seems to be 
the next species. 

37. P. Flumula^ H. B. K. — Rootstock strong, ehort-croeping, dense- 
ly clothed with dark very fine scales ; stipites sub-tufted, strong, erect,, 
dark or ebeneous and rather glossy, 2-6 in, L, puberulous or naked;, 
with faint marginal lines ; fronds -l-lj ft. 1. l|-3 in. w., ©recto-spread- 
ing oblong-lanceolate, acuminate somewhat reduced or not at the base, 
pinnate, pinnae horizontal but often rather up-curved, very numerous 
and close, linear, acute or obtuse, rather dilated and fully adnate at the 
equal-sided or more often shortly surcurrent base, 1-1| in. L l'| li. 
the lower ones hardly, if any, more open than the rest, ©lastico-papy- 
raceous, naked or glandulose-puberulous, with a few minute fiigaoiouS' 
scales on the even margins and the ribs, dark green ; rachis strong, 
dark or ebeneous and subglossy, glandules© and rusty-puberulous above 
n few minute deciduous scales beneath ; veins obscure, immersed. 
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■forked ; sori copious, terminal on tlie sliort anterior Wanoli, contiguous 
in two long briglit yellow rows that occupy nearly all the space between 
the dark thread-like midrib and margins : — P. elmtioum^ Rich, Eat,, 
Perns N. Am. p. 63. P. Pulchrum, M, & Gt, P. Schkuhri^ Raddi. 

Common on open rocks and banks at nearly all elevations up to 
§,000ft., alt. variable inskebut well marked from its allies by its copious 
horizontal close and very narrow pinnm, and long rows of conspicuous 
yellow sorio The substance is so elastical that in dry weather the 
fronds curl up, expanding again with rain. The sori do not reach ■' 
quite to the rachis, so that there is a naked band down the centre of 
the frond, which in many cases gradually broadens toward the base. 
PL Fil. t. 89 (P. Flumula, Willd.) is either this or taxifolium, 

38. P, pectinatum^ Linn. — Rootstock strong, short-creeping, densely 
clothed with small dark-brown subulate scales ; stipites contiguous and 
subtufted, or apart, strong or slender, usually dark coloured, puberu- 
lous or slightly ciliate, often slightly margined, rarely a span long ; 
fronds 1-2 ft. 1. 2-5 in. w. oblong-lanceolate, pinnatifid almost to the 
dark-coloured puberulous, naked or slightly ciliate rachis, elastico- 
chartaceous dull green nearly or quite naked, gradually or more or 
less abruptly reduced at the base ; pinna horizontal, straight very nu- 
meroUvS, liiieardigulate, acute or bluutish at the end, close, but broad- 
ening to and rather dilated at the base the sinus sharp or rounded ad- 
nate confluent and nearly equilateral 1-2| in. 1. 2|-4 li. w., the inferior 
reduced and decurrent through deltoid to broad shallow scallop-shaped 
lobes in. w. and less than a line deep which form a wing to at least 
the upper part of the stipites ; veins once or twice forked, midrib slen- 
der, black, wavy toward the end ; sori medial, round, terminal on the 
lowest anterior veinlet, 1-1^ IL apart in the rows : — PI. Fil t. 83., Eat. 
Ferns IST. Am. PL 42. 

a. var, caespitosum : — Rootstock erect, or oblique, stipites tufted, 
1-3 in. L dark; fronds erect, few, ft. 1. 2.2| in. w., blunt or 

rounded^ rachis and ribs puberulous ; veins once-forked, short of the 
edge, the anterior fertile conspicuously shorter. 

A var. Wagmrii rootstock more decidedly woody, J in thick, scales 
fine and very dark ; fronds 1-1^ ft. 1. 2-3 in. w. ; stipites and raohises 
slender but stiff ; pinnm blunt or rounded, about 2 li. w. texture 
hranous and elastical, surfaces more decidedly glabrous ; veins usually 
once fork,ed, the oiiter branch much curved along the margin to the 
next one, where it is free or united to a short spur ; sori medial on the 
shorter anterior branch, — P. Wagneriiy Mett. 

CommoTi at all elevations on open or shady wayside, banks, rocks and 
trees up to 5,000 or 6,000 ft. alt., variable, including three or four 
distinct forms. It is best marked by its almost or quite naked surface^ 
elastic texture, lower pinnm suddenly or not reduced to auricles and 
sometimes into a scalloped wing along the stipites, and medial rather 
small yellow circular sori. The rootstock is repent with the fronds 
usually contiguous and erecto-drooping. a grows on stones under shade 
at Old England, at 4,000 ft. altitude. Its roostock is upright or oblique 
with the fronds tufted at the summit, shuttlecock-like in form ; the 
.Mchis freely puberulous, a pellucid plait running from the sinuses te 
ithe rachis. This I have gathered also plentifully in' , Guiana. ^ is s 
^slender but stiff plant, withlonger wiry stipites and fronds more abrupt*^ 
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ly reduced at the base. The veins are nsnally once forked^ but the outer' 
branch curves forward by the margin so muck that it occasionally 
unites with the next, and. so forms an areola with an included sorus- 
as in Goniophlehium but no internal veinlets. 

39« P. Faradisece^ langsd & Ksch.— Eootstock strongs stoiit^ short-' 
cieepingv clothed with slender brown linear small scales; stipites sub- 
tufted or contiguous, strong, erect, -J-l ft. L, daitbiwn, viscid- jj'iiberii- 
lousor slightly ciliate; fronds 1-J— S-^-ft. 1. 4-10 in. w.elastico-chartaceouS'; 
slightly viscid-piiberulous at length naked, dull grayish or brownish- 
green ; pinnatifid almost to the strong, dark-brown or blackish viscicl- 
puberulous, and rather rusty tonaentose rachis ; pinnsD very numerous^ 
close, horizontal, ligulate, 2“"5 in, 1. 3-5 1. w., obtuse or rounded at the 
apex, dilated at the base, more usually on the upper side, adnate and 
confluent, the sinuses acute in the upper part of the frond, gradually 
widening to broadly V — shaped at the bottom with curved sides, the 
lower pinnae more or less suddenly reduced through broad luiicli dilated 
shallow gegnienls ; veins fine, oblique, twice forked, the low^est sliortcr 
anterior branch fertile at the end, all usually free, but casually the 
outer curved ones united; sori suboval, in a medial row between the 
raised dark midrib and margins, pale yellow ; receptacle elongated,— 
Langsd. and Eiscb, p. II. t. II. 

Common on open banks and rocks from 3,000-6,000 ft* alt. ; a much 
stronger and moi^e robust 'plant than the preceding, but with the same 
texture, differing by the larger size, sub-ovai sori, and glanduloso- 
puberuious or ciliate and rusty surfaces. The lower segments are 
dwarfed to mere uneven membranous margins on the upper part of the 
stipites. 

40, P. simile, Linn. — Stipites |-1| ft. L, rather slender, naked 

fronds 2-3^ ft. 1. 4—6 in. w., pendent, elastico-chartaceoiis, naked, grceix 
fully pinniite at the truncate base, above this deeply piimatifid to the 
strong, channelled, dark coloured, naked rachis; piniun spreading 
apart, the lower ones subdistant, broadly adnate by the expanded base ; 
the upper ones connected by a narrow membrane and in, w. open round- 
ed sinus, linear-liguiate, 2-3 in. 1. 'l-fird. in. w. even margined; vciua 
free, 2-3 times forked ; sori uniserial, terminal on the lower uriterio’i: 
vemlet.~Sloane Cat. p. 16. Hist. p. 77 ; tab. 32 ; pits. p. 51. ^ 

This has only only been collected by Sloane [on Mt. Diabolo] It 
presents a different aspect from any of the other members of the pecti- 
natum group I have seen. From the other large species it is marked 
by its glabrous surface, uniformly broadly open pinnation, more often 
branched venation, and long pendent hahit. Sloane describes it as five 
feet long having a a petiole 1^ ft. long. His specimen from which I 
have taken the foregoing description is 3 ft. long in the frond and 15 
inches in the petiole. 

41. P dksimile, Linn, — Eootstock fleshy, creeping, stoutish, densely 
clothed with bright-coloured much acuminated scales ; stipites apart; 
4-8 in. I, grayish, scaly at the very base ; fronds ohlong-lanoeolate, 
l|-2-| ft. 1. 4-6 in. w., pinnate, the upper part deeply pinnatifid ending 
in a pointed suhentire segment, membrano-chartaceous, pellucid, naked 

" or , the ribs puberuious above; pale or dark green ; pinno© spreading 
^ oblong-lanceolate, acuminate or acute, even- edged or crenulate-xepand,, 
all, or the lower ones at least, apart, hut not distant, 2|-3| in* 1, 
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in. W.3 contiguous and narrowly confluent in tlie upper part^ below 
tbis more or less adnate^ cbiefly in the upper base, tbe lower ones 
almost or quite free, and nsually narrowed or rounded, often auricled 
©r lobed on tbe inferior base, racbis ratber slender, grayish or dark 
brown, puberulous or naked, witb slight marginal lines ; veins two or 
tbree times forked, the thickened apices not reaching the margins, the 
lowest anterior branch fertile at the end ; sori yellow, oblong or oval 
the rows nearer the pale raised midrib than the margins ; receptacles 
elongated. — P. sorormm^ Kth. 

Frequent on rocks and trees, chiefly the former, in very moist woods 
among the lower hills, ascending to 2,000 ft. alt. ; well distinguished 
by the alternately branched little oblique, veins, thin texture, adnate 
pinn®, and bright aureate oval sori. The lower veins, near the base of 
the pimiiTo usually unite, the branches of the same group often connec- 
ting. In some fronds the auricle or lobe at the base of the pianse is 
not shown, while in others all the unconnected ones have it J-'-l in. deep.. 

42. P. mierochasmtm^ Baker:' — Rootstock shortly repent, rather 
slender, clothed with bright brown scales ; stipites apart, erect l|-2 in. 
1. pale brown or stramineous, slender, glabrous, winged to the base, 
where there are a few scales like those of th,e rootstock ; fronds oblong 
lanceolate, 5-8 in. L, l|-2 in, w., pimiatifid to the narrowly winged 
racliis, or fully pinnate below, with an entire terniinal segment ; light 
green, darker beneath, the surfaces naked except on the slender raoliis 
beneath, which is clothed with deciduous dark brown minute and very 
acuminate scattered scales ; pinnse spreading obliquely, fully adnate 
and all but the lowest contiguous, ^‘-1 in. 1. 2 li. b. rounded at the end, 
and open with a more or less rounded oblique sinus between, the mar- 
gins slightly notched at intervals ; veins obscure, slender, simple or 
forked, terminating within the margin in pellucid clavate apices ; sori. 
circular, medial between the midrib and margin, terminal on the ante- 
rior branch of the veins, somewhat immersed. — Journ. Bot ,1887, p. 44., 

Gathered at Tweedside by Mrs. Barrington Baker ; differs only from 
P. mlgare of the north temperate zone by its more slender rootstock, 
and winged petioles. The only fronds I have seen are the size described. 
The lower pinnae are most open between with a deep well rounded 
sinus ; in the upper ones the sinus is acute. The notches of the other- 
wise even and straight margin are shallow, but regular and distinct. 
On the upper side there is a cavity over the very pellucid and thickened 
apex of each vein. The sori, too, are slightly depressed. Including 
the wings, the petioles are 1 li. w. 

43. P. hastmfoHum^ Swartz, — Rootstock small, upright, with strong 
wiry descending roots, the crown clothed with small brown scales ; stipites 
densely oaespitose 1-2 in. I, grayish, clothed with scattered deciduous 
scales like those of the rootstock ; fronds erecto-spreading, lanceolate,. 
5-10 in. L 1-2‘| in. w. the apex . terminating in a lobato-entire point, 
gradually dwindling to nothing at the base, charactaceous or subcoriaceouSjf 
naked, dark-green above, paler beneath ; pinnm numerous, usually con- 
tiguous nearly or quite horizontal, |-1J in 1. 1|-2| 1. b., linear-oblong 
or ligulate, the point blunt, the base quite free and dilated equally on 
each side into a pair of sharp auricles, lower segments minute triangular 
with sharp angles, margins even or faintly crenulate, rachis and ribs 
puberulous, the former grayish and channelled ; veins forked, but sim- 
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■pie in the outer part ; sori dorsal near the forking, single or double, the 
TOWS rather nearer the midrib than margin. —Icon. Fii t. 203. A$pi-> 
dum^ Gr. 

, Common on wet rocks and banks among the lower hills and ascend- 
ing to v',000 ft. alt., well marked by its small size and densely tufted 
habit with the hastate pinnae. The rootstock is often 2-3 in. 1. com* 
posed mainly of strong wiry compact descending roots which spread 
only when they reach the surface of the rock on which the plant is 
growing. The sori are as often double as single, on© being borne near 
the base of each limb of the yeins, so close together that they appear 
• single. Grisebach must haye detected trace of an inyoluore, as he re- 
moved the species to Aspidnim. 

44. P. flmoptmdaUmi Kaull — Rootstock stout, decumbont, stipites 
strong, erect, dark brown, deciduously scaly below, channelled l|-2 ft. 
i. ; fronds ample, 2-3 ft. 1. or 2 ft. w., pinnate, the upper part 
pinnatifid, truncate and not reduced at the base, membrano-chartaceoiis 
and freely pellucid dotted, naked, dark green above, paler beneath^ 
rachis strong, channelled, subangukr, slightly fibrillose beneath ; pin- 
nae numerous, spreading, 8-10 in. 1 . 1 in. or more or less w., serrato- 
acuminate, sessile, the upper ones adherent on the inferior base and 
decurrent, free on the upper, which is the deeper side, and developed 
into an enlarged lobe, lower ones quite free shortly stipitate and rather 
rounded, cut |"-|rd to the costm into shallow rounded oblique lobes, 
which are l-|-2 li. w. and slightly crenate; veins pinnate, about 4-5 to 
a side, simple, the basal ones not uniting but falling suddenly short 
within the margin ; sori medial, dark when dry . — Aqndium roUmdatumy 
Willd. PL EiL t. 38. 

A very fine species, marked by the basal yeins not uniting but curi* 
ously, falling short in the middle of the integument, the pellucid dots 
scattered over the surface, and the upper pinnm adherent at the base 
on the lower side and decurrent on the rachis while free and enlarged 
on tbe upper side it resembles very much some forms of Nephr odium 
serrulatum, Mett. which species is sometimes confounded with it, but 
from which the free veins clearly distinguish it. It is ascribed to Ja- 
maica by Hooker, on the authority of Wilson, n. 516, no locality mon- 
•tioned. 

45. F. puhescem, Radd.— Rootstock upright, the crown clothed with 
few pale-brown scales ; stipites cyospitose, erect rather slender a few to 
several inches long, channelled, gray-pubescent ; fronds chartaceous, 
light green, pellucid, pale pubescent, chiefly on the slender channelled 
rachis costaa and ribs, l|-2-| ft. I 3-6 in. w. bipinnatifid ; pinnju nu- 
merous, contiguous or apart, alternate or opposite, spreading obliquely 
or horizontally, reduced gradually to the acuminate pinnatifid apex of 
the frond, and below, finally, to minute distant trilobed segments, cen- 
tral ones 2-3| in. 1. "Ird-f in. w. as wide or wider at the quite sessile 
base, acuminate with a serrate-entire point, within this pinnatifid nearly 
to the costae; segments horizontal or oblique, f-lj H. w. in. 1 
acute, close, the narrow sinus, acute, the margins even or faintly ere- 
nate, often a little reflexed ; veins simple, slightly oblique, 5-9 to » side 
all fertile ; sori nearer the edge, often apparently amorphus when ma- 
nure, — Radd. Piante Bras. t. '34. 

Common in forest and on banks by waysides and streams, above 
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3,000 ft. altitude. EesemMes in general aspect tlie followings witk 
wkicli it is often associated, but it is of more compact habit, softer 
densely pubescent substance, pale green colour, and more copious sori. 
The habit is yery erect, but the parts slender and rather fragile. In 
plants growing in the open, the sori gradually conceal the entire under- 
surface, passing from yellowish-green to dark blackish -brown at ma- 
turity. - 

46. P, gracihntum, Jenm. n. sp. — Rootstock upright, fribrous, an 
inch or so thick, stipites slender, csespitose, erect, gray-green, channelled, 
•|-1 ft. !., naked or puberulous, a few dark scales at the base ; fronds 
erect-spreading shuttle-cock form, bipinnatifid, l-|-3 ft. 1. 5-8 in. w-, 
weakly, dark green, paler beneath, naked except on the slender chan- 
nelled, rachis costoe and ribs which are finely puberulous-pubescent, 
oblong-lanceolate, tapering both up and down, gradually to the apex 
into the lobed, serrulato-entire point; pinnae distant, the inferior 
dwindling to remote segments ligulate, spreading nearly horizontally, 3- 

in. 1. 3-8 1. w., opposite or sub-opposite, sessile, the acuminate point 
avenly entire, pinnatifid nearly to the slender slightly flexuose costoe ; 
segment H-5 li. 1. l-l| li. w. blunt or subacute, open, slightly dilated at 
the fully adnate base, the basal pair slightly enlarged, the margins even 
or faintly creniilate and slightly reflexed ; veins simple, oblique, 6-8 to 
a side, that on the inferior base sometimes forked, raised on the upper 
surface ; sori nearly medial occupying usually all the veins, superficial 
or slightly sunk. 

Common from 3,500-5,000 ft. alt. in grass by the sides of open shal- 
low streams and in similar wet exposed places ; of a dark green colour, 
and pale brown, fragile, very slender vascular parts, the upper surface 
in some cases appearing as if crinkled from the raised venation and 
slightly impressed fructification. From the very apex of the fronds the 
pinnoD steadily widen apart downwards to 1~3 in. in the small lobata 
segments to which the inferior are reduced. There is a variety occupy- 
ing the same situations, possessing the some general aspect, but with 
narrower quite horizontal pinmn, and close straight horizontal seg- 
ments and less obvious venation. I have both also from (Juba. For 
many years this was referred to Neph. contermimmi^ Desv. — a species of 
particularly well marked identity but regarding which there is great 
confusion, 

47. .P. ctenoides, Fe(5. — Stipites emspitose from, a strong upright 
rootstock, ft. 1., strong, densely rusty pubescent ; fronds erect, 2- 
2| ft. 1. 8-12 in. w,, chartaceous, stiff, dark green and glossy above, 
paler beneath, slightly ciliate or naked, glandufose puberulous beneath, 
the costa) hispid-pxxbescent as is also very densely the rachis, which is 

S ish or rusty and channelled ; pinna3 spreading contiguous, sessile, 
a projecting gland at the base beneath, 4-6 in. 1. -l-fth in. w., very 
acuminate, passing through serratures to the sharp entire point, deeply 
pinnatifid to within a line of the costse, the lower ones suddenly ^re- 
duced to very minute segments which, at intervals, descend the stipites ; 
segments close, nearly straight, oblong, obtuse-acute, 4-5 L 1. If h h« 
hardly dilated at the confluent base, the basal pair, except in the upper 
part of the fronds, reduced ; margins slightly reflexed ; veins simple, 
rather oblique, pellucid while fresh, 12-15 to a side ; sori medial, soon 
-dispersed, Phegopieru, Fe4 FiL Ant. t. 14. fig. 2. ^ 
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Common between 4,000 and 6,000 ft. altitude in open or shady moist 
eituations ; abundant in parts of the (doYemment Cincbona Plantations ; 
near to, if not identical, with P. rude, Km. Colour very dark green^, 
texture stiffish and hard, surface densely rusty-gray hispH, on petiole 
xaohis and ribs, with a general harsh feel, and slightly ciliate or not on 
the veins and margins. A much stronger plant than P. gtaoileMimi 
but of similar general resemblance. 

48. P. Thomsoniiy Jenm. — Rootstock stout, upright, often a few 

inches high ; stipites csespitose, erect, 1-2 ft. 1. brown, clothed down- 
wards with membranaceous brown scales, and mucous when young ; 
fronds membrano-chaitaceous, pellucid, nearly naked, slightly glaiidu- 
lose beneath puberiilous or ciliate on the costse and ribs, pale but vivid 
green, 2-4 ft. 1. f-l“| ft. w. oblong or ovate lanceolate, acuminate, some-’ 
"what shortly reduced at the base, rachis channelled, grayish piibemlous 
or pubescent, and pale coloured ; pinme spreading, nmneroiis, conligu- 
ous above, sub-distant below, sessile with a subulate gland at the base, 
6-8 in. 1. w., oblong-ianocolato, acuminate, with a serrate entire 

point, the 2-H lower ones reduced half or more, and often defiexed, piii- 
natifid to half a line of the cost® ; segments numerous, close straiglit, 
oblong and round-ended, confluent but not dilated at the equal-sided 
base, 6-7 ii. 1. IL w., flat with entire margins ; veins simple, slighty 
oblique, pellucid while fresh, 12-15 to a side, sori medial, or nearest the 
midrib, brown, constantly distinct, at length dispersed. — Journ. Eot. 
1886, p. 272. 

Infrequent in forest or shady places at 6,000 feet altitude ; gathered 
in the hollow at _ Newhaven Gap at the top of the Cinchona Planta- 
tion. Resembling most the next species, but much smaller, and flaccid 
with a general pale colour, distinct never confluent sori, relatively few 
veins, and absence of the murications of stem and rachis, and pubescent 
and nearly stramineous rachis. It is named after Mr. Robert Tlionisoiiy 
the founder of the Government Cinchona l^lantation. 

49. P. decimatiim^ Linn. — Rootstock very stout, decumbent ; stipites 
caospitose, stout, erect, not channelled, dark or purple-brown, 2-4 ft. Ij 
membranous scaly throughout, and coated with glutinous niiicoiis, 

biserially muricate down the sides ; fronds erect, 4--6 ft. L. 2.^ ft 

w., subcoriaceous, stiff wben dry, naked except on the ribs ; pinnin 
numerous, close, spreading horiizontally, sessile, with a lanceolate, browOj^ 
J in L, conspicuous gland at the base 10-15 in. 1., about in w., 
ucuminate, with a serrate-entire point, pinnatifid nearly to the costa ; 
segments very numerous, close, even edged, horizontal, linear-oblong, 
rounded at the end, adnate and confluent at the equal sided base, f in. 

w.. rachis very strong rather rounded, not channelled, iia'ke4 
purple, , jmurioate along the sides like the stipes ; costce pubemlous be- 
neath, pubescent above ; veins simple, slightly oblique, pellucid, very 
close dozen to a side ; sori medial or nearer the midrib, copious?- 
purplish, ultimately confluent. — ^PL Fil. t. 24. Grlmhyropieris. PresL 

Common in moist forests, especially near streams, at 2,600-4,000 ft. 
alt. A fine plant of striking aspect, and some peculiar features* 
^The strong purple rachis and petiole, muricate along the sides, long; 
horizontal pectinate pinnae, and claret coloured confluent sori distinctly 
mark it. 

60. P. emdatum^ .Raulf, — Rootstock stout, erect, scaly ; stipites ooespir 
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tose^, strongs erect, channelled, paleaceous throughout but densely so' 
below, 2-3 ft. 1. ; fronds 2-3| ft. 1. 1-~1| ft. w. bipinnatifid, sub»char- 
taceous, pellucid, with scattered pale dots, naked, only a few small scales 
on the costoe and ribs, pale-green on both sides ; rachis light coloured, 
deciduously paleaceous and fibrillose, but less so than the stipites ; 
pinnoo spreading, the lower ones horizontally and not, or hardly, re- 
duced, opposite, or contiguously alternate, close above and sessile apart, 
below and stipitate 6-10 in. I, 1-2 in w., the lowest 1-2 pair rather' 
deeper on the inferior side, the point finely serrate-acuminate, within 
this piiiiiatifid to the narrowly winged costm, segments spreading but 
rather oblique, '|-1 in. I, or over, 2-3 or 4 1. w., linear-oblong, shortly 
acute or bluntish, rather dilated and confluent at the base, with a close 
or open sinus between ; margins faintly or deeply toothed throughout, 
sometimes lobate in the bottom pinnoe, the teeth bluntish ; lowest seg- 
ment on the upper-side usually largest and the opposite on the inferior 
smaller or in the lowest or lower pinnae often absent ; veins simple or 
forked, pellucid, 6-10 or 12 to a side ; sori confined to the outer ^ or 
-Jrd of the pinnuloo, nearer the midrid than margin. 

Common in damp forests near streams, principally in the mid region 
of the great mountain range. In the largest fronds the inferior pinns© ■ 
are fully pinnate toward the base on the underside. Where the veins 
are forked, the longest branch terminates in the tooth, with a thickened 
summit, and the shorter near the sinus. The species is marked by its 
general pale colour, diffused, paleaceous vestiture, scattered yellow 
pellucid dots, toothed segments, and sori on the outer part, though this 
last character is not absolutely constant. As mentioned under that 
species, this and the common form of Asplenium eonehatum have exactly 
the same cutting, barren fronds of each being hardly distinguishable one 
from the other. 

61. P, punciahmii Thunb. — Rootstock wide-creeping, rather slender^ 
scurfy with fine rusty scales that ascend the base of the stipites ; 
stipites erect, distant, naked, channelled, castaneous and glossy, 3-5 ft. 
1. ; fronds subdeltoid in outline, 4-6 'ft. 1. 3-4 ft. w , chartaceous, naked^ 
or slightly piiberuloiis viscid beneath and pale dark-green above and 
glossy, triquadripinnatifid ; pinnm petioled, in distant spreading pairs^ 
decreasing from the base of the fronds upwards, the lower ones ft, 
1. 9-12 in. w , ovate-acuminate, the upper oblong-acuminate ; pinnulse 
also distant, similar in shape to the pinnm and petiolate, those on the 
inferior aide usually a little larger, the costuho flattish or narrowly 
margined ; tertiary segments distant, oblong, usually quite sessile, the 
outer rounded and merely crenate, the inner bluntish or acuminate, 
lobed or deeply pinnatifi^ larger ones l-'i in 1. | in. w. ; ultimate 

lobes 1-1| li. b, rounded and crenate ; rachis and costge bright and 
castaneous, or the latter varying to stramineous ; veins pinnate the 
branches simple or forked in the final lobes ; sori copious, terminal, 
round or oval, rather large, submarginal, one within each partially 're-; 
flexed crenature. 

Frequent but not common at 4,000-6,000 ft, altitude on the skirts of 
forests, open banks, and waysides. This is quite identical in habit 
and cutting with Sypokpu repem, differing only in its'' naked' 
glossy surface, the absence of the pale involuoral marginal scales, and 
the sori at first more or less clearly within, tho' margin, dorsal 
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cQT terminal on tlie vems. The rootstock branches and spreads widely 
tinder the surface of the ground, and the bright colouring of all parts of 
■Ahe surface and sori gives the ample fronds a very attractive aspect. 

52. P. rugulosmn, LabilL — Rootstock slender, widely repent, stipites 

;apart, erect* dark brown, channelled, freely paleaceous and slightly as- 
perous, 1-3 ft. I ; fronds ft. 1. 1^-3 ft. w erect, tripinimte, del- 

toid-oblong, thinly chartaceous, viscid, fibrous, pellucid, rachis, costiB 
■and ribs, densely clothed with appressed imbricating glossy bright brown 
scales, and faintly asperous ; pinnoe spreading nearly horizontally, dis™ 
•taut in opposite or sub-opposite pairs, 1-1-^ ft. L 3-6 in w., the upper 
sessile, the lower petiolate ; pinnulm oblong, acute, fully piunato only 
,at the sessile base, 2-3| in. 1. 1 in w ; segments J-f in. L 2-3 li. w.^ 
oblong, adnate, deourrent, upper base decurved, lobed, dentate or crenate, 
the end rounded and even ; veins once or twice forked in the teeth or 
lobules ; sori copious, dorsal on the anterior veinlet, near above the fur- 
cation, bright fulvous 

Infrequent in the higher mountain regions on banks skirling bye- 
ways and forests and other half open places ; easily inistalvoii for 
Sgpolepis repens and H. Purdieana with which it conforms in habit 
and cutting, differing by the dorsal, medial sori too distant to be covered 
by marginal crenatures. This and pmctatmn and the local species of 
Sypolepis in their final cutting resemble the more compound species 
of Lasirea, such as inllosunh) amphm, Grisohacldi and nemorosum'. 

53. P. nigrescentium^ Jenm. — Rootstock strong, stout decumbent or 
oblique, shortly repent, dark, scurfy, clothed with a few minute dark- 
brown scales ; stipites more or less tufted, erect, 3-7 in. L, slightly 
channelled, puherulous, a few minute dark brown scales at the base ; 
fronds erect, pinnate, subcoriaceous, dark green, glossy, pellucid, 
glabrous, the rachis brown puberulous, 3-5 in 1. 2-4 br. composed of 
S-7 spreading sessile oblong lanceolate acuminate pinnm and a similar 
terminal one, which are I'J— 3 in. 1. -J-rd— in. w., the upper ones trun- 
cate, the lower rounded or sub-cuneate and not reduced, ropand, the 
margins slightly lobed or serrulate- crenate; veins 4-5 to a side, the 
opposite ones connecting at an angle with an iiitermodiary that runs to 
the sinus and is very pellucid at the top ; sori copioiLS, occupying all but 
the exterior veins,' and covering most of the surface,— Q-ard. Oliron. Jan* 
^26, 1895. 

Among the lower hills ; St. Mary parish. Intermediate botwoon 
crenattm' and obliteratum in its general characters. Its charaoteristie 
features are the relatively strong rootstock, small densely grouped 
fronds, repand and crinkled very slightly cut pinnm and copious 
:aori, ^ 

'As a rule the terminal segment is shortened, which gives the fronds 
.an oblong or quadrariform aspect that is very characteristic. As in all 
■these species, in the very early stage of the sori a rudimentary trace, of, 
hardly more substance than a film, of an involucre can be detected with 
M lens. 

54. ^ P. obliteratum, Swartz. — Rootstock subterranean, strong short 
45reeping ; ^stipites sub-tufted, li-3 ft. 1. erect, grayish or dark coloured 
with a lew deciduous purplish scales at the base, subangular, hardly 
^channelled; fronds erect, ovate oblong, IJ-lf ft. 1 ft w., sub- 

^ isoriaceous, naked, or glabresoent beneath, dark green, pinnate, not 
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reduced at the base ; pinnae apart or sub-distant, spreading or erecto-" 
jspreading, 6~9 to a side with a similar free terminal one, 5-~8 in. L f~l 
in.j or rather oTer^ w., those of the barren fronds being the wider^ the • 
base siib-entire onneate and shortly stipitate, the upper ones more" 
rounded and often slightly adnate, the apex acuminatej rather long- 
pointed, and entire, the margins within this very shallowly cut into 
broad appressed or oblique rounded lobes, which are 2-3 li. b. and less ' 
than a li. d. ; yeins pinnate, branches simple, 6-9 to a side, most con- 
nected with the casually interrupted veins that run to the sinus ; sori 
purple, copious, dorsal ; biserial extending from the costae to the mar- 
gins, and to the acuminate points of the pinnae. — Hook. Icon. Plt^ ■ 
Third series, PL 1669. 

Common in woods and stony half open ground among the lower hills,, 
up to 2,000 or 3,000 ft. altitude. In the early stage ot growth trace of 
a rudimentary involucre is observable, which however soon disappears- 
Intermediate between erenatum and tetragonum, and distinguished by 
its stiff texture, very slightly incised pinnae, with generally appressed flat 
lobes, naked surfaces, dark colour and purple sori. Qoniopteris hastatay 
Fee. (Nephrodiiim, Jenm.) and (?. Kivoirei, Fee Fil. Ant. t. 18 are near 
this, if not the same. 

55. l\ 0 ^ — Stipites subtufted, erect from a creeping 

under-ground rootstock, 1-2 ft. 1., strong, light coloured, glabrescent, 
subangular, channelled ; fronds erect 1-1| ft. 1. and nearly as w., at first 
flaccid, at length thinly chartaceous, pubescent, mostly on the ribs and 
veins, dark dull green, composed of 3-6 pairs of spreading or erecto- 
spreading lateral pinnm and a free similar large terminal one , pinnae 
6-9 in. 1. 1^-2 in. b., shortly acuminate, the lower ones subcuneate, at 
the base, the upper rounded, lowest pair as large or larger, the upper- 
most one often shortly adnate to the pubescent or naked subangular 
rachis ; margins subentire or cut into very shallow rounded or rather 
appressed lobes which are a J in. w. and hardly more than ^ li. d. ; 
veins pinnate, the branches simple, nearly all connected with the vein 
running to the rims, the latter casually interrupted ; sori copious, round 
or oblong, dorsal, the lines reaching from the midrib to the margin.— 
PL Fil. t. 111. 

Common in woods and shady places among the lower hills ; very well 
marked by the few large slightly cut pinnto, thin texture, and pube- 
scence, The pinnae are sometimes hulbiferous near the base on the up- 
perside, and the terminal one is not more lohed than the lateral. I have 
a Jamaica specimen every sorus covered completely by a much ciliated 
involucre. Its nearest alliance is with the next species. 

66. P. teiragomm^ Linn.— Stipites erect, few, subtufted from a strong 
short-creeping epigeous rootstock, 1-2 ft. L, subangular, glabrescent or 
puberulous, stramineous; fronds firm, pellucid, bright clear green, naked^ 
or slightly ciliate on ribs and margins, 1-1| ft. 1. 7-10 in. w., p'innate,.^ 
not reduced at the base; pinnae apart or distant, 8-10 to a side, spread- 
ing, often horkontally, with a rather larger pinnatifid free terminal one^ 
only the lower 1-2 pair shortly narrowed at the base, 4-6 in. 1. l-l in. 
w., the barren wider, acuminate ■ with an entire point, witiiin this uni- 
formly lobed to 'I the depth to the costse; lobes close, oblique, rounded^, 
l-|-2 li, w. entire ; veins pinnate, about eight to a side, simple, 2-4 lower 
pair united with the branch to the sinus, which is often interrupted 
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• sori copious^ dorsal^ biserial near the midveins, extending from tlie base 
■to tbe apex of the lobes. — PL Fil. t. 16. 

var. a. megalodtis. — Fronds much larger, pinn.^ 6“«9 in. K iii« 
-w. ; lobes ^ in, w. P. megalodus, Sehk. PL FiL t. 2L 
var, b. — PiniiJB relatively fewer and longer, 6 in. L f in.^w, lobed Jrd 
deep or more ; colour dark gray green, the under sutfaco microscopically 
Mistered, and costm and veins densely gray stellate-*|mberiilou 0 ; soii 
with a gray rudimentary involucre, — Gomoptoru qmdrmgularu^ 

FiL Ant. 1 16. fig. 3. ^ 

var, c. — Fronds much smaller; pinnm 2 in. 1. or 4“ often 

passing gradually into the pinnatifid apex. 

var, d. — Fronds small, with a terminal rather larger pinn® as in the 
type, lateral ones about 1| in. 1. \ in. w. or less ; colour dark; only the 
basal pair of veins united. 

var. e — Stipites tufted, slender ; fronds relatively small ; pinnm re- 
latively broad ; 1-|“3 in. 1. -l-f in. b, costae and ribs ciliate beneath, tex- 
ture thin and very pellucid, colour light or yellowish green ; sori often 
not reaching the base of the inferior pinnm. , 

Very common below 2,000 or 3,000 ft. altitude, growing in grassy 
and open or half open and little shaded places. The sterile fronds 
spread on shorter stipites, with fewer broader piiinm ; the much taller 
fertile erect. A, regarded by Mittenius and Grisebach as distinct, only 
differs by its uniformly much larger size, NephrodUun hraehyoclon^ Hk. 
is often mistaken for this, c, d and e are reduced vaiioties. Fco de- 
scribes five varieties, which apparently only vary within the limits of 
what, taking the variation of aspect due to wide range and other condi- 
tions, may be regarded as the type. Pudimentary involucres are detec- 
table in young specimens, more often in some varieties than in others. 

57. P. incanum>f Swartz. — Rootstock widemreeping, as thick as cord, 
densely coated with subulate dark-centred pale oiliate-edged scales ; sti- 
pites scattered, 3-4 in. L, coated with appressecl scales ; fronds 3-8 in. 1. 

in. w. elastic-coriaceous, opaque, oblong-lanceolate, as broad or 
broadest at the base ; cut nearly or quite to the raohis into horizontal 
linear-oblong rounded pinnm, which are |-1|- in. 1. 2-3 li. b. dilated at 
the base, with a rounded sinus and 1-3 times their own widtli botwoeii, 
densely coated and gray beneath with appressed imbricating peltate dark- 
centred fimbricate scales, those of the rachis different, uppersida sparsely 
, scaly, or at length naked and dark green ; veins concealed ; sori imlse- 
rial nearer the margin, protruding through the folt-like vestiture. SL 
Herb. P. 60. Acrostichum polypodioides, Linn. Bat. Ferae N, 
Am. PL 26. — Poll/podium minus, PL Fil. t. 77. 

'Common on rocks and trees in open situations and forest oflight 
shade, ascending from the lowlands to 5,000 ft, altitude. In dry waa.- 
■ ther the very elastical fronds involutely curl, and appear as if dead, ex- 
panding again with rain. This is the smallest species of the group, 
with scales less aeuminate, and clearly distinguished by its very wide- 
. creeping rootstock, ^ which branches and intercrosses freely forming a 
network on whatever surface it is growing. 

58. P- ihyssamUpis, R. Br. —Rootstock creeping, clothed with ns.r- 
row acuminate pale-edged ^^fimbriate scales ; stipites erect, usually coti- 
iigoous, 6-9 in. L, and with the rachis freely scaly ; fronds 5-8 in. L 
’:3|-3| in, w,, much the broadest in the lower part; pinnm spreading, 
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8-12 to a side, with a similar terminal one, linear-oHong, lJ-2 in. L 3-4 
■'ll. b., blnntish, mostly contracted and then dilated at the barely conflu- 
ent bases, snbdistant, subcoriaceous ; upper surface dark green, and 
slightly scaly, under densely felted and grayish with larger pale acumi- 
nate fimbriate scales; veins obscure, costco row of areol® not large, with 
smaller internal ones ; sori uniserial, near the midrib, immersed'in the 
scaly vestiture . — Qoniophlehkm rhagadiolc;pu, Fee. Mem. FiL t. 19, 
'fig. 3. 

Frequent on rocky banks at 4,000-5,000 ft. altitude ; common near 
the Grovernmeiit Cinchona Plantations ; distinguished by its short broad 
fronds, few pinnin, small copious areolm, and stiffer habit in growth. 
There is often a line of cmstaceous dots around the margins of the pinnm 
on the upperside. This and the preceding are quite truncate at the 
base, the two following are not. 

69. P. sq'ucmakm^ Linn.—Rootstock creeping, densely' clothed with 
fimbriate pale;edged dark yery acuminate scales ; stipites contiguous, 
4-8 in. I, scaly or at length naked ; fronds lanceolate —oblong, 10-15 
in.. I in. b. usually a little reduced at the base, elastical-coriaceous, 

the under surface densely matted with acuminate dark-centred, pale- 
eclged fimbriate scales, the upper slightly so and dark green ; pinnm 
very niiiniu-ous, spreading nearly horizontally,, with their own width or 
more between them, linear- ligulate, lJ-2 in. 1. 2-2-J‘ li. b., bliintish or 
acute, the base equally dilated, the lower ones, disconnected the upper 
confluent by a very narrow margin ; veins obscure, forming a costal line 
of areoho ; sori immersed in the fclt-like vestiture, uniserial, medial or 
nearer the costm. PL FiL t. 79. 

Frequent on rocks, banks and trees from the lowlands, where it is 

f enoral through the country, up to 5,000 ft. alt. where it is more abun- 
ant. The scales of the rootstock have a light rather reddish tinge when 
old The rachis is strong, and the scales that clothe it much attenuated, 
and the fronds have a distinct terminal pinna. The lower pinnae are 
in. apart. These are often barren, but on the others the sori are 
very abundant I'eaching from the base to the apex. 

60. P* lepidopteriSf Kze. — Rootstock creeping as thick as a quill, 
densely coated with narrow-fringed scales having a ferruginous tinge ; 
stipites approximate, 2-6 in. L, scaly; fronds -I* If ft. 1 3-4 in, k 
gradually tapciiiig to the apex, the base reduced more or less abruptly 
•k) laero deltoid small vsegments, vsubcoriaceous and rather eksticai, 
freely coated, but moat densely beneath, with peltate-caudate pale- 
'fringed, appressed scales ; pinnm very numerous, horizontal, linear- 
ligafate, acute, 2 in. L 2| li. b., dilated equally at the base and nar- 
rowly confluent by an open rounded sinus, or the lower ones unconnec- 
ted, with about twice their own width between them, those above 
the middle somewhat narrowed above the expanded base ; sori unserial 
near th© midrib, immersed in the felt-like coating ; veins forming a 
single line of costal areolso on eaohside. 

Infrequent on rocks hanks and in strong places at 4,000-6000 ft 
altitude. Very near sqmmatum which it closely resembles in the' shape 
but differing in the more flaccid texture while growing, more' copious 
imd paler silky vestiture, and the form of the dwarfed basal segments. 
My specimens taper gradually to the apex which terminates in a 
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6iaall lobe^ while ia all the other species the passage is more or less- 
abrupt into the terminal segment which in these is much larger. Up 
to maturity the fronds have a most beautiful silky lanate appearance 
when older% tawniy. 

61. P. loriceum, Linn. — Eootstock as thick as a c][uill^ firm^ wide»creep- 
ing or trailing, variegated with appressed, scarious and pale-margineci 
brown scales, stipites distant brownish, naked, 6-12 in. I ; fronds lan- 
ceolate, ovate lanceolate or ovate, 1-1-| ft. 1. 5-10 in. w. chartaceoiiSy 
quite naked, brownish green, not or very little reduced at the base,, 
with a narrow acuminate subentire apex, pinnatifid to the narrowly 
margined rachis ; pinnm numerou'^, horizontal or subfalcate, the basal 
ones deflexed or not, ligulate, acute, acuminate, or often attenuated, en- 
tire crenate or serrulate-repand, 3-6 in 1. in w. contiguous, dilated 
and siircurrent at the fully adnate and barely confluent base, the sinuses 
upeurwid, the lower ones most open ; veins evident, very pellucid, areolm 
in 1-2 rows, free exterior veinlets thickened at the summit and entering 
or not to the pellucid edged margin ; sori yellowish, 1-2 serial.— Pi. 
Fil. t. 78. 

Most abundant trailing over the forest floor and on bunks and the 
butts of trees in moist regions from 2000-6000 ft altitude ; variable in 
the shape of the frond and pinme and in texture venation and sori, but 
well distinguished by the very long slender cyliirlric rootstook, the 
peculiar scales, the pinnse surourrent at the base, and the veiny looking 
surface. Usually it has only a single row of areohe and s ri against 
the midrib, and the margins of the pinnoe are even. The rachis i» 
straw coloured in the upper part or throughout. Occasionally a frond 
is found with the lowest or other pinnae forked and a form in which the 
pinnae are broadened above the base, and deeply pinnatifid with nume- 
rous linear segments, bearing exactly the same relation to the type 
that the variety cambnciim does to P. vulgare, L. 

62. P. chiooden^ vSpreng. — ‘Rootstock ^ in. thick, fleshy, creepingy 
densely clothed with blackish hairlike attenuated and reticulated scales ; 
stipites apart, slender, arching, ■'|-1 ft. L, stramineous and grayish- 
puberulous ; fronds pendent, flaccid, ultimately chartaceous, puboscentr 
grayish-green, IJ-B ft. 1. 5-10 in. w , pinnatifid in the upper part, pin- 
nate in the lower ; pinnm 3-6 in 1. in w., ligulate and generally 
acuminate, horizontal or subfalcato, or the lower ones deflexed and re- 
curved with the inferior side at the base free and auric) ed, the superior 
partly or fully adnate on both sities, slightly dilated or shortly surcur- 
rent and narrowly confluent, all more or less separated, most so to- 
wards the base, margins entire; the rachis slender, puberulous and 
..straw coloured ; veins fine, areoloc 2-4 serial, reaching nearly to the' 
margin ; sori 2-4-serial, small. 

Common on trees and banks in open or shady places from 1000-4500' 
ft. altitude. Very distinct ; characterized by the fleshy rootstock and' 
fine reticulated scales, pendent habit of the fronds, gray vestiture, soft 
texture, copious areolce »nd small sori. The pinnm are mostly opposite,, 
and the 1-2 bottom pair a little reduced and narrowed at the base on 
the underside, 

63. P. attenmtum^ H.B.K. — Rootstock creeping, the advancing part- 
fleshy, in. thick, densely clothed with imbricating ovate-aoiiminate' 
bright brown scales; stipites erect, -^-1 ft, L naked, dark or light- 



l)rowii» rather glossy ; fronds snhcoriaceons, naked hrown-green^ glossy^ 
erects ovate-oblong or ovate, f-l^^ ft. 1. -J-f ft. w., with a stiff brown 
glossy rachis and a terminal piuntn, nsnally not free, and about a dozen 
oblique lateral ones, which are 4-6 in. Land ths of an in. w., 
straight or curved^ narrowed to the base, the lower ones most so, md 
adnate, with an open space between them, acute or acnminate, entire ; 
veins evident, the main ones oblique, areoloe 2-3-serial ; sori 1-2 serial, 
brown. 

¥ery common in the mid-region of the great m.oniitain range, grow- 
ing in coffee plantations and on wayside banks. Generally the pinn® 
are narrowed to the base, a little at the top of the frond, gradually in- 
creasing to much at the bottom, and all are adnate to the rachis. 
There is however a form in which, except the two or three upper one% 
they are all free, and not narrowed, bnt rounded, the lower ones cnn- 
eate, the lowest of all stipitate, and in which the venation is not raised 
beneath, and the second row of sori is close to the margin. 

64, P, neriifolkm, Schk. — Rootstock creeping, often freely, l-f in. 
thick, fleshy in the growing part, densely clothed with bright broadish 
acnminate scales having a pale scariose margin ; stipites 1-1| ft. L, 
strong, brown or castaneons, naked and rather glossy ; fronds subeoria- 
ceons, quite naked, dull dark green, pendent, 2|-3| ft. 1. 1-1| ft. w., 
not, or hardly, reduced at the base, pinnate ; pinmn subdistant, spread- 
ing, rather npourved in the outer part, 8-10 in. L 1| in. w., 12-20 to a 
side with a similar terminal one, acuminate, the upper ones more or 
less adnate to the glossy dark brown rachis, those below gradually less 
so and becoming cuneate, the basal ones stipitate and almost free, the 
margins entire or crenate-repand ; venation conspicuous, areose 4-serial ; 
sori rather large, slightly impressed, in 1 or more rows, the inner are 
always complete.— Goniophlebiiim meniscifoliumy Fee. 

Infrequent among the lower hills on shady banks. Distinguished 
mainly from aUemmfum by the much larger size, pendent habit and 
darker colour. The stout rootstock often extends a foot or two long 
and interlaces, lifting from the ground in a large mass. 

65. P. surructwheme, Hook. — Rootstock short-creeping, fleshy in the 
younger part, densely coated with ovate, or lanceolate acuminate, reticu- 
lated castuneous sctdes ; stipites erect or suberect, naked, browish, 6-12 
in. 1. ; fronds 9-18 in. 1. 6-12 in. w. subcoriaceous, pellucid, deep green, 
often with a metallic tinge beneath, quite naked, not reduced, truncate 
at the base, fully pinnate throughout, the rachis rather slender, stiff, 
glossy, brownish ; pinnm oblique or the lower ones horizontal, -|-1 in. 
apart, nearly or quite opposite, ligiilate-acuminate and attenuated, 4-7 
in, 1. 3-5 li. w., 6-12 or mere to a side, and a similar long terminal one 
which has usually 1-2 pairs of short rounded basal lobes, the lower ones 
unequally subcord ate or obliquely rounded at the base, the lowest 
shortly stipitate, the upper slightly adnate, entire or repand in the 
outer attenuated part ; veins pellucid, forming a single row on each 
side of costal areola) ; sori bright aureate, uniserial, nearly a line in dia- 
meter.' — 'Hook, Icon. t. 69, 

Infrequent on trees and logs in forests and coffee plantations from 
3,000-6000 ft. alt. By its vivid 'deep green clear colour and ruddy 
sori this a most attractive species. In the terminal segment, which is 
rather broader than the lateral, an attempt is occasioBally shown to 
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fom a second row of sori. It is very near P, remotum^ Baker, of 
Few Granada and Britisli Guiana, wWclx has tliinner texture, ciliate 
surface, repand margins, and peculiarly long scales to the rootstock. 

66. P. atireum^ Linn. — Eootstook an in. or less thick, hranohed and 
free creeping, very densely clothed with long soft reddish narrow at- 
tenuated scales ; stipites scattered, strong, glossy, with a tuft of scales 
at the base like those of the rootstock, 1-2 ft. L ; fronds pendant, or 
arched, 2-3| ft. L IJ-lf ft. w., cut down to within a f in. of the re- 
pandly winged strong glossy rachis into numerous spreading sub- 
drooping pinnso with open rounded sinuses their own width, less or 
more, between and with a similar more or less developed terminal 
pinnae ; chartaceous or subcoriaceous, naked, dark or light green pinnae 
ligulate, 6-10 in. L, |-1|' in. w., gradually tapering outwards to the 
narrow acuminate point, or often contracted just above the dilated 
base, lowest ones not reduced, repand cartilaginous-edged, entire, or 
with faint, broad, oppressed dentations; veins very slightly raised, 
without stronger primary ones, areolaj copious ; sori ruddy, in a sin- 
gle or double usually medial series, sunk, the upper surface more 
or less distinctly papilose. — PL Fil. fs, 76 and 8o. Eat. Ferns N. Am. 
Pi 16. 

а. var. reductum .^ — Fronds much smaller, but pendant, and conform 
in colour ; pinnae in. w., with an open rounded sinus between ; vena- 
tion rather more prominent ; sori copious, in a single medial series 
reaching down to the stramineous rachis ; margins not (or very little) 
repand. 

б. var. areolaiunif H. B. K. — Fronds smaller, stiff and often erect, 
surfaces glaucous ; stipites and rachises usually dark coloured and polish- 
ed ; pinnae closer, not contracted near the base, in. w. ; venation 
stronger and more prominent ; sori larger, 1 serial, on simple or united 
veinlets ; margins less repand. 

var. pulmnatum, Link. — Fronds large. 2 or more ft. i 11 ft. or 
more w. ; pinnae closer, contiguous in the upper part, broad, acute- 
pointed, IJ in, w. ; surfaces rather glaucous; stipites and rachises dark- 
brown, polished ; venation prominent, with stronger primary veins 
running to the margins, arcolse often containing free sterile veinlets ; 
sori in two or three series on each side the midrib. 

Common at low elevations and among the lower hills and mountains, 
growing on banks and the stems of palms, and branches of cotton and 
other very high trees, where it luxuriates among wild pines. It pre- 
sents considerable variety in ske, width of pinnso, sori, habit &c, a is a 
pendant variety, large, but much smaller than the type, with pinnoo 
only ' inch wide, b is very abundant in the midregion of the great 
mountain range between 3,000-4, 000ft. alt., growing on trees and de- 
caying logs on waysides and in coffee fields, and is much stiffer than 
any of the rest, being generally erect or sub-erect in growth. It is pe- 
culiarly glaucous. , There are reduced states of this, hardly larger than 
one^s hand, with few short close pinnse, more or less fertile, c approaches 
the type in size but the pinnse are close and the sori constantly multise-. 
rial It is found on rocky banks at 2,000-4,000 ft. alt 

67. P. deGumamm, ^^^, — Rootstock creeping, an inch or more thick, 

fleshy, densely clothed with long soft linear subulate reddish or fulvous 
undmlate-eiliatc^edged scales ; stipites ft* I, stToiig glossy ; 
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fronds cliartaceoiis^ naked, green on botk sides, 2-4 ffc, 1. 1-2 fi 
with a long terminal acuminate pinna and several erecto-spreading 
lateral ones, that are about a foot lon,g and 2-2 J in. w. the margin even 
or repand-dentate, decurrent and connected at the base by a narrow 
wing to the rachis ; sinuses oblique, rounded and open by the narrowing 
of the base of the pinam, rachis and costse slender, dark polish- 
ed; main veins distinct in parallel lines to the margin, areolae re- 
gular sori impressed, small, multiserial, occupying all the space be 
tween the midrib and the margin. Vide Baker Kew Ferns, 1874-91, 

p, 88, 

This very fine and very distinct plant is distinguished not only by 
its larger size and green colour from any of the forms of aureum^ but 
by its distinct and regular primary venation as compared to theirs, 
and the much more plentiful sori, of which there are 4-6 series between 
the costa and margin and which are often cretaceous dotted on the up- 
per side of the fronds. 

68. P. petrafoUumy Jmm, — Eootstock strong, short-creeping, scaly; 
stipites few, contiguous, suberect, stifl but slender and wiry, 3-8 in, L 
dark- brown, nakiid; fronds coriaceous rigid, naked or nearly so, grayish- 
brown |-1 ft. L 4-6 in. w. deeply pinnatifid, rachis and midribs con- 
cealed under the pagina, the wings of the former together about as 
broad as the pinmn ; pinnae 6-10 or 12 to a side, erecto-spreading, often 
unequal, 2-3 li. w. 3-6 in. L, uniform in width or tapering to a bluntish 
point, dilated and both sur-and decorrent at the base, with broad oblique 
rounded sinuses^- ^ in. w., terminal pinna similar, longer or shorter not 
wider, the margins even or slightly sinuate; veins immersed, obscure, 
forming narrow angular areolae ; sori large uniserial but interrupted and 
irregular, occupying the whole width from the midrib to the margin®.— 
Drynaria elmtica^ F6e, Fil, Ant. t. 20, fig. 2. 

Rare at 2,000-3,000 ft. altitude, growingon decaying logs in coffee 
plantations, and on trees ; gathered at Murray^® Flat, Mt. Moses, St. 
Andrew, where a single plant was found. It is well marked by its 
narrow rigid pinnae and relatively large sori. It differs from P. angus- 
turn, Mett, with which it is united at JEew, by the different form of the 
frond, and entire absence of the peltate scales which clothe the surface of 
that species. A® in P. curvatum^ the entire vascular ramification of the 
frond is concealed in the pagina. In my specimens the pinnm are 6-8 
to a side, and the lowest pair shortly decurrent or not on the ©tipites 
F^e's name is inadmissable, it having been given to several species in 
the genus. 

69. P. eramfolium, Linn.— Rootstock woody, short-creeping, clothed 
with largish dark brown ovate-acuminate, reticulated scales ; stipites 
strong erect, 2-4 in. L, naked or with a few deciduous scales below, 
castaneous; fronds simple, erect, thickly coriaceous, opaque, naked, 
glossy, dark green, the underside paler, 2-3 ft. 1. 2|-5 in. w., tapering 
at the base and deourrent on the stipites, the apex usually acute, on*" 
tire, oartilaginous-edged ; rachis prominent on both sides, light or dark 
brown, naked or with a few deciduous scales down the back; primary 
veins oblique, 2-3 li, apart not reaching the edge, slightly flexuose, 
areolm immersed, many with free included veinlets ; sori copious, large, 
embossed, 1-2 in. diameter parallel lines reaching from the' rachis 
nearly to the margins, usually oonfined tothe upper half or ‘two-thirds 
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of the frondj the opposite surface pitted and often with, clot -like white 
scalesc PL FiL tabs, 123 and 142. 

OomiEon on rocks^. banks and Ireesj in shady or open places^ up to 
63,000 ft. altitude^ infrequent in the lower regions, and abundant 
in the higher ; dispersed thronghout the colony. It is readily cHstiii" 
guishable from the next species by its thicker texture and, especially, 
by the single line of large sori between the main veins. The sori are 
compital, inserted at the junction of the meshes, not on the free vein- 
lets. I have seen a narrow variety, 1 inch wide, ascribed to Jamaica 
but amount certain of its authenticity, 

70, FhylUtidu^ Linn. — Eootstock strong, ligneous, short-creeping 
more or less scaly ; stipites strong, erect few or many, usually sub- 
tufted and crowded, margined and varying from hardly any distinct, 
from the decurrent sides of the fronds to 6 in. 1. stramineous or castan- 
eous, glossy ; fronds stiil, erect tapering both ways but more so below, 
1-3 ft. I in., w., generally subcoriaceous, naked, glossy, bright 
pale or dark-green, entire, the edge thin and cartilagiiiuiis ; the rachis 
strong, 4™gonal below, prominently raised beneath, straw or chest- 
nut coloured, glossy, primary veins raised, distinct, oblique, inter- 
mediary immersed, areoloe 6-12 serial, all fertile; sori copioun, aureo- 
Mvous, biserial between the main veins, dorsid or terminal, superfi- 
cial.— PL FiL ts. 130 & 131. SL Herb. p.4L Eat. Ferns N, Am. pi. 42 
Campylomuron^ Presl. 

a, var. latum. — Fronds larger, 3-4 ft. L, 3-4 in. w. chartaceous ; 
margins repand, Oampyloneurum lakm^ Moore, Oonimon on trees, 
banks and rocks in open and shady situations, chiefly in the lower re- 
gions but ascending to 3,000 or 4,000 ft. altitude. Very variable in 
size i&c. The smaller and larger states seem to run one into the other 
differing by the individual conditions of growth. There is a form 
figured in Pliimier, t. 131, gathered by Mr. Sherring at Jericho, Ja- 
maica, and previously by Purdie, in which the top of the frond is re- 
peatedly branched and divaricated in the form of a stages horn. Ano- 
ther is deeply lacerated or piiinatifid along botli margins botwoeii tlio 
primary veins comb-like. A third is coriaceous, with ovate -laiujoolato 
fronds rounded at the top, 6-8 in. L, the mahi veins more promiiiont 
and the colour dark. The rootstock of the typical plants often forms 
large masses of fibre, which, for growing orchidB and epip'li tal ferns 
in suspended baskets or pots is a very durable substance, and an excel- 
lent substitute for peat. All the plants of' this group arc very closely 
allied. 

71. P. Keiize.— Rootstock short, repent, clothed with small 

brown scales at the end ; stipites erect, usually few, subtufted, 2-5 or 
6 in. L brown or stramineous, margined, the tops marked by a slight 
dilation of the marginal wing where it passes into the frond ; fronds 
coria'fceous, |-1J or ft. L in w., the apoxX finely acuminate or 
cuspidate, the has© correspondingly tapered, the margins even, cartila- 
ginous edged, thin, slightly repand, the rachis slender, usually stra* 
mineous ; primary veins slender, immersed, ^ as are also the interme-' 
diary ; sori minute, dorsal below the clavate summit of the vein, fuga- 
cious. — Campylomuron immermm. J. Smith. Seem. Bot. Herald* 

Frequent on trees over-hanging rivers among the hills of the eastern 
piiishes ; ,weE marked from the last by the slender 'immersed' main 
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veins^ very small fugacious sori, thicker but quite pellucid texture^ 
relatiTely longer stipites, and the slight dilation of the wings at the 
base of the frond. This^ too, is occasionally furcate. 

72. P. Imvigatum^ Oav. — Rootstock slender, free-creeping, the bases 
of the stipites raised in a single linear series along the upper side, 
scales dark, oyate— acuminate, reticulated ; stipites 2-4 in. L, slender, 
naked, or with a few deciduous pale reticulated scales, stramineous ; 
fronds -^-l ft. 1.. |-li in. w., generally finely acuminate, the base at- 
tenuated and decurrent on the stipites, chartaceous, naked, light or 
dark green, glossy, the margin entire usually repand, thin-edged, the 
rachis slender, stramineous ; primary Teins slender, but slightly railed 
and distinct, oblique, rather flexuose, areolm immersed, 2-4 serial, con- 
taining mostly two free soriferous veinlets each, the intermediary capil- 
lary branch usually absent ; sori small, dorsal or terminal, occupying 
most of the areolae. — PiL t. 127 B. 

Frequent on wet rocks in riverbeds among the lower hills ascending 
to 2,000 ft. altitude, chiefly in shade. The rootstock is prostrate, about 
as thick as strong cord, dark coloured, reaching a foot or more long. 
The fronds are borne about a J in. apart in a uniform line and leave at 
the articulate bases when they fall away peculiar truncate socket-like 
elevations, which are permanent. 

73. P. repem, Linn, — Rootstock free, or wide-creeping, as thick as 
strong cord or a quill, clothed with deciduous dark or pale brown acu- 
minate scales ; stipites scattered, deciduously scaly at the base, slender, 
usually stramineous, 1-6 in. 1. ; fronds chartaceous, pellucid, glossy, 
dark or light green, oblong-lanceolate, 1-2 ft. 1. 1|-2| in. w., shortly 
tapering at the base, the apex mostly acuminate, and often attenuate, 
rachis stramineous or brown, prominent and rounded beneath, the mar- 
gins usually uneven and repand cartilaginous-edged ; primary veins 
distinct on both sides, oblique, flexuose, transverse branches also slightly 
raised, areolm 6-8 serial, wider than deep, not divided by an interme- 
diary capillary branch ; sori pale 2-serial between the main veins, ter- 
minal or dorsal. — ^PL Fil. t. 134. 

Common in moist forests below 4,000 ft. altitude creeping^ and trail- 
ing on the stems of trees and stones. This is well distinguished from 
any of the other species by the free or wide-creeping rootstock, the 
more or less distant fronds, relatively wider apart sori and primary 
veins. Generally the margins are sinuate-repand, and the texture 
hardly thicker than memhrano-chartaceous. 
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Proc. of Agri. Soc., Trinidad. [Secretary.] 
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Sugar. Journal. (Queensland) Jan.-Apr., 1897. [Editor.] 
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Beport ’Colonial Herbarium (Durban) ,1896. [Curator.] 
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Central African Planter. Jan.-Apr., 1896. [Editor.] 
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Exp. Station JE^cord, U. S. A., VIII. 7. [Diroctoi*.] 

Bulletin 0. S. Dept, of Agri. Farmers’ Bullotin, [C. S. Dept, of Agri.] 
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American Journ. Pharm. May June, 1897. [Editor.] 

Forester, Apr,- Juno, 1897. [Editor.] 

Montreal Pharm. Journ, Apr. May, 1897. 
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Bel. Ann. Inst. Agri, S. Paulo, Brazil, 1894, 1896. [Director.] 

Billetin Imp. Univ, OolL of Agri., Japan. Mar. 1897. [Director.] 

Studies over Ampas ; H. 0. P. Geerligs. [Author.] 

Proc. Station, Suikerriet, W. Java. 1897. [Editor.] 

Fumagina del Cafeto ; Ad. Tonduz ; Gosca Bica, 1897. [Author.] 

Hawaiian Planters’ Monthly. ‘ Feb.-May, 1897. [Editor,] 

Manuring of Tropical Plants. Stassfurt. [Finke So Co.] 

BoL B. Orfcok Botanico, Palermo, 1897. [Editor.] 

Sucrerie Indigene et Ooioniale, Mar.--* June, 1897. [Editor,] 

Prim. Flv Goscarioensis ; Th. Durand <& H. Pittier t 1896. Brussels. fAuthorJ 
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HmSAltlTTM Spbcimefs, 

JVom Moyal Botanic Gardens^ Trinidad, 

Tricliomanes Krausgii, Hook. & Grev. 

T. Crispiim, L. 

Aspidiuni Plumieriij Presl. 

ScMzea elegansj Sw. 


Plants. 

From Botanic Gardens^ Hong Kong, 
Habenaria Susannas 
militaria. 

From it. 8. HaugMon^ Kingston, 

Hyacinths 
Tulips 
Daffodils 
Oliionodoxa 
Crocus conns 
Banunculus tubers. 

From Messrs, Beasoner Bros.^ Florida, 
PoinelOj Tresca Blood 
Do, Boyal 
Do. Pernambuco 
Centennial orange 
Buby do. 

Jaffa Blood do. 


Seeds, 

From Moyal Gardens, Km, 

Monodora myristioa 
Monsonia biflora 

From Moyal Botanic Gardens Sihpur, near Calmtta^ 
Ciesalpinia minax, var. burmanica 
Ficus altissima 

From Moyal Botanic Gardens, Trinidad. 

Strychnos nux- vomica. 

From Botanic Gardens, Durhm, 

Monsonia biflora 

From Colonial Botanist, Brisbane, 

Acacia. Farnesiana 
A. Baileyana 

A, stenophylla 

Bauhinia Hookeri 
Polyalthia nitidissima 
Eremophila maculata. 

From Messrs, Bamman S Co., Italy, 

Iris germanica 
« florentina 
pallida 

Pyretbrum cinerariaefolium 
Citrus Bergamia 

From Mr, A, J, MehilUi, Qhapelton, 

Grapo Fruit, 



From Messn, F. Sanders S €o,^ St. Albans, 

Anthuriiim crystallinum 
Primula obcoBicaj graiidiflora 
Torrenia, hybrids 
Coleus, olioicest mixed 
Antliuriuiii^ hybrid 
Begonia^ choice hybrids 
StreptocarpiiSj newest hybrids 
Hippeastranij finest hybrids 
Pitcairnia latifolia 
Sonerila^ new hybrids 
Erioonema, finest hybrids 

From Miss F. Burhe^ Kingston. 

Stephanotis 

From Col, A. JEf. Finnooh^ Kingston. 

Cotton Pods. 

From Botanic Gardins^ Hong Kong. 

Hibiscus coccineus 
Nymphm Lotus 
Oupressus funebris 
Uraria crfnita 
Enkianthus qiiinquiflorus 
Aristolochia Tagala 
Bhododendrom Fordii 

From Botanic Gar dens ^ Sydney. 

Acacia mollissima 
Onpania anacardioides 
Bossisea scolopendria 
Grevillea robusta 
Billwynia fioribunda 
Boronia ledifoliaj var. trifoliata 
Eucalyptus piliilaris 
E. botryoides 
Acacia .Baileyana 
A. prominens 

A. discolor 

A. suaTcoleiis 

A. linifolia 

Kennedya rubicunda 
K. prostrata 

Frostanthera linearis 
Hovea longifolia 
Eusfcrephus latifolius 
Grevillea Banksii 
Actinotis Heliaxithi 
Eriosteinon Crowei 
Kunzea corifolia 
Bakea saligna 
JDillwynia eri cifolia 
Excus rubiginosa 
E, inacrophylla 
Helichrysuin diosmifolium 
Bodonsea triquetra 
Erenela Muelleri 
Notelsea longifolia 
Hybanthus fiiformis 
Callistemon linearis 
Clematis glycinoides 
Leptospermum flavescens 
Cedrehi australis 
Bseckia diosmifolia 

Noxb,— T his number of the Bulletin has been unavoidably delayed.— Published 
13th Beptember, 
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PartsX^T^ 


THE GRAPE INDUSTRY. 


By W. Cradwick, Superintendent of Hope Grardens, Being notes -read 
at the KiiigsSton Horticultural Society’s Meeting. 

I do not intend to occupy your attention to-niglit for any lea gtL of time 
but simply and as briefly as I am able to describe the methods which 
we have practised in carrying our vineyard at Hope so far; and to put 
before you my opinion on the merits or demerits as the case may be of 
those methods. 

Many of the vines which ai'e now growing at Hope were n )t raised 
by me but were large plants transferred from another vinery ; — this as 
results have shown us, is one of the least satisfactory methods of estab- 
lishing a vinery. 

When it was decided that grape growing was to be taken up at Hope, 
the first thing which naturally claimed attention, was the position in 
which they Were to be grown. 

The first indispensable qualification for the site of the vinery was that 
it should be where the vines would receive all the sunlight possible ; the 
next was that it should be in such a positi<!>n that the roots of trees 
should not penetrate into the snug place I contemplated preparing for 
the roots, and so rob them of the store of plant food which I intended 
to place at their disposal. 

I finally decided on a spot which after cutting down a good many 
trees was without shade, I theu dug a big trench between my embryn 
vinery and some other trees to prevent their roots from travelling into 
it,— and it really is astonishing how far the roots of even moderate 
sized trees will stretch, when food and moisture are to be their rewards 

For the accommodation of the roots of my vines I dug a trench four 
feet ^ide and four feet deejp, taking care, as it was being done, to sepa- 
rate all the good alluvial soil which was found on tho top, from the gra- 
vel of which three fourths of the removed soil coasisted ; the top soil I 
returned to the bottom of the trench, the deficit caused by not returning 
the grdvel was made good by the addiiion of other good alluvial som 
and ' a cartload of manure aided to every four feet of the border. 
In the border thus prepare i, we planted our vines five f^et apart. The 
planting was done in the spring of 1895 : of the large vines wbich we 
planted some were plants of three years old, the others being jounger^ 
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some not more tlian a year. old. Most of tlie older Yines grew very in- 
differently, many of ilie young ones were cut down to witiiin a foot of 
the ground, and some of these made as much as foi ty feet of growth 
during th© year. Most of these vines hore fruit this year and next year 
should he capable of carrying a good crop. 

But the young vines which I have raised at Hope from cuttings siiico 
we started our vinery, are I consider, likely to prove far more saii-isfac- 
tory than any of the plants which had attained a large size and wove 
then removed to Hope. 

I need not trouble you with details as to the methods employed in 
raising young grope vines as you can. buy them at Hope for a penny. 
But when you procure a young plant, be sure that it is very wnt at the 
roots before you attempt to remove it from the bamboo pot. Before 
you send for your vine you will of course have properly prepared liio 
place in which you intend it to grow. 

Be sure you do not attempt to shake it out of the bamboo joint, but 
lake one of those everlastingly useful cutlasses and split ilio baiiilxio 
from bottom to top on both sides ; so that when you take it in your 
hand, the young plant lies in one half of the bamboo and the other half 
can be lifted (>ft Be careful you do not put the young plant too 
deeply into the ground. If you bury the soil in which it was growing 
in the hamboo pot half an inch below the surface of the soil that will 
be quite sufficient. Put the soil lightly round the young plant, press- 
ing it only a little with the hands, and then water it well, the action of 
the water will cause the soil to settle down round the yoxmg plant. In 
putting out any young plants it is necessary to be careful not to make 
the soil too tight, for if the soil is pressed down too firmly, it hinders 
the freedom of root action without which satisfactory growth cannot be 
made. For the first year a good strong straight stick is all ilmt is 
needed in the way of arbour. To this stick the young vine can be kept 
lied, taking great oaro not to break the young point. Try to make tlio 
young vine grow as long as possible. Do not however allow the? vines to 
m&e long side shoots : these should be stopped at the second joint : 
and ©very time they make ne\v growths, as they will, from the ond\)f the 
pinched back growths, they should again bo stopped. By this systoni 
during last year w^o grew plants of Foster’s Seedling and Muscat of 
Alexandria from, single eyes 20 feet in length. 

These plaiits^at the end of February this year were cut down to the 
gronnd, this being the plan always adopted by grape growers in Eng- 
land, resulting there beyond doubt in the production of a stronger vinC' 
than is produced by a jdant which has not heeii cut back. When ilie 
wines again commenced to grow they wwe treated exactly tlio saiue 
with regard to the stopping, but on account of the much heavier and 
longer canes •which the vines always ■ make the second year, provisioa 
iad to he made to trajn them horizontally. This was done by putting 
two strong sticks five feet in length in the ground twelve feet aparf» 
and with pieces of wire fastening another stick to them at the top* 
Along the rail thus constructed the vines were trained. As they 
novered one rail, another was added and the vines grown as long as possC- 
Me : nearly the* whole of the plants so treated have already grown to a 
length of 20 feet and over. The older vines have been provided witli 
an arbour which for simplicity and cheapness is, I think, hard to boat. 
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Four stout cashew posts were inserted into the ground four feet apart ; 
'» piece of 4 by 4 pitch pine scantling fastened on the top of this served 
as an end for the arbour ; a sitnilar erection was made 25 feet from the 
•firstj, from one to the other wire was stretched 18 inches apart. The 
front of the arbour is 4 feet 6 inches high and the back six feet this' 
giving a nice slope ; across the wires thus stretched the vines are trained 
in exactly the same way as they were over the sticks, exc -pt ' that they 
are trained parallel with the sticks and the opposite over the wires.. 
At th,e first time of pruning the plants which had made a cane after 
being cut back to the ground, all the side gi-owths were cut off close to 
the main cane, a stronger growth being secured from the large bud 
■which is always present at the base of the first la' eral growths than from 
the first lateral growth itself, \7ith tlio older plants I tried various, 
lengths of pruning the lateral growths, some were pruned back to within 
two or even one eye of the main growth, some were left four, five and 
even six joints in length. This I did as I had frequently hren told that 
the close system of pruning, as practised in English hot houses could not 
he carried out with success in Jamaica, but as far as can be seen at pre-« 
sent it did not make the slightest, difference in any way. What the 
effects on the vines may be next year I do not venture to predict. 

I have said nothing about watering, but at Hope it would bo folly to 
■attempt to grow grapes uuless they can be well watered. We water 
thoroughly twice a week, and if by any chance this was neglected the 
effects of the neglect could be noticed at once. Although growth did 
not stop entirely, the rapid .rate of growth wms checked. As an in- 
stance of how rapidly grape vines will grow, I may mention that a cut 
back plant of Gros Colmar last year grew 23 inches in eight days. 

The question of how to grow the vines has been effectually solvedj^. 
the production of fruit however is not so easy ; but will I think have 
to be solved by the selection of suitable varieties. Nearly all the best 
European varieties can be made to produce fruit, but the question of 
ripening the fruit properly is still largely a problem. 

A properly ripened bunch of grapes is one on which every berry is 
:ripened at one time. Of the white grapes which we have grown I 
think that the Muscats are the only ones worth growing to any extent^, 
these ripen up easily and nniformly. 

We have grown other wliite grapes the bes'l; of wdiich are Raishi de 
Calabre and Foster’s Beedliug, but neither of these can be compared to 
'the Muscat, either for quality or for prodiictiveiiess. Another great 
'point in favour of the Muscats is that they require very little thimiing^ 
« most tedious process with most varieties. Black grapes are not 
Javourites in J amaiea for what reason I cannot tell, except perhaps that. 
'With nearly aU the black grapes about five times more berries grow on 
«ach bunch"' 'than can possibly find room to grow to maturity thus 
mecessitating a lot of thinning. If this is not done and at exactly the 
light time the bunches are spoiled. Some .Black Harnbiirghs which 
•we p'raned at Hope in November last ripened some very nice buncheS' 
in April this year ; these were exhibited at Dr. Morris’ lecture at the 
■Collegiate Hall. This variety however gives us a lot of trouble ; mildew 
growing on nearly every bunch.' 

Black Hamburgh is perhaps the finest flavoured of , all the Mack 
grapes. 
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Black Alicante lias borne fairly well, producing nice bunches of very 
fine dark coloured berries of fairly good flavour, but the thimiing is the 
bugbear with this variety. 

Gtos Colmar that most showy of all graphs (although it never is UvS 
good as it looks) has proved a regular fraud. It puts out the most 
promising looking bunches, which grow and swell up in the finest style 
imaginable, until just as it commences to colour, the horries begin to 
crack and fall off, until, by the time they are ripe, often only six or 
eight berries will be left hanging on a bunch which had it ripened 
properly would have weighed two or three pounds. We have a great 
many more varieties under trial at Hope amounting to over 30 in all, 
iQ these we hope to be able to find a variety suited to Jamaica but of 
cmrse we do not expect to be able to find one which will grow without 
some trouble. I hardly think we are likely to find a white grape better 
suited to Jamaica than the Muscat, but I do trust we shall find a good 
black of easier culture thad any of those tried With reference to the 
grapes which I have seen growing in Manchester and Sh Elizabeth ; 
the distressful savannahs at the hack of Alligator Pond, and on to Lititgg 
seem to be most adoiirably adapted for grape growing. A black grape 
which I do not recognise, growing into magnificent vines in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, and producing bunches up to six pounds in 
weight, I did not see a really properly ripened bunch as none had been 
thinned, and so only about half the grapes were eatable, but this of 
course could be easily remedied especially as the grape mentioned really 
does not set so very many more berries than could be ripened. The 
berries in some cases were really magnificent being large and of a fine 
black colour. The soil on the Savannahs is a curious red sandy loam, 
which on the surface gets as dry as ashes, but never hard, and even 
after a prolonged drought is quite moist a few inches below the surface. 
In the whole of the Savannah country which I went over I did not see a 
single white grape, but in the Bluefields district of Westmoreland 
Muscats grow and ripen splendidly, and nearly all the year ixnind, but 
most of the black grapes do not thrive, tins part of the island being 
much too wet. 
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COCCID^, OR SCALE INSECTS.— XI. 

%T. D. A. Cockerell, Entomologist of the New Mexico Agricultural 

Experiment Station, 

Genus Pinnaspis, 

(68.) Pinnaspis pandani, Comstock. (The Pandanus Scale.) 

Piagnosu. — A very small light brown or reddish-brown mussel- 
shaped scale, found in great quantities on the leaves of plants it 
infests. Under a miscroscope it is seen that the median lobe» 
of the insect are closed together as in CMonaspis minor. 

Pistribution, — Common in Jamaica, and especially in Trinidads 
Also found in Grenf.da, by Mr. Broadway, and in Barbados 
and British Guiana. It is a hothouse species in the United 
states and Italy ; but it seems not to occur in those parts of 
Asia and Australasia which have been examined for Coccidae. 

Pood-plants. — Originally found on Pandanus by Prof. Trelease, in 
the Harvard Botanic Garden. Del Giiercio reports it from 
Pandanus uiilis. It occurs on Pandanus in the Trinidad 
Botanic Gardens, in company with Ischnaspis fill for mis. In 
Jamaica, I found it on coconut palm in the grounds of the 
Jamaica Institute; and Mr. E. J. F. Campbell found it on 
Dracaena in Castleton Gardens. From Barbados, Mr. A. 0. F. 
Morgan reports it on coconut palm ; and he received it on 
Areca lutehcens from the Hoyal Botanic Society's Gardens, and’ 
on Dictijospermum album from Trinidad. The Grenada 
specimens are on Anthurium crysiaUinum. Additional feed 
plants in Trinidad are Areca catechu, Pinanga kuhln, Heliconia 
Bihai, and ^‘Balixier/’ 

Destructiveness, — It has not attracted much attention in Jamaica,, 
but in Trinidad Mr. Hart says it is a great pest on palms which 
are natives of a cooler climate than ours/^ 

Varieties. — ^Some specimens found in Jamaica are large and more 
strongly coloured than usual. A distinct variety (var. alhus.. 
OklL) occurs in Trinidad, having a white scale. 

Enemies, — It is attacked by a parasitic fungus in Trinidad. 

Note. — Mr. Morgan has expressed the opinion that this is a synonym 
of P. buxi (Bouchi), which occurs on Bums sempermrens in 
Europe. It is quite probable, however, that the two specie® 
are distinct, though closely allied. 

(69.) Pinnaspis bambusw, Ckll. (The Bamboo Mussel-Scale.) 

Diagnosis , — Small pale horn-coloured mussel-shaped scales, inclined 
to be tricarinate, on stems* of bamboo. 

Dkiriluiion . — Only known from Jamaica; it was discovered on 
pieces of bBmboo-stem used for flower-pots at Hope Gardens. 

Food-plants .-' — Bamboo only, 

Destructimmss . — Not complained of, but from its abundance on the 
stems it must be harmful. 

Enemies , — It has a chalcidid parasite. 

Genus Fiorinia, 

(70.) Fiorinia fiorinim, Targioni — Tozzetti. (The Ridged S'uk.) 

Diagnosis . — An elongate yellowish-brown scale, very small, distinctly 
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ridged ; tlie second' skin, sidall in other species, here forms 
almost the whole of the scale, 

ButribtiUon. — Dr. Sinclair found it near Montego Bay, Jamaica, on 
leaves of coconut palm. Mr. Morgan received it, also on, 
coconut, from Barbados. It is a hothouse species in Europe ani 
the IJiiitecl States. Maskell i*eports it from New South Walea^ 
Mr. B. E. Green has recorded it (as F. palnm) from Ceylon. 
Mr. Alex. Oraw has found it on camellias from Belgium and 
Japan. 

Food-plants. ~GoQO-mit palm, Limtona, Leptospermum^ camellia^ 
Areca aurea, Phytelephas macrocarpa, Oycmrevoluta and Keniia^ 

Festructiveness, — Not usually very abundant, hut destructive when 
it becomes so. 

Varieii-s. — Under the above name are included some varieties, whieli 
may possibly be distinct though allied species. Comstock 
thought the form he found on camellia was a distinct species^ 
aod named it A. GamelUa\ hut it is generally admitted now that 
he was mistaken. Mr. Green also described the Ceylon form as 
new, bat he no longer considers it distinct. The most distinct 
variety I have seen was crowded on the under side of a leaf of 
Gamellia japonica Rouge, Louisiana, sent by ProL 

Morgan. In this the female scales seemed a little larger than 
usual, mid were dark brown, much darker than those ordinarily 
found on palms ; the middle of the scale became actually blacky 
while the ends were a red brown, l^ere were numbers of mala 
scales with them, white with a slight median keel and very 
pale exiivia. I found an orange-yellow’^ male with white wings. 
This does not seem to be quite the same as Comstocks camellm, 

-Genus Ischnaspu, 

(71.) Isohnaspk filiformis. Douglas ( The Black -line Scale.) 

diagnosis. — The most easily recognized of scales, appearing as a short' 
black line on the leaf it infests. It frequently occurs in numbers 
giving the leaves a very odd appeanince. 

Fistribiitmi. — ^It seems to be very abundant in Trinidad ; it is also 
found in Jatnaioa, Antigua, G/’.enada, South Australia, Japan,, 
British Guiana and in liot houses in Europe and the United 
States. 

Food-plants. — ^Various palms, Diotyospermum^ Sttyohm, Myrutkm^, 
Mango, Pandanm^ Oycas, Mons*era^ &c. 

BestrucUvemss.---'Eot usually comp’ained of, hut in Trinidad Mr*. 

' Hart s tys it is a great trouble to us on Oyem and several paliii» 

' ' '' and aroids.’^ 

Simon has applied the name Ischnaspu to a genus of spi- 
' ders from St. Tincent. Our genus has priority, and a new name 
will have to be given to the spider-genus. 

Genus Aspidiotus^ 

This genus includes the 'small round usually more or less flat scales 
:so common almost everywhere. , It is very numerous in species. 

(72.) Aspidiotus sacchari. -CklL (The Sugar-cane Aspidiotus.) 

Fiagnosu. — Scale white tmged with greyish, or rather a kind of 
pinkish brown. Exuvte darker, first skin brown, second orange... 
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The insect itself is Ter j pale yellowish, with a slight pink tinge. 

^Distribution. — Discovered March 1893 in Mr. Streadwick’s Marine 
Garden, Kingston, Jamaica. Not yet found elsewhere. 

.Food-pl(m\ — It occurs on the culms and sheathing Bases of leaves of 
8 11 gar- Cane. 

Distructireness . — ^No good opportunity has occurred to form an esti-^ 
mate of this. 

Parasite —It has an undetermined parasite. 

(73.) Aspidiotus hartii, Cldl. (The Yam Aspidiotus.) 

Scale much like saechari, with the same curious pinkish- 
brown tint. The first skin is shining pale straw colour. When 
the scales drop off the yams, they leave couspicuous white marks ; 
S3 that, to use a hibernicism, their presence is most noticeable 
when they are not there 

Distribution. — Only found in Trinidad. 

.Food-plant. — On roots of yam, abundant. 

Destructiveness. — Mr. Hart says it does not appear to injure growing 
plants ; I sboiild suppose it might interfere with the sale of the 
yams. 

The variety lunlii, Oklb, was found by Mr. Limt in Trini- 
dad on the stems of some plant. The female, under the micro- 
scope, does not show the groups of ventral glands of the type^ 
from which we infer that it is viviparous (ovo viviparous), the 
type being oviparous. 

(74.) Aspidiotus hiformis^ Okll. (The orchid Aspidiotus.) 

Diagnosis. — A round dark brown or reddish brown female scale, witk 
a small elongate-oval male scale. Sometimes the scales are 
almost black ; they have a granular surf me. 

Distribution . — Rather common on cultivated orchids in Jamaica and 
Trinidad. Lately Mr. Alex. Craw has found it on an orchid 
from Central America, — the precise locality unknown. 

.Food-plants , — Orchids; Oncidhim Spnicei, Od )}itoglosmm grande^ 
Epidmdnm^ CaUlega Bowringiana. 

Destmotimness . — Certainly injurious to choice orchids. 

Varieties . — While this is a very distinct species, it includes two va- 
rieties, which I have named GaHlej)m and odontoglossi. The 
former is noticeable for its Mack exuvim ; the latter has the 
exuvi® also black, but covered by pale secretion. 

Note,— All account of tliin species, with figures, will be found in The 
Q-ardenerd Ohromole for May 6, 1893, p. 548, 

(75.) Aspidiotus palmm^ Morgan and Cldl. (Tae Coconut ispidiotus.) 

Diagnosis . — A small rather convex pale brown scale, with the exuviae 
black, and on one side of the centre. The f‘3male has grouped, 
ventral glands, which are wanting in A. rapax^ which has a 
similar looking scale. 

Dutrihidion.—'^omxA. in Jamaica and Trinidad. 

Food^planis , — ^Leaves of coconut palm and banana. I once found a 
few scales on lignum-vitae trees in Kingston, Jamaica, but they 
were close to some coconuts. 

Destructiveness , — It seems to do no serious harm. 

has an undetermined parasite in Jamaica. 

Mesilla, New Mexico, [J.8.A., March 1, 1897. 
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HOW TO GATHER LOGWOOD SEED. 

By T. H. Shaef. 

Februaty and Marcli are the "best iiionths to gather the seed in.^ 
S amaica. 

Fully mai'iirecl, trees should be selected, young trees and old t-recs 
aY(ri(l(;‘(l To a- void being deceived carry with you a small sample of the 
ivood you require ; stu’ape, \vet and eompare it with the interior of the 
tree heiVu’e gHilu'riiig seed. Boro with an anger or chip with, an axe 
about thn?e feet; from ihe ground until you have obtained a portion of 
liho interior and satisfied yourself that the colour answers the sample 
you desire. See that the apiM'arance of the seed-pod on the tree is not 
quite dark -brown, and hone d.ry ; but is light-brown and half dry: that 
is to say that the seed-pods are fully matured and just getting diy» 

Clear all wt'oeis from under the tree, spread a large circular calico 
sheet on tlie grcuiicl ('limb lh,e tree, or take a long stick with a hook 
at the (-md and shako the hrunchos gently, A largo quantity of seed 
will Jail, examine it, and you will find a large proportimi imnuituTOj, 
also inscM't-eaiien, and empty pods, dust, rotten twigs, &c. iiather up 
the sheet and throw away the wdiole of th© stulf. Spread tho sheet 
again, climb the tree and after selecting tho hranches that seem to 
have the best seed, chop them wdth a shai'p cutlass partially through, so 
that they bend down within a foot or two of the sheet. About one-third 
of the brancdies on tho tree will be found to have good seed and arc gene- 
rally midway up, and if these are lopped half way out to the end no 
inarm will be done to tho tree. Then with a coarse glove on yourhandi,^ 
Bteiidon the ground and strip the seed-pods o.ff the hranches so that 
they fall on the sheet. 

Eemove 1'lie seed to some cool, well ventilated place, and spread 
them out for three or four days so as to avoid fenncnlatii'U. When 
they are cured and cool, give tlieni a few hours sunning. Ruh through 
a sieve and winnow ; then keep the s(.'ed in an open tray for two or 
throe days, winnow a second time, put them in dry bottles, shake Welh 
and fill to wit-hin an inch of ihe cork, put in a bit of cotton, then about 
a teaspoonful of (?amplior, cork well and Beal. 

Seed gat.horod like tliis two years ago by mo are still in good order. 

Keeping seed in tlic pod after being gathered facilitates tho destriiO" 
tion by insects which luubour in the pods. 
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liEGUMINOIJS PLANTS FOR GREEN MANURING- 

AND FOR FEEDING. 

By E. W. Allen, Pli. D., Assistant Director of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations, U. S. Department of Agrionltnre. 

Meprinted from Farmers^ Bulletin, No, 16. 

Green Manuring. 

Green manuring, or ploughing under green crops raised for that pur- 
pose, is one of the oldest means of improving the fertility of the soil 
It was advocated by Roman writers more than two thousand j^ears ago^ , 
and from that time until now it has formed a most important resource 
of the farmer, especially where the supply of barnyard manure is insuffi- 
cient. Its advantages are many. The more striking are that it fur- 
nishes the surface soil with a supply of the fertilising materials needed 
hy crops, increases the humus, and improves the physical qualities and 
the tilth of the soil. As a humus-former green manuring stands next 
to barnyard manure. 

By means of green manuring, land which is practically barren may 
be brought up to a state of fertility where it will produce profitable 
crops. Asa single instance of this may be mentioned the experiments 
carried on by the Michigan Experiment Station on the ‘‘ Jack-pine 
plains” of that State. In 1888 experiments were undertaken on the 
light sandy, almost barren, soils of these plains. Green manures were 
used mainly, supplemented by cheap fertilisers. In three years marked 
improvement was e vident, not only in the physical character of the soil 
but also in the increased yields of various crops. 

Again, green manuring may be used to take the place of more expen- 
sive fertilisers and manures on soils already under cultivation. It is 
in this latter use that it finds its widest application. 

There has been much speculation as to the manner in which the crops 
commonly used for green manuring could gather such large quantitieB 
of fertilising materials. It will be remembered that the principal fer- 
tilising ingredients required by plants are nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. These are each and all more or leSvS essential to the 
healthy growth of crops. Consequently they are applied to the soil in 
the form of commercial fertilisers and other manures. In attempting 
to explain how the fertility of the soil is maintained by green manuring 
it has been said that plants with long roots, like clovers, feed deep 
down in the soil or subsoil on materials beyond the reach of surface- 
feeding plants ; and that when the tops of these plants die down and 
are mixed with the surface soil they enrich it much the same as an appli- 
cation of barnyard manure. This is undoubedly true, but it fails to 
explain how such large quantities of materials can be obtained, espe-* 
cially when clover is grown continuously for a number of years. The* 
question has finally been solved by one of the most interesting and 
important discoveries yet made in agricultural science. It has been 
found that certain plants can feed upon the nitrogen in the atmosphere 
and store it up in their tissues as they grow. They take their phos- 
phoric acid and potash from the soil, but they obtain their nitrogen very 
largely from the air. Hence they draw from the air a material neces- 
sary to the growth of crops which in the form of commercial fertilisers,. 
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‘iis nitrate of soda, ammomuni sulphate, dried blood, etc., is paid for at 
lie rate of from 15 to 20 cents a pound, 

HOW PLANTS GET NITROGEN FROM THE A13L 

The air we breathe is about four-fifrhs nitrogen and one fifth oxjgea. 
'We use the oxygen in breathing but discard the nitrogen. It has been 
regard ‘d merely as a material for diluting the oxygen, which would 
l>e otherwise too strong for our use. x\ll attempts to oconomioally render 
this iiitrogon of the air available for pbiiit food, by chemical means, 
have been iiiisuccessful. ilecently it has been discovered that the so- 
callul leguminous plants-— clovers, peas, bians, lapiiiea, vetches, etc..- — 
nan take" up this nitrogen of the air, and can grow without being 
manured with nitroge i if manured with phosphoric acid and potash. 

The manner in which this nitrogen assimilation takes place has been, 
■earefully and patiently studied by scientists, and although the details 
are not fully understood the primary cause has been found. It is be- 
lieved that plants are enabled to get tliis nitrogen through the activity 
of the lower forms of life, bacteria or microbes, which can only be seen 
with the aid of a powerful microscope. Tlieso organisms live in the 
soil and arc to be found where leguminous plants have been grown. 
They produce or cause the plant to produce little nodules, or tubercles^ 
on the roots It is through these tubercles that the plant gets its 
atmospheric nitrogen. The air enters the soil by the numerous pores 
or openings in it, which are produced by ploughing, cultivating, and 
working the soil, by the decay of rootlets, by earthworms, etc. By 
just what physiological processes the nitrogen assimilation takes place 
is a question still in dispute among scientists. It is sufficient for prac- 
tical purposes to know that nitrogen is taken up from the air by the 
growing plant, directly or indirectly; and that this nitrogen assimila- 
tion takes place as a result of the life of bacteria. It is a peculiar fact 
that few, if any, root tub ^rcles are formed when legiimiuous plants are 
manured with nitrogen ; the plants must first hunger for nitrogen before 
the tubercles ax'e formed, ainl the presence of tubu’cios indicates that 
the plant is taking nitrogen fr<nn the air. 

Now, curious as it may seem, there appear to bo different forma of 
bacteria for different kinds of phints. Iteaoe it Bometimea becomes 
necessary to provide crops witli the necessary iMicteria before they oim 
use the nitrogen of the air. This is done by applying a light dressing of 
'.soil in which the kind of plants it is wished to grow have been previoiisly 
grown. This is called soil inoculation. It is sometimes necessary in 
crowing a crop on a pierce of land for the first time in several years. 
rSuppose, for instance, that peas which had been sown on land manured 
with phosphates and potash but without nitrogen failed to grow luxu- 
riantly. If the other conditions wore favorahle, the inference would be 
that bacteria of the right kind were lacking in the soil, and a light dress- 
ing of soil in which peas had previously been successfully grown might 
be applied. Such treatment as this has been repeatedly tried with 
success on a large scale. 

These discoveries throw a new light on green manuring and on the 

f lants best adapted for green ' manuring. They recommend it more 
ighly 'than ever before as a soil renovator and a cheap means of main- 
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"tainiiig tlie fertility of a soil. They show that while both legainmoiis^ 
■and non-leguminous plants enrich the soil alike in humus-forming 
materials, in proportion to the size of the crop, they differ in respect to 
the source of their nitrogenous materials. While iion-leguniinou» 
plants^ derive their nitrogen supply almost exclusively from the soil, 
leguminous platits may take theirs largely from the air. Conse* 
quoiitly, if sparry, buckwheat, mustard, eto/(non-legumirious plants)^ 

• are grown on the soil and the crop ploughed in, the soil is not materi'iTJy 
enriched in nitrogen ; the process is simply returning to the soil all the 
nitrogen which the crop took from it. But since legimiinoiis plants 
may derive the larger propotion of their nitrogen from without the 
soil — that is, from the air — their use for green manuring actually 
enriches the soil in nitr genous matter. 

It will thus be seen that by green manuring with leguminous crops 
it is possible to manure the soil with nitrogen from tho air, a free and 
inexhaustible source, and thus avoid buying fertilisers containing muck 
nitrogen. This greatly lessens the expense for coniinercial ferlilisers^ 
for nitrogen is the most expensive element the farmer bus to buy. As 
stated abovo, it co^ts from 15 to 20 cents a pound, while potash and 
phosphoric acid ccst only 5 to 7 cents, or even less. Although grains^ 
grasses, corn, cotton, root crops, tobacco, etc., can not use the nitrogent. 
of the air, green manuring enables them to benefit by it indirectly. 

SOME CROPS ¥011 GREEN MANURING. 

Among the leguminous pi aits more commonly used for green manur- 
ing in this country and in Europe are cowpaa, alfalfa, clovers, inelilotus, 
serradella, lupines, vetch, and horse bean. Some of these are described 
below. 


Coivpea. 

"The cowpea is widely used as a green manure in the Southern States. 
According to the North Carolina Experiment Station, the cowpea, 
being a tender annual, should always be sown in the spring. It will 
give a good yield sown as late as July 1, hut the earlier it is sown after 
danger of frost is passed the heavier the yield. The pea is usually 
sown, broadcast at the rate of '2 bushels p u' acre and ploughed or har- 
rowed in. The cowpea is not affected by heat, and is less sensitive to 
drought than any of the clover 

Experiments have shown that cowpeas respond readily to applica- 
tions of potash and pliosphu'es, and are able to derive their nitrogen 
very largely from the air. Inasmuch as cowpeas are large gatherers of 
nitrogen, and also secure considerable amounts of potash and phos- 
phoric acid through their extensive root system, which reaches down to 
the subsoil, they have a high fertilising value. How to get the greatest 
benefit from the fertilising constituents of cowpeas is one of the problems 
on which the experiment stations are' working. If the cowpeas are 
ploughed uoder iu the fall and the ground lef Jbare until spring a large 
share of the nitrogen will be leached away. By sowing wheat or rye„ 
after the cowpeas are plonghed under part of this loss may be avoided. 
If the vines are out and allowed to lie on the ground during the winter 
(the nitrogen is rapidly lost. In an experiment at the station ii Ala- 
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bama it was found tliut vines gathered in October had from 1.45 to 
2.62 per cent, of nitrogen, wdiile if left on the ground until January they 
had only about 0.70 per cent., i. e.y they lost two thirds of their most 
valuable fertilizing ingredient. 

Experiments at the Louisiana station show that 1 acre of oow-^ 
peas, yielding 3,970.38 pounds of organic matter, turned under, gave 
tx) the soil 64.95 pounds of nitrogen, 20.39 pounds of phosphoric acid,^ 
and 110.5(5 pounds of potash, of which at least 8.34 'pomids of nitro- 
gen, 4.43 pounds of phosphoric aohl, and 18.1 pound b of potash were 
furnished by the roots. Analyses made at the South Carolina Station 
show that cowpea hay contains 1.42 per cent, of potash, 0.31) per cent, 
of phosphoric acid, and 2.71 per cent, of nitrogen. Cowpea roots con- 
tained 1.19 per cent of potash, 0 . 28 per cent, of phosphoric acid, and 0.94 
per cent, of nitrogen ; the roots and- stubble, two months after the 
crop was harvested., contained 0.83 per cent of potash, 0.26 per cent» 
of phosphoric acid, and 1.35 per cent, of nitrogen. .Kxpcrinieius else- 
where showed til at lire viues from a given area weighed six times as 
much as the roots, and tvere 8-^ times as valiiublo for manure. 

Cowpeas and mdilotuB have given good results as green niaimrc on 
the canebrako lands of Alabama. “ Before the land was sowed in meli- 
lotiis and cowpeas it was not considered worth ciil'ivating. This 
season (189()) it produced us tine a crop as the best bnds of the sUition 
highly fertilistd.'' 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa or hicern has Icng been cultivated in Europe, and is grown 
quite extensively in some of the Western and Soiuheni States. It 
seems probe ble that it may be ini.rodiiecd with advantage into many 
parts of the Soiitlicm States east of the Mississippi, and over a wide tract 
of the more arid regions of the Sontliwest. Under favourable conditioiiB 
it will live from eight to fifteen years, and does not run out as clover 
does. It has been grown successfully for seven years at tlio experiment 
station at Geueva, N. Y., but in recent experiments on 30 farm,8 in 
different parts of Vermont it uas very largely winterkilled. While a 
Southern climate is more favourable to alfalfa, numerous oxporimontB 
have shown that it will do well in many localities in tlio Northern 
States, and when catablishod will produce from three to fivo crops each 
season for a number of successive years. Alfalfa is said to be espc3cmlly 
adapted to diy climates, and withstands drought much better than 
ordinary clovers. Fox" this reason it is largely relied on in Oolonido 
and California, especially where irrigation is used 

The value of alfalfa for green manuring has been quite tliorouglily 
studied by the New Jersey Experiment Station. Seed wiis vsown broad- 
cast at the rate of 15 pounds per acre. A fertiliser containing , phos- 
phoric acid and potash with a little nitrogen was applied. It appears 
Jroni these studies that alfalfa derives nitrogen from some other source 
than the soil, and draws potash through its long roots from tlio deeper 
layers of the subsciL In three years 90 pounds of nitrogen per' acre- 
was applied in the fertiliser, and the crops harvested in that time con- 
tained 912.8 pounds of nitrogen per acre. The fertilising materials 
contained in the crops harvested in four years are shown in the follow- 
ing table : 
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Fertilmng ingredients in alfalfa during different seasons . 


Pounds per acre. 


Year. 

i ISfitrogen. 

Pbos lioric 
acid. 

Potasli. 

1886 



j 

261.6 

39.6 

203.5 

1887 

.«« 

... 

• •• 

258.6 

45.7 

286.9 

1888 



... 

299 2 

52.4 

292.2 

1889 

... 

... 

... 

860.0 

63.0 

255.5 


The average of the above table is 304 pounds of nitrogen, 50 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 260 pounds of potash a year. These amounts 
would be famished by a dressing of 1,900 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
500 pounds of muriate of potash, and 300 pounds of South Carolina 
superphosphate. The phosphoric acid and potash were naturally 
derived from th-^ soil. The 300 pounds of iiitrogen would cost in the 
form of nitrate of soda, at the present low prica of 15| cents a pound, 
$46.50. 

Red Clover. 

Red clover has been cultivated for centuries It succeeds best in a 
temperate climate not deficient in moisture. In the central and eastern 
part of the United States it constitutes one of the most important han 
crops. Though not generally grown in the Gulf States it succeeds oy 
the strong clay lands and black prairie soil of the South It may be 
grown as far north as Minnesota, but frequently does not thrive in 
newly settled sections. It has been successfully grown all over Nebraska, 
where it is recommended for early pasture as well as for hay, and where 
it withstands drought. It has proved valuable in South Dakota. Most 
of the experiment stations give favourable reports of this plant In 
Nevada, however, without water the growth is light. 

‘ As a green manure it is perhaps more extensively used in the United 
States than any other plant. Twenty pounds of seed per acre is the 
quantity usually recommended. The seel is frequently adulterated 
with weed seed. At the Mississippi Station light-c loured and dark seed 
germinated alike in the ground. Clover is sown broadc iet. In cold 
climates e^pring sowing is customary. The Connecticut Storrs Station 
jecommonds sowing after grain in the latter part of July, in order to 
secure an early crop^*the next season. In the South seeding in Septem- 
ber or October and m February is successful. In Kentucky seed sown 
between February 2 and March 1 nearly all germinated 

Studies of the root system of red clover grown at the Minnesota Sta- 
tion showed that the amount of roots and the depth to which they 
penetrate vary grea’ly, depending on the character of the land. In a 
favourable soil a plant one month old had a root extending 7 inches into 
the ground ; at two months old it had reached a depth of 2 feet ; at five 
months its length was 5 feet 8 inches. The root development is most 
extensive on drained land. The stand is also better on drained than on 
undrained soils. 
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CrimBon Clover. 

Crimson cloverj also called scarlet clover and Italian or German- 
clover^ grows from 1 to 2 feet high, with flower heads from 1| to 2 
inches long and of a bright crimson colour. Though not geiierallj 

f rown in the North it made a growth of 26 inches at the Main© Station. 

t thrives on soil too light for other clovers. In tho South it valuable 
on noii-calcareons, Bandy, <'r light clay soils. It has boon highly recorii- 
meiided for green inuiuiriug and its value for that purpose has been 
studied especially by the Delaware Experiment Station. That Station 
reported that in 1891 2,340 acres of crimson clover were grown in Del- 
aware, 1,277 acres being nsed for green manuring. It is sown both in. 
the open fields and in orchids, Tho quantity of seed used depends 
upon the aims of the sower, varying between 6 and 15 pounds per acre* 
It is also sown among corn, and with a broadcasting machine 4 acres per 
hour can be seeded. It may bo grow!^ either as a winter crop, cover- 
ing the soil during September, October and November, or as a. summer 
crop. As a wdnter crop i't may either precede or follow the Soutlieni 
cowpea vine. In Delaware a very large acreage of field com is sown 
to crimson clover immediately after the cultivation of the corn is finished 
for the season. 

Crinison clover is sown in Delaware tho latter part of July or during 
August. In the South the seed may he sown from August till the- 
middle of September or oven later in extreme southern latitudes. It 
is important that considerable growth should he made before winteiv 
On the other hand, to obtain a good stand, one must wait for a suitable 
season. It is not necessary to prepare the land especially for the clover 
crop, but the seed may be sowm in the fields of cotton, corn, or vege- 
tables immediately after the cultivation and without covering. ■ If 
clover is the only crop a light hrushiiig or rolling is in order. The 
seed may also be so%vn among the vines of a pea crop. Crimson clover 
begins its growth as tho peas die, and these two renovating crops 
supply a very large amount of organic matter to the soil. 

failure to secure a stand of crimson (dover is frequent, due some- 
times to tho seed and somciiineKS io tlio season. Tho newly germinated 
plants arc easily killed by a scorching sum On stubble laud a catch 
may bo secured by Imrrowing deeply and then sowing the seed and 
.rolling or iKJiTowirig* liglitly. 

In 'Delawmro cTimsoa clover can bo out for hay or for silage early in 
May. In the South it blooms in April, A yield of from I to 2 tons of 
excellent hay may be secured from very thin laud, The hay is taken 
off in time to allow tlic use of tho field for other summer crops. I» 
Delaware some farmers, wdrile ploughing under the green crop in 
orchards, turn , the furrows so as to leave the heads of clover above 
ground. These heads bear seed and thus afford a stand the next yeaiv 
In cutting for hay in orchards other farmers leave strips of uncut 
clover along the rows of trees. From these strips the seed is scattered 
for the next year’s crop. 

Crimson clover may follow grain, or grass as well as cultivated cropa 
After cultivated crops it usually makes a good catch with slight 
, expense. Orchards on thin soils may be benefited by ploughing in 
crimson clover for several years ^ in succession. On rich soil and for 
some crops it is possible to incorporate too much organic matter with 
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the soil Crimson clover leaves the land in good condition for a trop- 
cotton, corn or vegetables. It has been found an excellent sub- 
stitwte for nitrate of soda in growing sweet potatoes in Delaware. 

At the Delaware Expeiament Station crimson clover yielded at the 
rate of 13 tons 556 pounds of green material per acre (exclusive of 
xoots^ and stubble), containing 131 pounds of potash, 35 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, and 115 pounds of nitrogen. As a source of nitrogen for’ 
iruits, field crops, and vegetables it has given highly satisfactorj. 
xesults, in some cases surpassing nitrate of soda. 

The following illustration of the result of using crimson clover for 
green manuring is from a recent report of the Delaware Experiment . 
Station : 

Seed of crimson clover costing $1 per acre was sown in a corn field near Newark^ 
in 1891, immediately after ihe last cultiva-tion of tlie crop. The clover passed out 
of blossom during the first week of June, 1892. A test made at that time indi- 
cated that the green crop then standing weighed 8 tons 600 pounds per acre. It 
was ploughed under on the 5tli instant ; Mastodon seed corn was planted on the 7tli. 
An adjoining plat upon which tomatoes had been grown in 1891, and upon which 
no clover had been seeded for many years, was also planted with the same variety 
of corn on the 7tli instant. A portion of this corn on the tomato plat was top- 
dressed with nitrate of soda, too p.ounds per acre, costing $1, The temato plat 
yielded 24 bushels of shelled corn per acre, the tomato plat with nitrate of soda 
yielded 30 bushels, and the plat manured with crimson clover yielded 48 bushels. 

Eight tons 600 pounds of crimson clover from .seed which cost $1 per acre added 
24 bushels to the corn crop. One dollar invested in nitrate of soda and used as a 
top dressing added 6 bushels to ilio corn crop. Hence in this case $1 invested in 
clover seed returned four times as much as $1 invested in nitrate of soda. As to 
the relative amount of lul^oiir involved, the sowing of the seed and the broadcasting 
of the nitrate possibly balance each odier. Ploughing down a green crop is doubt- 
less far more costly than ploughing bare ground, lliis drawback may reduce the 
aboveiiamed apparent gain by approximately 25 per cent. 

Jai an Glover, 

Japan clover {Lespedeza striata) has been very successfully grown at 
the North Oarolina Experiment Station and is strongly recommended 
as a ren<’‘vator of worn soils. At the station it was grown on a Yerj 
poor stiff clay soil with a light dressing of phosphate. Other clovers^, 
liicern, and serradeila, did very poorly on this soil, but the Japan 
clover presented a most luxuriant appearance throughout the season.. 
The seed is broadcasted at the rate of about 12 pounds per acre and 
covered with a smoothing harrow or roller. The seed costs from 12 
20 cents a pound, and can be boiiglit of most of the larger seed firms* 
The seed slxould be sown in the* spring after clanger of frost is over^ 
:as the plant is very tender. Japan clover seems to prefer a moist olaj 
©oil, but does well on almost any soil except pure sand, and thrives 
without fertiliser on exhausted soils. Drought checks its growth for a 
time, but not seriously. 

The North Oarolina Station says : 

The ability to grow on land too poor to produce even broom sedge, and to crowd' 
out all other plants ; its dying each winter and leaving its roots to fettiiise tto 
Boil ; and its possessing the nitrogen- fixing i)ower peculiar to the pulse family of 
plants, place Japan clover at the head of renovating plants adapted to the climat®. 
of Southern States. It is une(iualed as a restorer of worn fields, such as are gene- 
'rally turned out to grow up in 'pines. 

Lupines. 

The three species of lupines more commonly grown are the white, the- 
yellow, and the blue lupine. The plants are bushy, somewhat woody^. 
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•and generally too coarse for good fodder, tlioiigli tliey arc used in some 
countries for sheep, The seed is exceedingly nitrogenous and in Europe 
is used for cattle food. As it contains a bitter alkaloid injurious to 
animals it must ba disembittered before feeding. Kellner's process 
■ of disembittering lupine seed consists in soaking the seed in water for 
twenty-four hours, with frequent changes of water, steaming for one 
hour, and then extracting for two days, with frequent Stirling. In the 
latter operation the discoloured water is drawn off frequently and fresli 
water added. Five pounds daily of this disembittered lupine seed may 
.1)0 fed to cows per 1,000 pounds live weight. 

Lupines are much used in Europe for green manuring. They thrive 
on a light sandy soil, make a rapid growth, and produce large amounts 
of organic materials, which when ploughed into the soil improve it in 
humus and enrich it in nitrogen. A practice recommended for bring- 
ing up very poor soils is to grow a crop of lupine manured with kainit, 
turn the crop under, and follow it with winter rye manured with 
Thomas slag phosphate. 

In order to derive the greatest possible advantage from tlie green 
manuring, the lupines should be sown early in May. By the first lialf 
of August, which ivS believed to be thebesttimeof the year for ploughing 
under, the seed of the lupine will be nearly or quite formed, and the 
crop will contain the maximum quantity of nitrogenous matter. Four 
or better six, weeks should intervene between the plowing under of the 
lupine and the sowing of the rye. 

Under such a rotation a poor sanly soil will gradually improve in 
humus until the change is perceptible to the eye in the darker color of 
the soil, and there will likewise be an increase infertility. 

In Europe large tracts of harreii waste have been brought into con- 
dition for profitable cultivation by green manuring with lupines treated 
with phoi?q}hates and potash salts. 

COMPOSITION OF GREEN LEGUMINOUS (TiOPS. 

The following table gives the average amounts of water and fertili- 
yfing materials in 100 pounds in a number of green leguminous cix.>py ; 

Feriilizitfg ingredients in 100 poimh of green lagumino'm crops* 





Mois- 

ture. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

PhOK- 

pltoric 

acid. 

l‘otaS” 

Bium 

oxide. 

Red clover 



F'mnds, 

80.00 

0.53 

Pounds , 
0.33 

Fo-mds. 

0.40 

Wliit© clover 



81,00 

0,55 

0.20 

0.21- 

Akike clover 



81.80 

0.4.4 

0.11 

0.20 

Cri,i]\son clover 


... 

82.50 

0 43 

0.13 

0 4i> 

Alfalfa 



75.30 

0 72 

0.13 ■! 

0.50 

Cowpea 


... 

78,81 

0,27 

0 10 

0 31 

Serradella 



82.59 

0.41 

0,34 

0.42 

Soja bean 



73 20 

0.29 

0.15 

o.r>:i 

Horse bean 



74.71 

0.68 

0.33 

1 37 

White lupine 



85.35 

0.44 

0.35' 

1.73 

Yellow Lupin© 



83.l.> 

0.51 

0.11 

0 15 

i^Iat Pea f Lathyrm 

syhedris ) 


71.00 

1.13 

^ O.IB 

^ 0.5S 

Common vetch 


... 

8-1.50 

0 59 

1.19 

: 0.70 
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G'R^IRN MANURING COMPARED WITH FEEDING THE CROP. 

^ In spit‘5 of the many advantages of green manuring, there are con- 
ditions under which it can not be regarded as a rational and profitable 
practice. It involves the absolute waste of large quantities of the very 
best kind of fodder. For this reason green manuring on good soils 
can only be recommended when the conditions of farming do not admit, 
of the careful preservation of manure. The crops should be fed to animals 
and the manure carefully saved and returned to the soil. It is in this 
manner only that the full value of the crop can be secured. By feeding 
the crop this animal food is saved, and at the same time from three 
■quarters to nine tenths of the fertilising materials (nitrogen, phos« 
phoric acid, an l potash) in the crop may he returned to the soil in the 
manure, if this is properly cared for. Animals need for their nutrition 
nitrogen, fat, and carbohydrates (starch, sugar, etc,). The nitrogen in 
foods is in the form of protein (albuminoid materials). It is the same 
nitrogen which in green manuring enriches the soil. These leguminous 
€rop8 are unusually rich in protein — far richer than most other coarse 
fodders. For instance, while hay from grasses contains from 6 to 8 per 
cent, of protein, red clover hay contains 12.5 per cent, alfalfa hay 14.3 
per cent, and cowpea hay 16.6 per cent of protein. If grass hay and 
corn are fed, such concentrated feeding stuffs as cotton-seed meal, 
gluten meal, linseed meal, etc, must be fed to make up the supply of 
protein needed. If leguminous crops are fed, much less grain will be 
required. 

As nitrogen is the most expensive fertilising element, so protein 
(nitrogen) is also by far the most expensive food element. By feed- 
ing the leguminous crops instead of ploughing them under a two-fold 
result is secured — animals are nourished without buying expensive grain 
feeds, and the soil is enriched to very nearly the same extent as in 
green manuring. 

Beyond question the nitrogen of the air, which is obtained without 
cost through the agency of leguminous plants, is best utilised in im- 
proving the productiveness of the land and increasing the profits of 
the farm when it is used in the production of milk and meat and 
thereby in the production of cheap barnyard manure. What lias been 
eaid of the nitrogen applies also to the carbohydrates and fats which the 
plant derives from the carbonic acid of the air. If the crop is fed, the 
carbohydrates and fat serve to nourish the animal and a portion in turn 
passes into the barnyard manure, and when applied to the soil has a 
favourable effect on the humus formation. This is the true economy of 
material It is following out the law of nature. Its profitableness- will 
depend upon the price of feeding stuffs in general The higher the 
prevailing price of hay and other feeding stuffs the larger will be the 
profit from feeding the crop rather than using it for green manuring. 
Bet us consider a few examples of the value of a crop for green mauur-* 
ing and for feeding on different kinds of soils. 

SBERADELLA ON MEDIUM SANDY SOILS. 

Take, for instance, the case of serradella on the better ^class of sandy 
!»oils. This plant does well on medium light sandy soils. ^ It may ba 
»own among winter rye in spring. Under these conditions it prodnces 
unusually luxuriant vegetation wMcb may either be ploughed unde^ 
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witb. good eflect on the crop foUowing, or it may be pastured Serra- 
'clella is an excellent fodder plant and may bo fed with none of the (lun- 
ger attending the feeding of hxpines. It muy be fed either green or as 
tay or silage. It is eagerly eaten by all kinds of fimn animals, retains 
tts"^ palatability and food -value up to the end of blooming, and has a 
'Very favourable effect on the secretion of milk. 

' The claim is frequently made, in a,dvocating growing semidella, for 
green niaunring, that it is an exceedingly cheap means of sociiririg 
nitrogen ; that with a small expenditure for seed, and no extra labour 
except that of sowing the seed, a large amount of nitrogen is secured 
from the air. Admitting this, has not this nitrogen, in the form m 
which it exists, namely, as portein, a much higher value when used 
for feeding animals than when ploughed under ? If it is a cheap source 
of nitrogen for manuring, is it not also a cheap source of portein for 
feeding, especially when three quarters of the nitrogen in tlie crop is 
recovered in the manure ? 

' A German authority on feeding and farm management ha.s calcu- 
lated the niattei* on a financial basis. Assuming a,,n average crop of 
17,600 pounds of green serrcdolla, which is a. moderate crop, he finds 
the nitrogen in the crop from an acre to be worth |ll.0G. This is 
taken as the \^alue of the crop for green irunniring, as the nitrogen is 
the only fertilising (dement not derived from the soil, and the barnyard 
manure furnishes nearly as much humus as green imumring 

The estimated pro-fit, from fettling the crop of 17,600 pounds of green 
•serradella to milch cows, when the harnvHrd immure is returned to 
the soil, is !8 i 23 . 12. In this calculation every possible expense attend- 
ing the feeding is taken into account, including care of animalffy 
interest on m-mey, cost of carting the barnyard manure to the land^ 
-etc,, and allowance is made for the phosphoric acid and potash sold in 


the milk. The comparison stands then as follows : — 

Profit from feeding crop of serriidolla from 1 acre,... i|;23-12 

Value of crop of serradella from 1 acre of green mauuring 11 .00 

Difference $12.00 


This calculation shows the crop of serradella to be more than twice' 
as valuable for feeding as for green manuring. 

The above calculation assumed a daily milk yield of 7| quarts, sold 
at 2:} cents per quart. On the basis of only cents per quart of milk, 
■the feeding value would be f|13.62, or still $2.46 higher tliaii the value 
ior green manuring. 

CaiEEN MANURING ON TVIKDItSM UlCli SOILS. 

Green manuring on medium rich soils lias much less to recommend 
it than on sandy soils. Although the green manuring of light sandy 
soils with lupines is often of very groat advantage in enriching tlie soil 
in humus, this advantage docs not hold good in the case of better soil. 

There are other plains better adapted than lupines to serve aw fallow 
crops on these better soils. Serradella does well, but as a rule iw not 
to be recommended for a principal crop, and when sown with rye, giv- 
ing a good yield, it is often so choked out as to amount to ver-y little 
But , where it can be grown with advantage as a first crop on better 
Boils it must be fed to be utilised to the fullest extent, as pointed (Mt 
above. ^ 
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Peas and vetcli are espeeially adapted for fallow crops, and can be 
Teooiiiinsiided for green manuring. Bat as they are also good fodder 
plants, all that has been said above regarding this sabjeet applies to 
them with equal force. 

An experiment of interest in this connection was made at the Agri- 
cultural Institute at Halle, Gerinuiy, in 1891. About 3 acres of land 
was used which had been in winter wheat in 1890 and in winter rye in 
189L A mixture of 194- pounds of white field peas, 44 pounds of com- 
mon sand vetch, and 35 pounds of yellow lupine seed per acre was sown 
August 11. The crop was ploughed uuder October 28. A good growth 
had been made and the crop was fitted either for green manuring or 
for feeding. The yield was at the rate of 8,650 pounds of green mate- 
rial per acre. This contained by analysis 0.575 percent, of nitrogen, or 
49.74 pounds of nitrogen per acre, which at 15 cents per pound gave a 
value for the crop for green manuring of $7.46 an acre. 

In the spring of 1892 white pearl barley was sown on the whole area 
and also on an adjoining piece not green manured. The crops were 
harvested August 18, with the following results per acre : 


Yield of b hdiiij par aam with ''nvl \oUhoiit green m^n^ri^ig. 



Grain. 

Chaff. 

Straw- 

Plat gi’eoii iirinured with paas, vetch, and lupine 

Plat not gt'eori ininared 

iislh els t 
01.38 
61.48 

Pounds. 

360 

385 

Pounds. 

3,260 

2, 90S 


An effect of the green manuring is only noticeable in the amount of 
straw, which is larger by about 350 pounds per acre where the mixture 
of peas, vetch, and lupine had been ploughed in. 

The barley crop from the green manured plat contained 68. 56 pounds 
of ni rogen per acre, and that from the plat not green manured 56,6 
pounds of nitrogen. This difference of 11.96 pounds of nitrogen is nearly 
all accounted for by the nitrogen contained in the seed sown on the 
green-m allured plat, so that it may be that on this medium rich soil 
green manuring was without any effect whatever on the crop immediatly 
following it. The pea and vetch plants produced root tubercles, and it 
is probable that had the plants been allowed to fully develop and ripem 
the effect of the tubercles would have been much more apparent in the 
fimoimt of nitrogen in the crop ploughed under. But the richer the soil 
is the larger the proportion of nitrogen which will be taken from the 
soil and the less from the air. This nitrogen-gathering appears to go 
on bast in a soil deficient in available nitrogen, as already men ioaod. 

The author estimates the green forage as worth |3 per ton for fee^-- 
ihg, which would make the crop worth $l--lper acre, or $5. 54 more pep 
acre than the estimated value for green manuring. 

GREEN MANURING ON SANDY LOAM SOILS* 

Compared with the above green-manuring trial on medium rich 
the result was quite different in a similar trial in 1891 on a sandy loam 
.soil poor ill humus, A piece of land which for many years had received 



lanifoTm cropping and manuring was divided into two plats #f aboiitr 
nne fourtb acre eacli. Eye liad been grown on both plats that season^ 

On one plat white field peas were sown in the rye stubble August 15. 
The otherplat was given the same preparatory treatment, but remained 
bare. Both plats were ploughed Novemher 2. The pea vines had grown, 
to a height oil5 to 18 inches, and a large weighed sansple showed tliat 
the green crop was at the rate of 3| tons per acre, oontaiiiiiig b7|- 
pounds of nitrogei). 

March 23, 1892, harley was sown on both plats. The green-man tired 
plat received no other manuring, but the other plat received an ainoiiiit 
of nitrate of soda I'umishing 28 pounds of nitrogen per acre. The 
barley was harvested August 9. The yield on the two plats was prac« 
tically the same. The agreement in percentage of nitrogen is equally 
striking. The total nitrogen per acre in the crop from the green- 
manured plat was 60 . 34 pounds, and from the nitrate of soda plat 60.12 
pounds. The green manuring, with 37,33 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
bad given a lesult equally as good in everyway as an application of 2S 
pounds of nitrogen per acre in the form of nitrate of soda. But even 
with this favourable result there was no financial advantage from the 
green manuring as shown by this single crop. It furnished 37*33 poundB 
of nitrogen per acre, which at 15 cents per pound would be worth only 
$5.60, which would no more than pay for the pea seed used. 

ALVALFA ANB CRIMSOlSr CLOVEK FOE FEEDING. 

Suppose that, instead of being ploughed under, the alfalfa grown at the 
Jersey Experiment Station, as referred to (p. 156), bad been fed ta 
animals and the manure carefully saved and returned to the soil. The 
total yield of four cuttings during the season of 1889 was about 23 tons 
otf green alfalfa per acre. The value of this crop for fodder at $3 per 
ton would be $69 as compared with its value of $46 . 50 for green manur- 
ing, and it is fair to assume that some $35 worth of nitrogen would 
be returned to the soil in the manure. The crop of 13|: tons of crimson 
clover reported elsewhere (p. 158) would he worth about $40 for feeding 
»s compared with $17*25 for green manuring. When made into hay 
orimson clover is an excellent feeding stuff and rivals bran in composi- 
tion. Instead of cutting the crop it may be pastured to advantage, 

COWFEA FOE FEEDING, 

A prominent agiicultiirist in the South says of the oowpea : 

^For the production of a nitrogenous food in the shape of a forage crop the oowpea- 
vines arc almost without a rival * * On an acre ordinary land this crop 

will probably pr< due© more digestible food than either oats or coni. The manure.' 
resulting from feeding this crop is of the highest value and should bo carefully' 
preserved and returned to the land. 

At the Bhode Island Experiment Station a crop of 17^ tons of gmeu 
cowpea forage was harvested. This contained 157|' pounds of nitrogen^, 
which at 15 cents per pound would make the crop worth $23.63 per acre 
■for grem manuring. At $3 per ton the I7-| tons would be worth $52.6§ 
for feeding and there would be less than one third of the fertilising* 
ingredients lost in feeding the crop. 

What has been said of the above crops apjdies with equal force 
other crops commonly used for green manuring. The matter resolves. 
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itself into tliis, tliat on medium and better classes of soils green manur- 
ing is not as profitable as feeding tbe crop. When the crop is fed the 
stubble and roots are left to the soil,, and they together with the manure 
enrich the s >il in fertilising materials, and in hamas to very nearly the 
same extent as ploughing the whole crop under. With the exception 
perhaps one fourth of the fertilising materials, the soil shares all the 
••advantages to be obtained from, green manuring when the crop is fed 
and the manure preserved. More labour is involved in feeding but m 
return more milk .and more beef are made, or the purchase of expen- 
sive grain is largely avoided. 

In a rational system of farming not a single pound of protein which 
canbeusedas food for stock should be ploughed into the soil. Of course 
there are conditions under which green manuring is to be recommended 
in preference to feeding the crop, and unfortunately such conditions 
prevail at present over a considerable part of this country. Unless the 
manure is carefully colleo'ed and preserved the advantages from feed- 
ing disappear to a large extent. In some sections of the country, even 
where manures are at present necessary, little or no care is taken of 
the barnyard manure. A large proportion of the fertilising and humus- 
forming ingredients is lost, either through leaching, surface- washing, 
or fermentation and decay. The farmer who permits this waste, whether 
through ignorance or carelessness, is sure to feel the loss either in 
diminished crops or in increased bills for fertilisers. The barnyard 
manure should bo as scrupulously oared for as aoy other farm product. 
It has been repeatedly shown in experiments in the East in growing 
stock for beef, mutton and pork, that a very large proportion of the 
profit was in the manure. If the value of the manure was left out of the 
account there was little or no profit from the operation. If the manure 
was valued at current rates for ferfcilising materials a fair profit wa» 
■apparent. 

ADVANTAGES OF SOILING. 

The advantages of soiling, or feeding animals largely or wholly on: 
green forage crops in the barn instead of pasturing them, are that less 
land is required to maintain a given number of animals, the food sup- 
ply can be better regulated, the animals do not waste their energy in, ^ 
searching for food, and the manure can all be saved and applied to the 
soil The arguments for partial soiling are that the amount of feed 
furnished by pastures is very irregular, being usually abundant and of 
good quality early in the season, but falling ofl later from droughts or 
■aarly frosts In the case of milch cows unless some supplementary 
food is given at such times the milk flow diminishes and the cows fall 
•off in flesh, i 

Ooncerning the relative amounts of food furnished by pasturing and 
by soiling, the Pennsylvania Experiment Station found in experiments 
in two years that ^4n round numbers we can produce from three to five 
times as much digestible food per acre by means of the sailing crops 
(rye and corn or clover and corn) as is produced by pasturage su sh as is 
represented by our small plat.”^ The plat in question was believed to 
fairly represent the average pasture. From feeding trials with the 
.;above soiling crops and pasture grass the average yield of milk per acre 
'Was calculated as follows :j 
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Yield of milk per acre of land. 



1888. 

1 1889. 

Soiling ... 

Fastiirago 

PouudB, 

8,41.G 

928 

PouikIb.. 

; 5,671 

; 1,504 

Difterence ... ... ... 

2,488 

4,167 


It will be understood that the above is partly an estimate^ but it 
points very strongly in favor of soiling*. 

Trials at the station in Wisconsin showed that ‘^by soiling in summer 
a certain area of land will yield double the amount of milk and butter 
that it will when pasturecl.^^ 

The Connecticut Storrs Experiment Static ii maintained 4. eow^s froiii 
June 1 to November 1 on a little loss than 2| acres of soiling crops 
with the addition of a very light grain and straw feed. “ 

At the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Earm about 
three fourths of an acre of soiling crops (green clover, green peas, tares^ 
oats, and corn fcdder) was sufficient, wdth the addition of 2t)3 pounds 
of wheat bran, for 2 cows for sixty-three days. We might expect*^ 
therefore, to grow on about 1 acre sufficient green food to feed a cow 
for two hundred days under ordinary conditions.’^ 

If soiling is to be practiced it is importint to have a succession of 
"“-'"green fodders throughout the growing season, with each in its best 
stage of growth for feeding. There should be no bieaks in the succes- 
sion and each crop shoirlcl be used as nearly as possible at the time 
when it contains the largest amount of valuable food eoiisiiliMits, 

Erom three years of experience and observaticai in tlie pri'ictiee of 
soiling, the Connecticut Storrs Station suggests the folloviisg* scries of 
crops for soiling in Central Connecticut: 


Crop,s for soiling in Central ConneetmiL 


Kind of fodder. 

Amount 
of seed 
per aero. 

Approximate 

time 

of seeding. 

Approxiimito 
thne of fociling^ 

1. Bye fodderl 

bushels 

2J to 3 

8ept. 1 

iVf.'iy 10-20. 

2. Wheat Fodder 

do. 

251 to 3 

Sept. 5 10... 

May .20* June B 

S. Clover 

pounds 

20 

July m-m 

Juno 5-3 5. 

4. Grass (from grass lands) 

... 

•»« 

■ «« 

Juno 16-25, 

5. Oats and peas (each) 

bushels 

2 

Apr, 10 ... 

Ju ISO 25- July 10 

€. Oats and peas (each) 

do. 

2 

Apr. 20 ... 

.July 10-20. 

7. Oats and peas (each) 

do. 

2 

Apr, 30 

July 20-Aiig. 1 

8. Hungarian grass 

do. 

n 

Junel 

Aug. 1-30. 

9. Clover rowen (from 3) 




Aug. 10-20. 

10. Soja beans 

bushels 

’’i 

May 25 ... 

Aug. 2O-Se0. 6. 

11. Oowpeas 

do. 

1 

June 6-10 .. 

Sept. 5-20. 

12. Bowen grass (from grass lands) 

... 

tt # tt 

Sept. 20-30. ' 

id. Barley and peas each 

V bushels 

2 

Aug. 5-10 .. 

Oct. 1^30. 
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The growing of a legummons plant and a cereal together, as oats 
peas, to be fed as green forage, has proved quite popular where if 
has been tried. The experiment stations in nearly every State have 
tested the adaptability of various fodder plants, leginninons and non* 
iegnminoiis, and can furnish information as to selection, where seed can 
he obtained, etc. 

By a judicious selection of soiling crops not only can a much larger 
number of cows be kept on a given area of land, but the land may be 
brought into a higher state of cultivation and fertility, and much grain 
may be spared. 

Soiling is a feature of a more intensive system of farming, and finds 
more extensive application as the value of the land increases. 

VALUE OP LEGUMINOUS CROPS FOR FEEDING. 

Why should the farmer go on raising meadow hay as his main sup- 
ply of coarse fodder and buying grain to supplement it, when by grow- 
ing leguminous crops the nitrogen required by animals can be produced 
at the lowest cost ? The crops of red clover, crimson clover, Japan clover 
(Lespedeza), cowpea, alfalfa, sojabean, horse bean, serra della, and many 
others of this class far surpass common hay in the food materials they 
contain, both pound for pound and in yield per acre. They may be 
grown as catch crops and used for soiling or pasturage, or they may be 
grown for making hay or silage. By mixing the green crops with com 
and ensiling the two together a palatable and nutritious food is pro- 
duced which is much richer in port ein (nitrogen) than silage made from 
'Com alone. 

The cultivation of these leguminous plants involves somew^hat more 
labour, as a rule, than raising grass hay, but it is believed that it will 
prove profitable for it enables the farmer to raise his own concentrated 
feed at the same time that he raises his coarse fodder. For instance, a 
.yecent experinent has indicated that soja-hean meal is fully equal to 
cotton-seed meal for milk and butter production. This meal is one of 
the richest feeding stuffs we have. It exceeds linseed meal and gluten 
meal in portoiii (nitrogen) and far exceeds these and cotton-seed meal in 
fat. It is only surpassed in protein by cotton-sOed meal and some of the 
oil cakes litle used in this country. The beans can he trashed out and 
ground aiurtlie straw fed os coarse fodder. This straw is richer in 
food inuterials than a good medow hay. It contains 9-| per cent, of 
protein wliile meadow hay averages about 7| per cent. The cowpea 
may be treated in similar manner. The ground cowpea s are a richly 
nitrogenous feed, althouth not as rich as soja-hean meal; and the vines 
are nearly or quite equal to clover hay and far surpass grass hay in 
.richness. 

The follow- ing table shows the average composition of hay from 
ieguniinoiis creeps as compared with hay from grasses : 
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Average composition ofhay from g rasses and leguminous crops 


Hay from — 


Water, 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hydtates. 

Pat« 

Ited top 


"■ ■ 

Per cent 
8.9 

Per cent. 
7.9 

Per cent. 
76.0 

Per cent 
1.9 

Orchard grass 


9.9 

8.1 

73.4 

2,6 

'Timothy 


13.2 

5.9 

74 0 

■ 2.5 

Hmigaiian grass 


7.7 

7.6 

76.7 

2.1 

Kentucky blue grass 


15. 0 

8.2 

78.1 

4*4 

Bed clover 


15.3 

12.3 

62.9 

3.S 

■Crimson olovei* 

••• 

13.4 

H.O 

55.6 

4.1 

Japan clover 

... 

10 9 

33.8 

63.1 

3.T 

Alsike clover 

.. 1 

9 7 : 

12 8 

66.3 i 

2.9 

Whit© clover 


9.7 

15.7 

63,4 

2.9 

Alhdfa 


8 4 

14 3 

67.7 

2.2 

Cowpea 


10.7 

16.6 

62.3 

2 0 

Serradella 

... 

9.2 

16.2 

65.7 

2.6 

'Vetch 


8.4 

! 34,6 

67 8 

2.1 

'Soja bean 

... 

6.3 

14.5 

66.6 

5.6 

Average for grasses 


10.94 

7 62 

76.64 

2.70 

xiverage for leguminous plants 

... 

10.2- 

li.37 

64.14 

3.28 


It may be said in general that lOO pounds of hay from leguiiiinous 
crops contains about twice as much protein as 100 pounds of hay from 
grasses. The leguminous hay may he safely estimated as worth from 
one fourth to one third more for feeding than common hay. This is 
true in spite of the fact that it d'>es not usually command a higher 
price in the markets, owing to certain prejudices against its use. 

Assuming that the common grasses yield 2 tons of hay to the acre,^ 
and clovers, etc,, 3 tons of hay, the amounts of food materials and fer- 
tilising materials in the crops are approximately as follows : 

Mdative yield of food and fertilising materials in crops of hay from grasses and from 

leguminous crops. 


Hay from — 

Assumed 
yield 
per acre. 

Food materials in crop per 
acre. 

Fertilising materials in crop 
per aero. 

Protein. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

Nitro- 

gen, 

I’hos- 

phoric 

acid. 

foimK 


Tons. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds . 

Founds, 

Pounds. 

Founds^ 

Bed top, 

2 

158 

1,520 

38 

23.0 

7,2 

20. 

Timothy, 

2 

118 

1,480 

50 

25.2 

10 6 

18.0 

Bed clover 

3 

369 

1,887 

99 

62.1 

11.4 

66*0 

Alfalfa 

3 

429 

2,031 

66 

65.7 1 

15.3 

50.4 

Cowpea 

3 

498 

1,869 

87 

58.6 i 

15.6 

‘44.1 

Soja bean 

3 

! 

436 

1,998 

168 

09.6 

20.1 

32.4 


The amount of hay produced on different farms varies so widely that 
it is difficult to strike an average, especially for the leguminous crops. 
It will be seen that on the above basis, which is believed to be a fair 
one, the leguminous crops furnish from two to four times as much pro- 
tein per acre as common grasses, together with much more fat and 
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'rather more carbohj'drates. They also contain nearly three times as 
much nitrogen and about twice as much potash. It should be remem- 
bered that under favourable conditions they may draw a large propor- 
tion of this nitrogen from the air, instead of depleting the soil, and that 
their long roots enable them to feed upon the potash deep down in the 
«#il beyond the reach of surface-feeding plants. 

Summary. 

(1) Green manuring improves the physical properties of the soil hy 
making the soil more porous and adding to its supply of humus. It 
brings up the dormant plant food from deep down in the soil and 
deposits it near the surface, where it can be used by plants feeding near 
.the surface. 

(2) Green manuring with buckwheat, Hungrian grass, and other 
non-legiiminous plants adds practically nothing to the soil which was 
not there before, except a mass of vegetable matter which decays and 
goes to form humus. 

(8) Green manuring with elevens, peas, beans, lupines, etc. (legumi- 
nous crops), actually enriches the soil in nitrogen drawn from the air. 
These plants can grow with very little soil nitrogen. They store up 
the nitrogen of the air as they grow, and when plowed under give it 
up to the soil and to future crops. It is the cheapest means of manur- 
ing the soil with witrogen. 

(4) But animals, as well as plants, require nitrogen for food. By 
feeding the crops of clover, cowpea, etc., only about one fourth of the 
fertilizing materials of the croj) is lost if the manure is property cared 
for. As the nitrogen of the air is the cheapest source of nitrogen for 
plants, so it is the cheapest source of protein (nitrogen) for animals 
The leguminous crop is best utilised when it is fed out on the f itrm and 
the manure saved and applied to the soil. The greatest profit is thus 
secured and nearly the same fertility is maintained as in green 
.mauiiring. 

(5) For renovating worn or barren soils, and for maintaining the 
fertility where the barnyard manure is not properly cared for, green 
manuring with such h guniinous crops as cowpea, clnvers, and lupines 
is recommended. A dressing of potash and phosphates will usually be 
.sufficient for the green manuring crop. 

(0) The priicticc of green manuring on medium and better classes of 
soils is irrational and wasteful. The farmer should mend his system 
so that the barnyard manure will be as well cared for as any other farm 
product. Loss from surface w ashing, leaching, fermentation, and decay 
should be guarded against. Then the feeding of richer food will mean 
richer manme and better and cheaper crops. 

(7) The system of soiling, or feeding green crops in the barn in place 
of pasturage, enables a larger number of animals to be kept on a given 
.area of land, and the manure to be more completely saved. For this 
purpose leguminous crops are extremely valuable. 

' (8) Hay from leguminous crops is about twice as rich in^ protean as 
hay from grasses. In the one case this protein (nitrogen) is' obtained 
very largely from' the atmosphere ; in the other it is all drawn from the 
fertility of the soil. Leguminous crops yield la*'’ger crops of hay to the 
acre than grasses. Hence the produc'ion of food materials on an acre,, 
.^specially protein, is several times larger with leguminous crops. 
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(9) If allowed to ripen, the seed of the cowpea and soja bean fiirnishes 
ini extremely rich concentrated feed which can be ground and fed in 
place of expensive commercial feeds. The straw remaining may be fed 
as coarse fodder, for it is richer than ordinary hay. 

(10) Grow more leguminous crops. They furnish the cheapest food 
for stock and the cheapest manure for the soil. They do this becauso 
they obtain from the air a substance necessary for plants and animals 
alike, which costs in the form of fertilisers and feeding stuffs from 15 
to 25 cents a pound. 

BARNYARD MANURE. 

By W. H. Beal, of the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture. 

B eprinted from Farme7^d BtdleUn^ No, SI. 

MANUKE AS A FARM RESOURCE. 

The term barnyaul manure” is used to mean the solid and liquid 
excrement of farm animals either alone or mixed with litter and more 
or less fenneiited. 

A well-kept manure heap may be safely taken as one of the surest 
indications of thrift and succass in farming. Neglect of this resource 
causes losses, which, though vast in extent, arc little appraciatod... 
Waste of mainire is either so common as to breed indifference or so 
silent and hidden as to escape notice. 

According to recent statistics there are in the United States, in round 
numbers, 16,000,000 horses, 5*1000,000 cattle, 45,200,000 hogs, and 

45.000. 000 sheep. Experiments indicate that if these animals were kept 
in stalls or pens throughout the year and the manure carefully saved 
the approxima^ value of the fertilising coiistitiieiits of the inanurc^ 
produced by each horse annually would be fl27, by each head of cattle 
|l9, by eaclx hog §12, and by each slioop §2. The fertilising value of 
the manure produced by the different classes of farm animals of the 
United States would, therefore, bo for honses, §432,000,000 ; catthv 

11.007.000. 000 ; hogs, §542,400,000 ; and sheep, §90,000,000, ora total 
of $2,071,400,000. 

These estimates are based on the values usually assigiiod to phos- 
phoric acid, potai^ili, and nitrogen in commercial fertilisers, and are pos* 
sibly somewhat too high from a practical standpoint. On the otJier 
hand, it must bo borne in mind that no account is taken of the valuo 
of manure for improving the mechanical condition and drainage of 
soils, which, as the subsequent pages will show, is fully as importajit a 
consideration as its direct fertilising value. 

Discussing this subject from a more practical standpoint, Prof, Eobeiis 
has suggested $250 as a conservative estimate of the value of the 
manure produced during seven winter months on a small farm carrying 
4 horses, 20 cows, 50 sheep, and 10 pigs. 

If we assume that one third of the value of inamire is aniiiially lost' 
by present methods of management, and this estimate is undoubtedly 
a conservative one, the total loss from this source in the United States, 
m indicated' by the first figures, would be about $690,466,000 ; oiv 
using Roberts figures, the annual loss for each farm would amount to 
|83.3rl 
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It frtoiiM be cleurly w.dorslocd that when ihe fanner sells meat^ 
iBilkj grain, haj^, fruits, vegetables, etc., frtm his fann, or neglects tO' 
save and use the manure produced, he removes from his soil a certain 
amoimt of potash, phosphoric acid, and ilirogen tiiat imist be restored 
sooner or later if productiveness is to be maintained. 

Ihe following table eompikd by Armsby shows the ainoimt and 
value of fertilising const-ituents carried away frem the soil in. different 
products : 



Pounds per ton. 


Value per ton. 



Mann- 


Nitro- 

gen. 

Phospho- 
ric acid. 

Po- 

tash. 

ISTitro- 

gen. 

Phospho- 
ric acid 

Po- 

tash, 

Total 

rial value-' 
of $10 

WOX’tll. 

Meadow Hay . 

20.42 

8.2 

2G.4 

$3.47 

$0.67 

$1.0(5 


10 

$6.10 

€iover Hay 

40.16 

n.2 

30 C 

6.83 

0.78 

1.46 


07 

9.07 

Potatoes 

7 01 

3.2 

11.4 

1.19 

0.22 

0.40 

1 

87 

0 12 

Wheat Bran . 

49.16 

54.0 

28.0 

8.35 

3.82 

1.14 

13 

31 

8.32 

Linseed meal . 

106.12 

32.2 

24.8 

17.87 

2.25 

0.99 

2i 

11 

7.54 

Cotton seed 

1 36 . C)5 

50.2 

29.2 

23.06 

3 93 

1.17 

28 

10 

10.05 

meal 

Wheat 

37.63 i 

15 8 

10.0 

6.38 

J.ll 

0.42 

7 

91 

2.03 

Oats 

30.42 

12.4 

1 8.8 

0.21 

0.87 

0 ,35 

7 

43 

3.80 

Corn 

33.00 

11.8 

7.4 

5.62 

0.83 

0.3(^ 

0 

76 

3.78 

Bar.h.y 

39,05 

16.4 

9.0 

6 74 

1 .08 

0.30 

vS 

18 

3.03 

Milk 

10.20 

3.4 

3 0 

1.73 

0.24 

0.12 

2 

09 

0.88 

Cheese 

90 60 

23.0 

6.0 

15.40 

1.01 

0.20 

17 

21 

0.09 

Live Cattle 

63.20 

37.2 

3.4 

9.04 

2.00 

0.14 

11 

78 

i.ia 


We learn from the above table [says Armsbyj that the farmer who sells a ton of 
hay, for example, sells in his ton of hay fertilising ingredients which, if purchased 
ill the form (.f commercial fertilisers, would cost him about ; diat ,if lie sells 

2,('(i0 poll rids of wheat he sells an amount of nitrogen, plu^sphoric rkcit'l, and pofeasli 
which it would cost him $7.01 to replace in his soil in ihe form of commcrcinl fot- 
tilisoi s. Or, looking at it from a somewhat dillbr ent standpoint, a, laamor who sells^ 
for <3XEmple, $1.0 worth of wheat sells with it about $2 lib worth uJ’ the fertility of 
his soil. In otlxor words, when lie receives his $10 this amount does not repreioiit 
tlio net receipts of the tranBaction, for he has parted with $2 lib worth of his 
capital, lhat is, of the sloied up fertility of his soil, and if he does not take this 
itito aecoinit^ ho makes the same miatako a merchant wouhl, xhimld he estimate 
liis pr<jiitH by Ihe auiovini. of cash which ho received and neglect to take account 
of stock. 


If tlie fanner, instead of Belling off hm crops, feed tbeni to live stock 
on the farm as far as possible, a large proportion, of this fertility, a& 
has been showai above, is retained on the farm ; and the business 
of stock feeding is carried to the point where feed is purchased in addi- 
tion to that g.rowux on the farm, a considerable addition may in this way 
he made to the fertility of the farm at an almost nominal cost, since 
it is assumed that feed will not be bought unless its feeding value will 
at least pay its cost.^' This commenduble system of indirect purchase 
of fertilisers in feeding stuffs is practised largely in England and other 
European countries, and accounts for no small share of the piofits of 
stock-raising in those countries. 

But it is evident that these advantages will not be scoured unless the 
manure produced is carefully saved and used. 
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The growing of more leguminous plants, such as beans, peas, clover^ 
lupines, etc., as a means of increasing the fertility of the soil,^ is strongly 
recomniended both from theoretical and practical considerations, hut as 
lias been said : 

The legnmiious crop is best utilised when it is fed out on ^tho f irm awl tlio 
manure saved and applied to the soil. Tie greatest profit is thus sGcirad aad 
nearly tlx© same fertility is maintained as in groeii manuring, hc * The far- 
mer should mend his system so that the barnyard manure will be as well cared for 
as any other farm product. Loss from surface washing, leaching, ferinontatioa, 
.and decay should b© guarded ag,ji.inst. Then the feeding of richsr food will moui 
.richer manure and better and cheaper crops. 

It is hard to persuade the farmer to abandon time-honoured practices 
and adopt methods with which he is unfamiliar. He also hesitates 
about incurring the necessary expense of building suitable receptacles 
■for the storage of manure, frequeutly assuming that this is greater than^ 
'it really is. As Roberts states '^the new idea that the manure should 
be as carefully preserved from unnecessary waste as any other product 
of the farm is hard to put in practice, after having stored for forty 
years the farmyard manure under the eaves upon the steep hillside 
which forms one border of the running brook.^’ 

It is to be feared that the introduction of commercial fertilisoys has 
mot been without eJEfeot in increasing the apparent indifference with 
which this valuable farm resource is so often regarded. Too many 
farmers lose sight of the fact that, as a rule, commercial fertilisers should 
supplement and not entirely replace the manurial supplies of the farm. 

AMOUNT, VALUE, AND COMPOSITION OF MANURE PRODUCED BY DIF- 
FERENT ANIMALS. 

It is of great importance to the farmer to know the amount and value 
of manure which will be produced in a given time by animals of differ- 
ent kinds, and various methods of calculating these approximately have 
been proposed. Some authorities base their calculations upon the 
amount of straw used as litter, assuming that for 1 ton of straw used 
as bedding, 4 tons of manure will be produced. Armsby shows, from 
carefully conducted experiments with horses, that where straw is used 
as economically as possible, each horse will require 2,500 pounds of 
straw per year for, bedding purposos. Usiug this as a basis, he calcu- 
lates that a ton of wheat straw, economically handled, may result in 
6 tons of fresh manure,’^ but under ordinary circumstances it will prob- 
ably not result in more than 6 tons. In stablss where but one or two 
horses arc kept or where the manure is infrequently hauled away, the 
product might not greatly exceed 2| tuns when the time came to re- 
move it.^^ 

Probably the most accurate method which has been used is that 
adopted by .Heiden and others, which base's all calculations upon the 
amount of food consumed and litter used 

The dried excrement of horses, cows and other neat cattle, and sheep 
is nearly one half of the dry food consumed. One hundred pounds of 
■'dry matter io food consumed by horses yields 210 pounds oi manure^ 
containing on an average 77,5 per cent of moisture. To this should be 
-added the wegiht of bedding (amounting to about 6| pounds per day) 
in order to get the total product of manure. Making allowances for 
dung and urine dropped outside of the stable, Heiden calculates that 
M well-fed working horse will produce 60 pounds of manure per day>. 
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■or 6| tons per year^ which, can be saved. Bonssingault's and 
ler^s figures indicate this amount to be 5|- to 5| tons^ while Armsby^S’ 
put it at about 6|- tons. Cows and other neat cattle produce manure- 
containing on an average 87 6 per cent of water. One hundred pounds' ■ 
of dry matter consumed in food yields 384 pounds of manure, to which 
must he added the amount of litter used, which, according to Heiden,, 
should be about one-third of the dry matter fed. Calculating on this 
basis, a steer weighing 1,000 pounds and consuming 27 pounds of dry 
matter per clay would produce about 20 tons of manure per year. 

Sheep excrete 49J per cent of the dry matter of their food. The 
manure contains on an average 73 per cent of water. One hundred 
pounds of diy matter in the food would therefore produce 183 pounds^ 
of manure. A 60-poimd sheep, fed 2 pounds of dry matter and receive- 
ing three-fifths pound of bedding, would produce about 4.1 pounds of 
manure per day, or three-fourths ton yearly. 

Careful observations have indicated that the pig produces from 12 
to 16 pounds of manure per day, or from 2 to 3 tons per year. 

The following table compiled from a balletin of the New York Cor- 
nell Station shows the amount and value of manure produced by th©* 
principal kinds of farm animals fed liberally and given sufficient bed- 
ding to keep them clean, calculated to a uniform basis of 1,000 pounds 
live weight : 

Amount and mine qf manure produced per IfiOO pounde of line weight 

of difft^reni aniniah, 





Amount 
per day. 

Value 
per day.*^ 

V alu© 
per year.* 

Sheep 



Pounds, 

34.1 

Gents* 

7.2 

$26.00- 

Calves 


... 

6T.8 

6 2 

M.m 

Pigs 



83.6 

16.7 

eo.Bs- 

Cows 

a «• 


74.1 

8.0 

29. 2T 

Horses 

... 


48.8 

7.6 

' 27.74 


The fertilising constituents and the value per ton of the manure 
obtained under the above conditions are shown in the following table 
in which is inserted for comparison the results of analyses by Store? 
of manure of hens, which is representative of that of fowls in general: 


AnahjMe and miue per ton of manure of diferent animaU, 



Water, 

Nitrogen, 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Potash. 

Vdn& 

per 

ton* 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Bheep ... 

59.52 

0.768 

0.391 

0.691 

$3, so 

Calves ... 

77.73 

0.497 

; 0,172 

i 0.632 

2.1$ 

Pigs 

74.13 

0.840 

0,390 

t 0.320 

3.2» 

Cows 

75.25 

! 0.426 

0.290 

0.440, 

2.0a 

Horses 

[ 48.60 

0.490 

0.260 

0.480 

2.21 

Hen manure ... 

56.00 

0.80 to 2 

0.50 to 2 

I 

0.80 'to. 90 

! 7.0T 

i 


^Yaluing nitrogen at 15 cents, phospliorio acid at 6 cents, and potash at 4i cent®, 
per pound. 
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iig'uros prol)aHy fitirly ropresoiit. ilte aot'ii'il feriali-sing' vaiiK' 
'df ili(^ cu^^^l'iiUy pro.smTod ni lutiro (bath hoIuI jind liquid) of well fad 
iiTul tiui’od for ’uuiiivils. In Jili cmoH iho in:inure was predicted fro:ii 
loai’.liiiig* a,ii4 in sonit.^ oiso.s troa.tod witli n snvill aiiiuuut of gy|}su?ii iw 
li |)i‘ 'sorv:it 4 ‘vc. '‘'If. will bo tiola'oad t.hut. tlo,^ avoriig^j {tiiiouiil of iiifro- 
g‘eii rHc,ov«u‘iMl in a, II ilin tnanun^ i?:? oonsidoraldy ni'n’i'^ than tluit of tlio 
potash juni al>out. iovico tho aanouut of ihiO'iphoric a.iU(.i” 

' l.u goinuMi {)ra.c4;i<‘('! tiio manure ftann iiin dilferoni kintla of aiiimaJs 
is freqmaiil}'’ <*A)lioofad in a. conunon houp imiil nuedoii While it is 
clillicailt ii) wt:ite an average, mixed Iraaaiyard manure properly eared for 
may ho safely assiimcMlto vary in eomiiosiiioii within iho following limits : 

j^or cent. 

Nitrogen varies froin C).4to0.7l> 

Pliosphonc ao’d varies from 0 2 to 0.40 

l'’t'Ua:-jh varies from 0.4 to 0.75 

Water varioB from ... 70 to 84 

OOMPAIlATrVK VAiO'K OF SOLID AND Llorajj DARTS. 

It m a fard. ofton h)st sight of in praniicc that iho; urine of aniimds is 
hy far iJio most va.lmihle {>art of tlm cxcrota. solid (sxorid'.a. con- 

tains, primupally, ilio fartdlising comstitiicnis of t.h(5 food whicli havo 
faihici to 1)0 digCHt-od or absorbed into tlie animal system and are, iliorc- 
fore, chiefly in insoUilile forms. The urine, on ilicH'iihor hand, contains 
those fertilising cvmstituonts which have been dig{)st;cfl a.nfl arc largely 
aoluble* The composition of the urine, like tliat of the soli 1 oxiU’oisi, 
TAi’ies with the kind and ago of the animal, but especially with the 
nature of food, water drunk, etc., as will bo explained later. The c)m« 
position 0,1 the urine of different kinds of farm animals has been founcl 
by analysis to be as follows : 


Chemical composition of the urim of different animals. 


i 

j 

Water. 

1 

j Nitrogoii, 5 

1 

Phosphoric 
i Acid. 

Alkali 


Per cent. 

i^cr cunt. , 

Per eent. 

; Per cent 

pheep 

1 B6.5 

:L4 

0.050 

1 2.0 

Swiac 

27.5 

0.8 ^ 

0,125 

0 2 

Hcuftca ... ... 

81h0 

1/2 

«•* 

1.5 

CiHVS 

02.0 

O.B 


1.4 

% 


^ The urine of fa.rm animals may bo said 'to bo free from phosphoric^ 
acid except in case of Mheep a,Tid swine, wliere it occurs in mimiie tracx!.% 
but is rich in iiitrog^m and. the alkalies (including ptiiasli and, hcxIu); 
consequently it is an incomplete manure and should be BU|)pIcatteiitecI 
hy phosphate if used alone. It is best, however, to app'y it along with 
the solid excrement, which contains a considerable amount of phos- 
phoric acid. This latter fact helps to explain why leaching^ froin 
rotted manure are more valuable as a fertiliser than urine alone. The 
leachings^ con tain in addition to the constituents of the urine the solu- 
ble constituents of the solid manure, among which is a considerable 
amount of phosphoric acid. 

,.,The comparative value of the solid and liquid excrornent is ahowii m 
the following table : 



Composition of solid and liquid PMO'enienl of far amniah. 


'Horses 

CJows 

•Swino 



Water. 

Nitrogen . 

Plio, spheric 
acid. 

All.!dies 
(pi>fca,sh and 


[d 

{3 

rs 

1 . ! 

1 i 

3 

i 

•"C! 


'3 


m 

3 

m 

3 * 

t “ 

li] 


3 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

iPer 

Per 

Tor 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 


70 

89.0 

0 50 

1.20 

0.85 

Trace. 

0.3o 

1.5 


84 

IH.O 

0,30 

0.80 

0.25 

Trace. 

0.10 

1.4 

*. » 

80 

97.5 

0.00 

0 30 

0,4.5 

0 12.5 

! 0 50 

0.2 

... 

r>8 

80.5 

0.75 

1 

1.40 

O.GO 

i 

0 050 

! 0.10 

1 

2 0 


The urine m 8een to be ranch richer than the .solid duno* in every case 
except that of pigs, in which the high percenta.ge of water (97,5) causes 
the percentages of the other constituents to fall below those of the 
same constituents in the solid dung. 

The fact that the urine of all farm aniiniils (iiududing pigs) is much 
richer than tlie solid excromoiit is strikingly brought out in the follow- 
ing table, wliich shows tlie composiiion of the dung tind urine after the 
water has been coniplotcly removed. 

Composiiion of dry nuiUer of solid and liquid manure. 



1 

Nitrogen. 

i, .. 

Fln.isplioric acid, j 

! Alkalies (potash 

1 and soda.) 

Solid. 

Liquid. 

Solid. 

Liquid. 

Solid. 

Liquid.. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

der cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Horses 

2.08 

10.9 

1.45 

Trace. 

1 .25 

13,6 

Oowa 

,1.87 

10.0 

1.50 1 

Trace. 

0.02 ’ 

17.5 

Swine 

3.00 

12 0 1 

2.25 ' 

5.00 

2.50 

8.0 

Sheep 

1.78 

10.4 ! 

1 

i 1.42 

0.37 

0.71 

14.9 


Th(^ distribution of ihc! niaimriai constituents in tln^ iiriiic and clung 
clepericlsla,rgely on the nature of the f(,) 0 (i Uu th is point Wariiigton says : 

If the food is* introgcnouH and oaHily digested the uitr.tgeu in the" urino will 
greatly prepundorafeo ; if. on the other hatid, the food in iinporfecstly digostod the 
nitrogen in the solid excromont may form the larger tjuantiiy. W'iiea poor luy is 
given to horsfios the nitrogen in thoBolVdexcremoet will exceed that c:mtained in tlio 
urine. On the other haiui corn, [oilj cake, and roots yield a large excess of nitro- 
gen in tho urine 

. Generally one half and frequently ranch more of the total nitrogen 
excreted will be found in the urine, a large portion of the potash, but 
little or no phosphoric acid or lime. In experiments with sheep at tho 
Maine Experiment IStatioii it was found that the urine contained nearly 
half the potash of tho total excreta and from half to three fourths of the 
nitrogen, but no phosphoric acid, the latter being wholly in the solid 
mcremeiit.^^ ^ 

The important points in this connection may be summarized a» 
follows : 
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(!) Oftlie nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash supplied in the.' 
food, comparatively small amoiiuts are assimilated and retained in the 
animal body, the relation between the amounts of these siibstaiicos 
excreted in the urine and the solid excrement depending largely upon 
the nature of the food, 

(2) The urine is much richer iu nitrogen than the solid dioig. It also • 
contains considerable amounts oi potash but is poor in phosphoric acid, 
which remains almost entirely in the solid excromont. The best results 
may therefore be expected from applying the mixed solid and liquicl. 
excrement. 

• The figures given in the preceding pages have only approximate anci 
comparative value. They do not admit of too strict an application in. 
practice, because barnyard manure, as can be readily understood, is a 
very variable substance. Its composition and value depend on a variety 
of conditions, the more important of which are (1) age and kind of 
animal, (2) quantity and quality of food (3) proportion and nature 
of litter, and (4) method of management of the manure and the length 
of time it is stored. Each of these factors will be discussed in detaiL 

INFLUEKC3E OF AOF AND KIND OF ANIMAL. 

The proportions of the potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen of the food, 
Tecoveredin the manure vary considerably with the age and kind of animaL 
Full- grown animals, neither gainingnor losing weight, excrete practically 
all of the fertilising constituents consumed in the food. Growing animal® 
and milch cows excrete from 50 to 75 per cent, of the fertilising consti* 
tuents of the food; fattening or working animals from 90 to 95 per cent 

The variations in the composition of the manure of different classes 
of animals will be seen from the preceding tables. Prom these it 
appears that classified according to strength of equal weights of the 
normal manure produced the common farm animals stand in the follow- 
mg order : Poultry, sheep, pigs, horses, cows This difference in valu<\. 
however, may be largely due to differences in the food commonly fed 
to the different classes of stock, as will be explained later. 

Sheep manure contains a small amount ox water and is, weiglit for 
weight, the richest manure produced by any of the common farm ani- 
mals. It is what is called a hot inamiro, fermenting rapidly with tlio 
development of heat. Like horse manure it is ospccially liable to lose 
ammonia. 

Morse manure is very dry and is therefore difficult to thoroughly mix 
with litter. It is a hot manure, uudorgoiug fermentation rapidly and 
generating a high heat on account of its loose texture. It is likely 
lose ammonia even more rapidly than sheep manure, and requires care- 
ful management — in use of litter, preservatives, etc.— from the moment 
it is voided. The composition of horse manure is more uniform tluia 
that of any other farm animal, chiefly because the food of horses is 
more uniform. The urine is especially rich. 

Pig mamm is very variable in composition, due to the variable nature 
of the food supplied to this animal,hutisgenei*ally rich although contain- 
ing a high percentage of water. It generates little heat in decomposing'. 

The manure of neai cattle, like that of pigs, and for the same reason^, 
is variable in character, hut is generally poorer than that of other. 

animals on account of its large percentage of water. It decom-' 
looses slowly and develops little heat. 
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Poultry manure is very rich in all the fertilising elements^ bnfe 
especially so in nitrogen^ due to the fact that the urinary secretions,., 
which contain large amounts of nitrogen as well as potash in readily* 
available form, are voided with the solid excrement. It quickly loses 
mtrogen, however, by fermentation if not properly mixed with absorb- 
ants or preservatives. 

Warington states that for an equal amount of live weight the sheep 
produces on the same weight of dry food very much more manure than, 
the pig, while the ox produces even more than the sheep. 

It must be borne in mind, therefore, in estimating the mamirial value' 
of the dung of different animals that the quantity of dung voided by 
one animal is much greater than that voided by another. The amount 
voided by the cow, for example, is much greater than that voided by 
the horse, so that the inferior value of the former is to some oxtent 
oompensated for by its greater quantity. 

INFIiXjmsrCE OF QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF FOOD» 

In a given class of animals the value of the manure is determined, 
more by the nature of the food than by any other factor. The quanti- 
ties of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in manure stand in direct 
relation to the quantities of the same ingredients in the food. The 
crop-producing power of the manure will be largely determined by the^ 
nature of the food supplied to the animals producing it. The following 
table, adapted from a bulletin of the New York Cornell Station, shows 
the wide variation in manurial value of some of the more common 
feeding stuffs. (See also table p. 171.) 

Fertiluing ralm of feeding stuff e. 




Value of 
nitrogen in 
1 ton. 

Value of 
phosphoric 
acid in 1 
ton. 

Value of 
potash in 
1 ton. 

Total 
fertilising 
t4u 0 per 
ton. 


Oommeal 

* • # 

$4.63 

$0.83 

$0.31 

$5.66 

Corn silage 


0,78 

0.14 

0.32 

1,24 

Cjdmson clover (groen) 


1.29 

0.16 

0.44 

1,80 

Orimson clover hay 


6.63 

0.82 

2.26 

9.71 

Bed clover hay 


6.70 

0.54 

1.31 

7,56' 

Oluteu meal 


16.09 

0.39 

0,05 

15.53'' 

Cotton- seed meal 


20.86 

8.66 

1.66 

26,16^ 

Linseed meal 


16.08 

2.28 

0.99 

19,36^» 

Moat semp 


29.01 

' 6.01 

0.67 

85.69“" ' 

, Wheat 


7-08 

0.96 

0.46 ' 

8,49- 

Oats 


6.36 

‘ 0.90 

0.46 

6.70'‘ 

Skim milk 


1.74 

0.26 

1.08 

2.11 

Timothy Hay 


3.00 

0.4S 

1.17 

4,60' 

Wheat bran 


7,66 

3 40 

1.84' 

12,30^ 

Wheat straw 


0.81 

0.30 

1.02 

2.18 

Turnips 


0.48 

0.14 

0.84 

0,96' 
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As already explained, from 50 to 95 per cent of the fertilising con- 
stituents of food is recovered in the manure, depending upon the kind 
of animal fed (see p. 176.) 

la order to hud from this table the auioiiixfc of nitrogen, pliosplioric 
acid, and potash which may bj expected in immure, it is iier^essary 
simply to subtract from the amount of these constitueiitis ruintained in 
the food the ainoimt retained in the animal body. It can be readily 
seen that as regards the value of the manure produced the comment rated 
feeding stuffs, such as meat scrap, cotton-seed meal, linseed meal, and 
wheat bran stand first ; the leguminous plants, such as red and criiiiHon 
clover, etc., second ; the cereals (wheat, oats, corn, etc.), third, and root 
crops last. Thus with full-grown aiiimuls neither gaining nor losing 
weight practically all of the fertilising constituents of tlie food art^ ob- 
tained in the manure and each ton of wheat Imui, for exani|)h^, finl 'WYnild 
yield maiuire having a fertilising value of each Ion of clove.i' liay 

$7,50) each ton of oats |6.70, and each ton of turnifis 96 cents. With 
growing animals, rniloli cows, etc., only abtmi 75 ])(‘r (;eiii of tliesc 
amounts, or f}i9.80, $5,60j |5, and 72 cents, rospoctively, would 1)e ihtained 
in tlie inaiuirc. F inally, wnth working and fattening animals, wli icli ex- 
crete about 90 per cent of the fertilising constituents of their food, the 
corresponding amounts would be ffll, fjjib.TS, aanl S6 cents, respec- 
tively. 

As the table show^s, the amount of nitrogen presoiil^ in foods is tlie 
most important element in determining the value of the maiuire^ since 
it is the most costly fertilising constituent and is present in much 
larger proportion, as a rule, than phosphoric acid anti potash. The 
inorganic substaiicc3s of foods (potash, pliosplioric acid, lime, etc.) j)ass 
Tory largely into the manure ; consequently ihc manure is proportion- 
ately richer in these constituents than the fV>od. Tln^ case is some- 
what different wdth the nitrogenous sul)stam‘.es, which are partly used 
in the production of meat, tendon, wool, niilk, etc., tlms liYiviiig 
the rininure in many caMcs poorer in nitr<,>gcui tlniii iht‘ food e.oTisiimo('L 
Those, however, which are not so used luuitirgo modill(?atioiiB in the 
process of digestion which render their nit.rogtni tmnv. tivailabki to 
plant vS, 

As the New York Conxell Station has sshowm, increasing tlie amount 
of nitrogenous matter in the food increases tlie scMU'otion of urine, tlius 
iiet^essitatiiig the use of more litter and by this means iiicrcaiaing the 
bulk of the manure produced. The use of nitrogenous foods tlms brings 
about the same result as the use of watery foods. 

IXFLUENCE OF THE KATUBE AND UKOrOETlON OF 'El'n'ER. 

, Litter is used to furnish a clean and healthful bed for aiiinials, to 
absorb and retain liquid excrement, to extend manure and render it 
easier to handle, to increase the physical and in some cases the chemical 
action of manure, and to check and control decomposition. The 
materials generally^ used are not, as a rule, rich in fertilising ooiiati- 
tiients, as the following table of composition given by Waringtoii will 
show: 
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Fertilising oomtituents in one ton of lifter. 

. — — — , — 



Nitrogen. 

PiiosplioriG 

acid. 

Potasli. 




Pounds, 

Potmds. 

Pouihch, 

Bead leaves 

(.a. 


16 

6 

6 

Straw 

* » « 


8 to 12 

4 to 6 

12 to 32 

'Peat I110S3 



16 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Sawdust 

.«* 


4 to 14 

6 

14 

Spent tan 

... 


10 to 20 



J?eafc 



20 to 40 

* •* 



The use of litter therefore tends to dilute mmiire rather than improve 
■its chemical conipo>sitioii, but it absorbs and hold the valuable liquid 
parrs and reduces the loss of ammonia. 


MAmUEMENT OE MANUIIE. 

We have seen that bariijard manure is a matcritil which rapidly 
■ujidorgoos Where it is practical to haul the maiiiiro from the 

5 d}alls and p.m and spread it on the field at frecpiciit intervals the losses 
of valuable constituents need not be vciy great, 1>iit when (as in winter) 
the manure must be stored fur some time the diffioiilties of preservation 
become greatly increased. 

' 'Under these conditions;, deterioration of tiiniiirc results frorh two 
chief causes, (1) Fermentation, whereby a certain amount of the sritro** 
gen is lost, and (2) weathering or leaching, which involves a loss of 
the soluble fertilising constituents, including potash and phosphoric 
acid as well as nitrogen. 

FermoJitation of Mamire^ 

The formoiitatioii of mamire is duo to the action of ininuto micro- 
scopic organisms which belong to two great classes, (1) those which 
require an abundant supply of air (oxygen) and which die when de- 
prived of oxygen — kno^vn as aerobic ferments (2) those which grow 
without oxygon and die when, exposed to it— known as anaerobic lor-* 
nionts. 

The decomposition observed in the manure heap is due as a rule to tlio 
combined actio!! of those two classes of ferments. On tho outer surface 
of the heap, wiiore tlic air oirculatos freely, the f!,r8t class (aerobic) is 
active, while in tlie interior of tho heap, where the supply of air is 
limited, the fennontation is due to tho anaerobic ferments. The latter 
soon run their course and cease to exist. Their functions soeins to be 
principally to break up the more complex substanceB of the intiiure and 
prepare them, for the further action of the aerobic ferments which finally 
convert them into simpler compounds such as water, carbonic-acid gas, 
and marsh gas. 

Where the xnaimre is compacted (as in deep stalls for instance) the 
carbonic acid gas formed by fermentation soon permeates the mass so 
completely as to entirely exclude the air, thus arresting fomentation. 
In loose heaps into which air is freely admitted fermentation of tho 
..aerobic form may go on indefinitely. 
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The feim^ntations of manure are very complex and Taiy according’ 
io cixcnmstiiiiceB. - The principal conditions afiecting these processes- 
fire (1) temperatiir©^ (2) supply of air as determined by compactness of 
heaps (3) moisture^ (4) the composition of the mannrej and (5) the 
nature of preeeryatiYes added. 

The higher the temperature the more rapidly will manure decay, la 
aerobic fermentation of manure the temperature may rise to 122° to 140® 
OT eTen 168° F. On the other hand, in the interior of the heap, where 
anaerobic fermentation is in progress, the temperature rarely rises- 
abofe 95° F. Experiments haye indicated that 131° F, is the most 
faTourable temperature for manure fermentations. 

As already explained, the supply of air determines whether the 
slow-acting anaerobic ferment or the more vigorous aerobic ferment 
predominstes. The careful regulation of the two kinds of fermentation 
is necessary to the successful rotting Jof manure. If the heap is too 
loosely built the decomposition is too rapid. The materials useful for 
the formation of humus in the soil are destroyed, and the nitrogen^ 
especially that of the urine, escapes into the air, largely in the form 
of ammonia. On the other hand, if the manure is too firmly packed 
the decomposition may he too slow and the manure will not become 
sufficiently disintegrated to produce the best effect in the soil. 

A powerful means of controlling fermentation is the supply of mois- 
ture. The addition of water lowers the temperature and thus retards 
fermentation. By filling up the pores of the mass and excluding 
the air it checks aerobic fermentation when this becomes too active^ 
French authorities maintain that the principal precautions necessary to 
prevent losses of ammonia consist simply in regularly and properly 
watering the manure with the leachings. In case of drought, if the 
leachings are insufficient, the lack should be made up with water. 

The need of keeping manure moist is especially marked in case of 
horse manure, which is naturally dry and decomposes with great 
rapidity. The same is true in a less degree of sheep manure. The 
common and harmful fire-fanging” is the result of an insufficient 
supply of water and may he readily checked by sprinkling. The 
aprinkling, however, should he re^larly done and the heap kept in a 
constant state of moisture, otherwise the alternate wetting and drying, 
will result in a loss of ammonia. Preservation of manure in this manner 
is generally practised in Europe and the product obtained is highly 
asteemsd as a fertiliser. It is, very dark coloured, or even black, and. 
acquires a highly offensive odour, while the straw in it loses its consist- 
ency and become soft and incoherent.” This black substance is held 
by certain French agriculturists to possess special value as a plant 
food, A method employed in the preparation of this well-rotted 
manure in France is as follows : The manure is placed on slightly 
inclined plats of packed earth or cement, so arranged that the leach- 
ings drain out into a pit from which they are pumped up and distributed 
over the manure heap. It is usual to provide two manure plats so 
arranged that when one is full (when the manure is 8 to 10 feet high) 
it may be allowed to ferment undisturbed while the other is used. The 
manure is carried from the stables to the top of the manure heap in 
wheelbarrows over an inclined plane of boards. Care is also taken tO' 
gmooth down the sides of the heap to prevent the too free access of air 
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and the loss of leaoliiiigs. The system here described is illustrated ia. 
%• !• 



The French method of keeping manure. 

It has teen questioned whether the construction of expensive cisterns 
lor collecting the manure leachings repays the cost, hut it is obviously 
desirable from what has been said regarding the value of the liquid 
manure and the desirability of promoting regular and uniform fermen-* 
tation of the manure, that the leachings should be saved and added to 
the manure heap hy some means. Stored separately, the liquid part 
rapidly deteriorates and the solid part, from lack of moisture, is liable 
to undergo fire-fanging,” or harmful fermentation. 

The nature and extent of fermentation in manure also depends to 
Bome extent on the composition of the manure, more particularly upon 
the amount of nitrogen in a soluble form which it contains. The greater 
the amount of soluble nitrogen the more rapid the fermentation. Urine, 
as we have already seen, is rich in soluble nitrogenous compounds, and 
this explains why it decomposes so rapidly. 

By fermentation manure decreases rapidly in bulk. The substance 
of which it is composed are converted largely into water and gaseSj^ 
principally carbonic acid gas, and where fermentation is not properly 
controlled, nitrogen may escape either in the free gaseous state or as 
toiinonia. The coarse materials of the manure are gradually decom*- 
posed and are dissolved to a considerable extent in the black liquid 
which ooises out of the manure heap. The mineral matter (the phos- 
phates, potash, etc.) is also rendered more soluble. When properly 
controlled, therefere, fermentation is a valuable means of increasing 
the availability of the fertilising constituents of manure, although it 
decreases the bulk; but when not properly controlled it seriously 
reduces the value of the manure. 

Leaching of Manure. 

Leaching is the second cause of deterioration of manure. When 
■manure is exposed to the action of the elements and the leachings 
allowed to drain away it rapidly decreases in value. Both the organio 
and the mineral constituents originally present or which have been 
made soluble hy fermentation are carried oj0E and lost. Experiments at 
■the New York Cornell Experiment Station indicated *Hhat horse 
manure thrown in a loose pile and subjected to the action of the ele^' 
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peBtB ■will Ipjse nearly one half of its Yalnable feriiliBing constituents ia 
the course of six months; and that mixed horse and cow manure in a 
compact mass and so placed that all water falling .upon it quickly rims 
through and off is subjected to a considerable, though not so great, a 
loss.” 

The Kansas Station concludes from similar ohserTations ^^that fariii-- 
yard manure must he hauled to the field in spring, otherwise the loss 
of manure is sure to he Tery great, the waste in six months omouiitirig 
to fully one half of the gross manure and nearly 40 per cent of the 
nitrogen that it contained.” 

The following experiments made hy Dr. Toelcker in England show 
very strikingly the loss in W’^eight and of nitrogen in manure stored 
under different conditions. Mixed manure containing 66.2 per cent of 
moisture was divided into three 1,000 pound lots. Lot 1 was placed 
in a heap in the open air, lot 2 in a heap under a shed, and lot 3 wuiS 
exposed in the open air in a thin layer. The weights of the manure and 
the amounts of nitrogen it contained at the end of different periods 
were as follows : 

Losses of Mamtre under different methods of Storing. 


Manure at ihe beginoiiig 
of experiment 
Manure after 6 months . 

Manure after 9 months . 

Manure after 12 months . 

Moisture at end of 12 
months (per cent.) 

'"TThe manure stored in a heap under cover lost 14 per cent ol its iii“^ 
trogen in twelve months ; exposed in a heap, SO per cent ; and exposed 
in thin layers, 64 per ceni^ 

Eield experiments by Kinnaird with manure kept in an open court 
and under cover resulted in an increase of about 4 tons of potatoes and 
10 bushels of wheat per acre in favour of the covered manure. The 
comparative value of leached and unleaehed manure has been carefully 
tested at the Ohio Station on com and wheat and mixtures of clover 
and timothy. The experiments show a wide difference in value between 
the leached and ' unleached manure and indicate that the margin of 
profit from open-yard manure is extremely small. 

PresermUon of Manure. 

Having now briefly discussed the nature and extent of the changes 
which manure is likely to undergo when stored in heaps, let us enquire 
into the best means of preventing loss of fertilising value during tiioi©^ 
fshamges^ It is a well-known fact that certain of tho organisms wliicli 
cause decomposition of manure are voided with the dung and commence 


In heaps under a 
shed. 

Exposed to air in 
heaps. 

Exposed to the air 
in thin layers. 

Weight, j 

! 

Nitro- i 
gen. 

Weight. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Weight. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,000 

6.43 

1,000 

6.43 

1,000 

6.43 

495 

5.93 

714 

6.39 1 

805 

4.66 

398 

5.02 

703 

4.39 

012 

2.47 

379 

6.77 

700 

4.55 

575 

2.27 

41.6 

74.3 

1 65,0 
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their activity at once. In case of horses and sheep these organisms* 
cause a considerable loss of ammonia in a comparatively short time. It 
is necessary therefore to adopt prompt measures in order to reduce loss 
from this source to a minimum. The means which are available for 
this purpose are the use of absorbents and preservatives^ such as straw^ 
peat^ sawdust, dirt, gypsum (land plaster), kaiiiit, etc. Tlic litter takes 
up the liquid manure, thus preserving it to some extent from decompo- 
sition and also absorbs to a considerable extent the ammonia produced 
by fermentation and prevents its escape into the air. 

The relative absorptive power of vaidous materials commonly used 
as absorbents in stables is shown in the following table : 


Ahsorpt-ive power of different hinds of Ut ter, 


— 

Water retained 
by 100 lbs. of 
materials after 
24 hours. 

Ammonia ab- 
sorbed by 100 
lbs of dry 
matter in dif- 
ferent ma- 
terials. 

Wheat straw 

Pounds. 

220 

Pounds. 

0.170 

Partially decomposed oak leaves 

102 

— 

Peat 

i 600 

1.103 

Sawdust 

435 

0.046 

Spent tan 

450 

— 

Air dried liiimiis soil 

50 

0.600 

Peat moss 

1,300 

0.803 


It thus appears from the table that peat and peat moss are the best 
absorbents. It has already been shown (p. 178) that they also furnish 
the largest amounts of fertilidng constituents. Peaty soil is also an 
effective absorbent, and the use of a mixture of peaty earth with straw 
as litter as been strongly recommended. An addition of from 35 to 
40 pounds of loam per head daily has-been found advantageous, and 
whore straw is scarce it has been replaced to the extent of one fourth 
or one third by earth. The amount of litter required for any given 
animal depends largely upon the character of the food. Watery loods 
and those containing a large amount of nitrogen increase the soorction 
of urine and so increase the amount of litter necessary to absorb the 
liquid and keep ilio animal cIcmu, A safe general rule is tliat the 
litter should amount to at least one third of tlio dry luatter of th# food 
consumed. The following amounts per day for different animals are^ 
recommended : Sheep, throe fifths pounds of litter ; cattl(3 9 pounds ; 
and horses, 6|- pounds. 

It is not advisable as a rule to use an excess of litter beyond that 
required to keep the animal clean and absorb the liquid excrement, 
since the materials available for bedding are as a rule poor in fertilising 
constituents, and so extend and dilute the manure unnecessarily. 

A small amount of gypsum (land plaster) sprinkled on the moist 
dung or urine is a popular and effective means of fixing the ammonia# 
It should be remembered, however, that unless the gypsum becomes 
moist it will have little effect. Kainit used in the same way tends to 
arrest fermentation, but it must be used with caution or it may injure the 
feet of the animals standing on it. Both kainit and acid phosphate 
sprinkled on the manure before it is thrown into the heap are val* 
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*^able as presoryatives, and besides increase tbe Take of tie niaiinre, 
increasing tie proportion of tiose constituents (potash and especiallj 
piospioric acid) in wiici it is somewiat deficient. German investi- 
gators wio iave given a great deal of attention to tie siiiject of pro- 
gervatives for manure nnaninaonsly recommended tie mo of snperplios- 
piate-gypsiinij a iy-product of iio manufacture of supcrpiospiates ; 
tut as tliis product 'is not found in tie American market its place may 
•be taken by tie ordinary acid piospiate or superpiospliato of tlio trade 
used in connection witi a small amount of gypsum* 

A German autiority recommends tie use of approximately tie fol- 
lowing amounts of the different preservatives per day : 



Per horse 
1,000 
pounds 1 
weight, i 

Per cow, 
880 pounds 
weight. 

Per pig, 
220 

pounds 

weight. 

Per sheeps 
110 

pounds 

weight. 

! 


Lbs. Oz, 

Lbs. Oz. 

Ounces. 

Ounces, 

'Superphosphate 

1 0 

1 2 

■ a 

n 

‘Gypsum 

1 9 

1 12 

4i 

3g 

Kainil 

1 2 1 

1 6 

4 



If both superphosphate and gypsum are used, the above proportions 
of these materials should he reduced from one third to one half. Eainit 
’Should he applied to the fresh manure and covered with litter so that 
it does not come in contact with the feet of the animals. Whether it 
will he good economy to use these materials for this purpose will depend 
upon their market price in tie locality in wiici it is proposed to employ 
4iem. 

In cases wiere different kinds of animals are kept, one of tie most 
-effective means of securing moderate and uniform fermentation of tie 
manure ieap is to see tiat tie moist cold” cow and pig manure is 
intimately mixed witi tie dry iot” iorse and sheep dung. Tim former 
makes the heap more moist and checks the too rapid fermentation and 

fire fanging” of the latter. 

It will be understood from what has been said that in order to reduce 
the loss to a minimum, manure heaps should be made compact and kept 
■moist. Under cover the last result is secured by collecting the liquid 
manure and at frequent intervals sj)rinkling it over the heap, or when 
the supply of this is deficient, by sprinkling with water. Where the 
manure heap is exposed to the rain in pits from which there is no drain- 
age it probably does not require so much attention, but still care must 
be taken to prevent loss by alternate leaching when heavy rainfalls 
occur, and drying out in time of drought. 

Regarding the management of manure, Prof, Frear, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station, says : 

To securo sucli kind and degree of rotting as skal^ make the manmre easily handled 
4 ind pnt it into the conditiion best suited to the crops it is to fertilise, both exteemei 
of mqistness and cold, and of exposure and heat, are to be avoided. 

It is a much- discussed^ question whether this mean condition is best obtained in 
practice by the preservation of the manure in dished yards, subject to more or less 
•exposure to wind and sun, to full exposure to rain, but to more loosely leaching, 
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■or under covered slieds where it is protected from sun and rain^ and largely from 
wind. In "botli cases it is supposed to b© compacted fully as tb© heaps are forming* 
Storer expresses a doubt wbetber sheds built to shelter manure have 
• ever paid their cost. On the other hand, Prof, Roberts of the New York 
Cornell Station, recommends the construction of sheds or covered yards 
for the protection of the manure. The use of completely covered barn- 
yards for protecting manure' has in recent years met with much favour in 
certain parts of the country. The manure from the horse and cattle 
. stables and the sheep and calf pens is spread out evenly over these yards^ 

■ covered with coarse litter, and the whole kept firmly packed by allow- 
ing ammals to run over it, thus preventing injurious fermentation. The 
construction of a cheap and durable covered yard, illustrated in fig. 2 
is thus described by Roberts : 



. % , 

Plans for a cheap covered barnyard. 

Long posts or poles, 8 inches in diameter at the butt, are set in the ground 2 feet 
deep and 6 feet apart. Upon these are spiked 2 by 4 scantling, about 4 feet apart 
for nailing girts, and a plate 2 by 6 is nailed on top of the posts which have been 
previously sawed off to a line after the girts have been spiked to them. Round 
poles flattened at the ends, or 2 by 6 joists doubled, spiked to the heads of the posts, 
will tie the building together. Ten feet will be quite high enough for the story ; 
and one story will suffice if no straw is to be stored above except that which is placed 
there to exclude the cold. A few poles or old rails laid on these cross-ties which 
bind the building together will suffice to sustain the weight of the straw, while the 
straw will exclude the cold, and absorb the moisture far better than an expensive 
matched ceding. 

On the ixiside of the posts which have been set in the ground flattened poles, rails 
or slabs, or cheap boards may be nailed horizontally, and the space between the 
outBide vortical boarding and the inside horizontal boarding maybe filled with 
straw. This kind of a wall is far drier and more comfortable for the animals than 
-one made of costly stone or brick. 

If it is desired to have a place to store straw, the building should be higher, the 
joists stronger and more numerous than in the one-story building, and they will 
all have to be supported by a timber, supported by posts placed under their centres. 
The roofs should be steep, and can bo made of any materials which will shed water- 
"When the posts which have been set in the ground have rotted off, or are much 
decayed, they may be sawed off even with the ground and supported by placing 
•underneath each one of them a large fiat stone. Whenever the building is treated 
in that way it will be necessary to brace it thoroughly. It might be well in a 
windy country to brace so wide a building at the start. 

Such a building will be inexpensive and reasonably durable. It will serve as a 
place for depositing manure when needed ; it will shelter the animals while they 
are being watered and the stables are being cleaned and aired, and give facilities 
for preventing loss of valuable fertilising material either by leaching or firing. 
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A raoTo elaborate and expensive stylo of covered yard, 8uggcstcd|by 
tbe American Agriculturist, is sliomi in fig. 3,-\v]iicb is ivortli considcr- 
•ng wlien tlio construction of a barn is oontcmplated. 



Tins provides not only for tlie required protection of both animals and niamire 
but affords also an excellent grain chamber whore grain can bo stored for conve- 
nient use. Under the side roof is also afforded a chance for the storing of small 
tools and 'a great variety of articles that are continually in the way when stored 
about the farm buildings. It also provides splendid protection to animals when 
housed at night during the summer, this roof protecting them from heavy showers 
in the night and affording an excellent opportunity for exercise in i he wintexv 
as all the sides, except that toward the south, can be protected against cold winds 
by being temporarily boarded up. 



A cheap shelter for manure. 

Many stables are so situated that by adding a cheap lean to, as sliowii 
m fig. a receptacle for caring for the manure is easily providecL 
The outside boarding of the lean to should he, for a part of the way at 
least, put on horizontally and hung in the form of flat doors, bo that the 
mmmTe can he easily loaded on a waggon standing on the outside of the 
building.” 

The unsatisfactory results attending the use of manure sheds ,an<i' 
coyerid yards hay© probably been due to the fact that these structuroi- 
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liave generally been loosely constructed, allowing the free circulation of" 
air wbicli bas dried out tlie manure. We haye already seen tlie losses^' 
caused by dry fermentation. On this account barn cellars, so common 
in New England, possess decided adrantages as receptacles for manure. 
The common practice of allowing swine to '^work over’^ the manure in 
these cellars is a wise one, since it mixes the manure and keeps it well 
packed and moist. In fact, if these cellars are provided with impervi 
ous bottoms to hold the liquid manure, this system of storing manure 
is probably the most perfect practised. 

In the method practised in Erance, the manure heap is under cover 
and well compacted. Loam, peaty earth, or similar materials are added 
to moderate fermentation. The impervious floors on which the heap 
is placed, as explained on page 180, are so arranged that the teachings , 
may bo collected and returned to the heap, thus keeping it moderately 
moist. To prevent mixing fresh manure with old, two floors are pro" 
Tided, so that the manure on one may ferment undisturbed while the 
other is used. 

The method in which the manure is carried regularly from the stable 
and placed in shallow pits with impervious bottoms, where it is closely 
packed by allowing animals to run over it, is practised to a consider- 
able extent both in this country and in Europe, and, as recent experi- 
ments at the Pennsylvania Station indicate, it is probably as safe a 
method as stoiingin an open shed where no s];)ecial precautions are 
taken to keep the manure moist throughout. The objections to it are 
that the maiiiiro is subjected to extremes of drought and moisture and 
must suffer injury in consequence unless special precautions are taken 
to guard against these extremes. 

A third method, which originated in Europe and is practiced to some 
extent in this country, is that in which the soil in the stable is removed 
to a level below that of the outside and the bottoms tamped or 
cemented. The manure is allowed to accumulate under the animals 
until it is hauled to the fields, bedding being used in abundan@e. The 
feeding troughs are made adjustable so that they can be raised or 
lowered as required. The manure becomes highly compacted and is 
kept in a favourable condition of moisture, so that fermentation pro- 
ceeds slowly and uniformly- At the same time the manure is com- 
pletely protected from the action of the weather. As would naturally 
bo expected under the circumstances, the manure obtained is stronger 
than that allowed to ferment in heaps in the ordinary way. This 
method is highly regarded where it is practised and it is claimed that 
the health of the animals does not suffer. 

It is hard to understand, however [says Storer], how the hoofs of the animals can 
always escape the diseases that are apt to be caused by certain minute organisms 
which appear to harbour in fermenting dung, and no man can tell without trial how 
well the system would answer for dairy farms in this country, i. e., in the warmeif 
parts of it. Doubtless it would serve well enough, however, in the case of fatten-r , 
ing cattle. 

Whatever the system adopted, Ihe following general rules should be 
observed in the storage of manure: (1) Spread the manure out uni- 
formly; (2) guard as much as possible against the access of air; (3)^ 
keep the manure always moists but not too wet; (4) protect the hea^ 
from sunshine. 
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USE OP MANUEE. 

' It is tlie prevailing opinion oi ctemists as well as practical men tliat 
wliere it is practicaHe it is best to apply manure and urine to the soil 
in the freshest possible condition. The fertilising constituents of well- 
rotted manure, as already explained, are more quickly available to 
plants ; the manure itself is loss bulky, easier to distribute, and aff orcls 
al good breeding place for organisms which promote iiitriiicatioii* in 
ihe soil; and is less likely to promote rank growth thpireBli-maiiure* 
On the other hand, fresh manure mixed with the soil readily under- 
goes a fermentation which not only increases the availability of its 
own fertilising constituents, but also assists in rendering soluble the 
hitherto insoluble fertilising constituents of the soil. In fact, even 
with special precautions to prevent injurious fermentation under the 
feet of the animals and in the heap, the greatest return is likely to be 
gotten from manure applied in the fresh condition. 

The form in which manure should be applied (whether fresh or 
rotted) is determined largely by the soil on which it is to be used. If 
imj)rovement of the mechanical condition is the main object sought, 
the best results will be obtained by applying the fresh manure to the 
heavy clay soils, and the well-rotted manure to the light soils. If, how- 
ever, the prompt action of the fertilising constituents of the manure is 
desired, light soils, in a favourable season, are likely to utilise coarse 
manure to better advantage than heavy soils. Decomposition takes 
place slowly in heavy soils and the constituents of the fresh manure 
hecome available very slowly. In light soils, on the other hand, unless 
the season is dry, the conditions are such that the manure decomposes 
readily, and the fertilising constituents are probably rendered available 
,as fast as the plant needs them. There is also considerable clanger on 
this class of soils that some of the soluble constituents will bo carried 
away in the drainage if well-rotted manux^e is applied. For this reason 
such manure shoiilcl be applied to light soils shortly before it is likely 
to be needed by the crop. Small applications at frequent intervals is 

safe rule to follow on these soils. In general, it may bo said that ’for 
spring application the more readily uvailuble rotted manure in prefer- 
.able to the fresh imrotted material. 

On clay soils it often happens that manure produces no e,'ffioct wliat- 
^ever during the first year on account of slowness of decomposition, 
but since the clay possesses very powerful absorptive properties the 
manure is not lost. The fertilising constituents arc retained in tho 
'Soil and are finally utilised by the crop. There is therefore no danger 
in applying to clay soils large quantities of manure a long while in 
.advance of the planting of the crop. Daring dry seasons the inanuro 
may produce little effect, but with a sufficient amount of moisture its 
action is likely to be considerable. The application to such soils of 
large quantities of manure improves their physical condition, and by 
the addition of humus renders more porous those which are too compact. 

The behavior of calcareous soils toward manure is very variable, 
•depending upon the compactness of the soil. In those which are suffi- 

Nitrification is the process by which the highly available nitrates are formed 
■from the less active nitrogen of organic matter, ammonia salts, etc. It is due to 
ihe action of minute mioroseopic organisms which develop only in the presence of 
.*ir, moisture, and a basic substance such as lime or an alkaline carbonate. 
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ciently porous decomposition goes on with great rapidity's aod the sol- 
Tilble fertilising constituents formed are partially carried away in the 
drainage water before they can be taken np by the plants. For thiS' 
reason^ as in case of light soils, the manure should b© applied in smaE- 
amoiints and at frequent intervals. 

The climate also may have an important bearing on this subject. In 
a warnij damp climate it is a matter of comparative indifference whether 
the mani^re is fresh or well rotted when it is appliedj since under tMs'> 
conditions decomposition in the soil will be sufficiently rapid. In a 
dry, hot season, however, it is well known that excessive applications- 
of un decomposed manure manifest a tendency to “burn out’" the soil 
and this tendency, as has just been stated, is more marked in light 
soils than in heavy. In cold climates, where the season is short and 
the conditions for rapid fermentation in the soil unfavonrable, the use 
of fermented manure is preferable. 

Fresh manure has a forcing effect and tends to produce stems and 
leaves at the expense of fruit and grain. It is therefore better for 
grasses and forage plants than for cereals. 

Direct application of manure, as is well known, seriously injures the^ 
quality of tobacco, sugar beets, and potatoes, although mangel- wurzels' 
appear to profit by large applications. For these reasons it is advis- 
able in the case of cereals, tobacco, potatoes, and sugar beets to apply 
the manure to the previous crop, or, where land is to be planted in the 
spring, to apply in the fall and allow to decompose during the winter^. 
^ Sir J. B. Lawes has pointed out, however, that wheat on light soil is- 
' benefited by direct applications of manure, and that it is only on heavy 
soils that it is best to apply it to the preceding crop. 

Manifestly,” as Storer remarks, ‘‘the rankness of fresh dung and 
urine could be controlled and utilised by applying the manure i n smaE 
quantities and supplementing it with artificial fertilisers of kinds appro- 
priate to the crops that are to be grown.” 

What has been said above regarding the application of fresh manure 
applies especially to manure containing only small amounts of coarse 
undecomposed litter. It is not generally advisable to apply very 
coarse manure before the litter has become at least partially decom- 
posed. 

It appears, therefore, that no fiixed rules regarding the condition in 
which manure should be used which will apply to all cases can be laid 
down. It is a matter which naturally must be left largely to the indi- 
vidual judgment of the farmer, based upon a careful study of the cjhar- 
acter of the soil and climate and the requirements of the crop to be- 
grown. 

Methods of applying Mantire. 

In applying manure to the field three methods are pursued : (1) The 
manure is placed in larger or smaller heaps over the field and allowed 
to remain some time b^efore being spread; (2) it is bimdcasted and 
allowed to lie on the surface for some time, or ploughed in immediately,- 
and (3) it is applied in the hill or drill with the seed. 

The first method is objectionable because it increases labour of hand- 
ling and chances of loss by fermentation and leaching,, while uniform 
distribution of the manure is not likely to be secured. The spots on 
which the heaps stand are strongly manured ■with the^ leachings of the- 
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iHiaiiure, wliile the rest of the field receiTes the coarse parts of tlio 
iiiiaEure largely deprived of its valuable coastitueiits. Aiiotlier disad- 
vantage of this method is that proper fermentation is iiitericrcd with 
by the leaching out of the nitrogenous matter and tiio drying acli m of 
the wind. The practice of storing manure in large licaps in tlio field 
is subject to some extent to the same objections. If, howev(,i:r, ihu luaip 
is not allowed to lie too long and is carefully covered witli ea;i*tli like 
loss may be greatly reduced. 

Spreading the manure and allowing it to lie on the surfa,cc should be 
practised only on level fields where there is no danger from surfacjc 
washing. It has been claimed that when manure is spread broailciist 
and allowed to lie on the surface there may be a serious lo^ss of ajiinio- 
Ilia into the air, but experiments have shown that, in case of ])ro])drly 
prepared manure, loss from this case must be \’'ery vsmall. Dii a hca.cliy 
soil there may be a loss of soluble constituents in iJio drainage il: 'ilic 
manure is spread a long while before the crop is plaiit(3d, but in. o'rdiiairy 
practice the loss from this source is also likely to be iusigiiidcaui.. In 
this method of application the fertilising constitiiorits of ihe mmiirrc 
are uniformly distributed, the liquid portion being gradiiallj^ and tiior- 
oiighly incorporated with the soil particles. One serious disadvaiiiag’o, 
however, of the method is that the manure before being ploxigliccl in is 
leached to a large extent of its soluble nitrogeiio'us compounds, wiiich 
as we have already observed, are necessary for feriiieiita,tion ; and tliat 
for this reason it does not so readily ferment in the soil It is liigbly 
advisable, therefore, in the case of light or sandy soils, not to follow 
this practice, but to plough the manure in as soon as spread. 

As to the depth to which it is advisable to plough tlionijiiiire in, the 
general rule should be observed that it should not bo so deep a.s to pre- 
vent the access of sufficient moisture and air to insure fenruvntation 
and nitrification and to permit of rapid wasliiiig down of nitrates to 
the drain. In very compact soils the depth should not exceed 4 huilies. 
In light soils this depth may be considerably increased, although, in 
such soils there is more danger of loss by draiiji.age than with lioavy 
,clay soils. 

Application in the hill or drill is useful wliero the su,pply of niaiiuro 
is limited and the full immediate eifeot is desired. B'or forcing truck 
crops this method is especially valuable. Well-rotted manure is 
suited to this method of application. It 1ms beoa cliimod, however, 
that manure applied in this way sometimes injures the appearance of 
root crops, especially potatoes, by increasing the amount of seal). 

The so-called parldng system, or feeding animals on the hind, is a 
method of application which has many advantages ; but the distribu- 
tion of the manure by this system is irregular, and if practised in 
autumn or winter the manure is subject to loss by drainage. 

The application of liquid manure has certain obvious advantages, and 
is largely practised, especially in Europe. Manure leaohings is a quick- 
acting, forciag manure, and is especially valuable for 'grass. The 
■expense of cisterns for collecting the leachings and the trouble of haul- 
ing and distributing, together with the care which must be exercised 
to prevent loss^ of nitrogen from the readily fermentable liquid when it 
-standS' for any length of time, render .it doubtful whether this method 
is praoticahle except for special purposes and under peculiar conditions. 
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Mate of Application, 

As to tlie rate at wliicli manure should be applied no fixed rules can 
be given. The rate will depend upon the character of the soil^ the 
quality of the manure, the nature of the crop, and the frequency of 
application. Cold moist soils should be manured lightly and often. 

a Gerinan writer, states 17 to 18 tons per acre to be an abun- 
dant application, 14 tons good, and 8 to 9 light ; other German writers 
coiisiclcr*7 to 10 tons light, 12 to 18 tons usual, 20 tons or more heavy, 
and 30 tons very heavy, Stephens suggests 8 to 12 tons for roots and 
15 to 20 tons supplemented by commercial fertilisers for potatoes. Sir 
Ileiiiy Gilbert considers 14 tons per acre annually excessive for wheat 
and barley. In New England the rate varies from 6 to 12 tons. 
Twenty tons is a frequent application in New Jersey, as well as in other 
regions where truck farming is practised. As a general rule it is more 
scieiitific to apply small amounts of manure freguentl}^ than to apply 
largo amounts at longer intervals. 

f!OMPU':N,i,NCi ISARXYAUn MANUUE WITH OTJIER FEUTILISIKG MAlMnilAUS* 

It lias been tlio general experience that probably the best way to 
utilise barn yard manure is in combination with such materials as sup- 
plomoiit and conserve its fertilising constituents. It has already been 
pointed out how certain substances, such as kainii and superphosphate, 
vdiicili possess a liigli fertilising value, may also be used to advantage 
as preservaiivos on account of their ability to check fermentation or to 
fix ammonia. Even the limited extent to which it is necessary to use 
these iimierials in the stable will improve the fertilising value of the 
manure, but it is necessary to do more than this if a well-balanced 
fertiliser is desired, for, as has been shown, barnyard manure con- 
sidered simply as a supplier of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, , and potash 
is comparatively poor. It has been shown that the proportions of 
potash and phosphoric acid especially are low. The potash, however, 
is in a very available form and does not need to be I’oinforced to the 
.same extent as tlie much less available phosphoric acid. 

Although nitrogen is tlie constiiueut most abundant in manure it 
lias been found that in order to get tlie best results in general it should 
1)0 rcuTi, forced if prompt action is desired. This is explained by the fact 
tkai» a large part of the nitrogen of manure is very slowly available. 
Sir Henry Gilbert says on this point: 

The nitrogon of farmyard maimro must obviously exist in very dilToront condi- 
tions. Il’iiai d'uo to tho urine of animals will be most rax>idly available, that in the 
finely divided matter in the focos will be much more slowly available, and that in 
the litter still more slowly available. Hence, the small proportion that is at once 
effective and the very large amount that accumulates within the soil in a very 
slowly available condition, 

Experiments at Eothamsted indicate that the nitrogen of barnyard 
manure is not half as valuable, weight for weight, as that of sulphate 
nf ammonia. 

What has been said about supplementing barnyard manure^ with 
more concentrated fertilising materials should not be taken to imply 
that the two kinds of fertilisers should necessarily be, composted or 
npplicd at the sumo time. It may bo desirable to apply the manure at 
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intervals of several yearS| wMle tlie concentrated fertilisers would need 
to be applied annually. However tbis may be, tlie facts uhore given 
Bbonld be borne in mind in applying tbe supplementary fertilisers. 

Whetber tbe farmer can afford to incur tbe neceasary labour and' 
expense involved in tb« preparation of composts is a question on^ 
wMcb there is considerable difference of opinion. This is a matter 
which must be determined largely by individual needs and conditions, 
but undoubtedly the manure heap may be utilised to advantage for 
such purposes as reducing bones and other waste products of the farm' 
and for killing’^ cotton seed before it is applied to tbe soil. 

In preparing composts tbe following directions should be observed r 
Select a level spot under shelter and convenient to the stables. Remove 
the earth so as to give a gentle slope from the sides toward the centre. 
It is advisable to tamp the floor of this pit firmly or cover it with pud- 
dled clay to prevent loss of leachings. It is also well to have a small 
drain leading from the centre to the side and emptying into a half 
barrel sunk in the earth. By this means the valuable leachings may be 
collected and bailed out and sprinkled over the heap, thus assisting 
materially in promoting a moderate and uniform fermentation of the 
manure. It is not necessary, however, to provide for this collecting of 
the leachings if in the construction of the heap the precaution is taken 
to lay down first a fairly thick layer of the absorbent materials, such 
as barnyard manure, peat, etc., which it is intended to use. Put down 
first a layer of these materials, then follow with a layer of acid phos- 
phate, for instance, and so on until all the materials are used, wetting 
each layer thoroughly first with water or urine if it is at hand, and.' 
finally with kainit, or other chemicals used dissolved in water. It is 
well to have at hand a mixture of peaty earth and plaster with which. 
the finished heap is covered to a depth of about 1 ineb. The heap 
should be examined from time to time and moistened with manure 
leachings, urine, or water if there appears to bo any danger of over- 
heating. In from four to six weeks the compost is ready to bo forked’ 
over, thorougbly mixed, and carried to the field. 

. The following formulas for composts in which barnyard manure is 
one constituent have been recommended and in may cases have been 
tried with favourable results. 

Formulae for cotton* 



Ko. 1.* 

Ko. 2. 

No. 3. 

Nd. 4. 

No. 5.t 

No. 6. 


Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

Stable manure 

750 

760 

400 

300 

300 

1,000 

Cotton seed 

750 

760 

600 

600 

600 

1,000 

Acid pliospiiato 

3331 

600 

800 

750 

... 

1,000 

Floats 

... 

»• . 

... 

... 

760 

**» 

Kainit 

166| 


200 

360 

360 

•«*» 

Bate per acre 

1 1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

1,600 

... 


^ Furman^ s formula. 

t Found especially effective in eiperimexits on cotton. 
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Formulm for cotton and corn. 



No. T.* 

No. 8. 

No. 9. 

No. 10. 

No. 11. 

;No.'13.. 

Stable inaiiiire 

Pounds. 

Founds, 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Puunds. 

Foiinda® 

800 

600 

000 

600 


600 

Stable inaiuiro with yard 


*.« 

,«• 

... 

1,000 

ft *6. 

scrapings 






Oottoii sefed 

750 


400 




Cotton- seed meal or fish 

»«e 


... “ 

700 

»«8 

... 

scrap 

Acid phosphate 



800 

600 



Acid phosphate or bone 

«»• 

... 


»«« 

soo 

600 

meal 

Dissolved bone 

450 

600 





Sulphate of ammonia 


150 

... 

[ 

... 


Kainit 

»»* 


200 

100 

■ 200 

... 

Sulphate of potash 

... 

1^0 

.«• 

• »* 

... 

ft « 0 

Unburnt marl 

• o* 

500 

... 

... 



Salt 

.»» 

200 

«•» 

... 



Ashes 

«•« 


»*• 

' . ■ » 

... 

200 

Bicli earth or yard scrap- 

.»« 

i 


... 

... 

600 

ings 

, Bate per acre 

300-500 

1 

300-500 

... 


j 



* When applied to com on worn soil should be supplemented by 75 pounds of 
muriate of potaali per acre ; when used on wheat by 50 pounds of sulphate of 
potash and by 100 pounds of nitrate of soda sown broadcast in the spring. 


Formulas for -winter wheats rt/e^ corn^ and cotton. 




No, 13. 

No. 14.-” 

Barnyard manure 


Pounds. 

700 

Pounds® 
700 '■ 

Cotton seed 

... 

800 

... 

Castor pomace 

... 


700 

Dissolved bon eblack 


... 

600 

Dissolved bone meal 


; 500 

' *,• ■ 

Kat© per acre 

«»« 

^500-800 

|500-800 

[ 


Formulas for wheats oats, or rife. 


... 


No. 15. 

No. 16. 

No. 17. 

No. la 

stable manure 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

800 

Founds, 

600 

Pounds 

610 

BtabI© manure or any rich ©a«th or mould 

® *# 

600 

•*. 

... 


Cotton seed 

* 4 ® 

600 

... 

... 

" **<-.' : 

Cotton- seed meal 



; ... 

! 

ro» 

Kainit ■ 


200 

■ •• 

! ... 

«»> 

Muriate of potash ... 


.. . 

100 

100 

100/ 

Acid phosphate ... ' 


600 

1,000 


6f0 ■ 

Acid phosphate or bon® meal 


... 


600 

... 

'^ttlphate of ammonia 


... ' 

100 

100 


muck or other rich earth 


«•» 

... 

600 

... 
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Formulas for tobacco. 




Mo. 11). 

No. 2a 

'Siablo Biaiiiiro 


FounclB. 

900 

Poimds. 

Fine horse or cow mauure, rich mould, or similar material 

« « « 

... 

900 

Acid pliosphiite ^ ... 


500 


Acid pliospliafce or dissolved bon® 

« • « 

... . 

600 

Fish scrap or tankage 


... 

350 

Sulphate of ammoaia 

Sulphate of potash 


100 



300 

150 

Sulphate of magnesia 


100 


Plaster (gypsum) 


100 

j 



"The following dry mixture is recommended by the North OaroSna 


Station, for cotton and com : 

Poimds, 

Acid pliosphate .»» 800 

Mmiat© of potasli 100 

Sulpliate of ammonia .»• 60 

Finely pulverised manure from lienhoii^eSj hors e or cow stables 1,010 

2,000 

In experiments on tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and peaches, annual 
^applications of 10 tons per acre of barnyard manure, supplemented by 
160 pounds of dissolved boneblack, 80 pounds of muriate of potash or 
sulphate of potash, and 100 pounds of nitrate of soda, supplied sepa- 
rately ; and 20 tons of manure, with double the amounts of the other 
materials, have given good results. 

The fermenting of peat with stable manure was formerly practised 
to a considerable extent. Where such a compost is desired the mate- 
rials should be laid down in alternate layers in the proportion of about 
five parts of peat to one of manure. 

lasting or CUM,U,rATIVE EFREOT OF BARNYARD M. AND RE. 

Barnyard manure is probably the most efficient means at the disposal 
■of the farmer to permanently improve his soil No other fertiliser 
possesses to so great a degree the power of restoring worn soils to pro- 
ductiveness and giving them lasting fertility. It accomplishes this 
result, however, not so much by the actual fertilising constituents whicdf 
it supplies as by improving the physical properties of the soil, incrcms-^ 
ing the amount of humus, which is generally deficient in worn soik^ 
improving its texture, and increasing its water-absorbing and water- 
holding power. Experiments have shown that the influence of manure- 
may be perceptible twenty years after application. Observations at 
Bothamsted, England, during forty years on barley unmanured, manured 
continuously, and manured ’ during the first twenty years only showed, 
that there was gradual exhaustion and reduction of produce without 
manure, and gradual accumulation and increase of produce with the 
..annual application of farmyard manure. But when the application, was 
stopped, although the effect of the residue from the previous applica- 
tions was very marked, it somewhat rapidly diminished, notwithstand-' 
'ing that calculation showed an enormous' accumulation of nitrogen as. 
.'trW'Rs other constituents.” 
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^^The yield, however, was maiatained for twenty years considerably 
iiglier than that on the nnmanured soil. Oontinuous manuring of 
wheat at the rate of 14 tons per acre annually for forty years resulted 
in an average increase of yield from, year to year of one-fourth bushel 
per acre, or a total of about 10 bushels in forty years. While it is true 
that there is a constant increase in the proiaotiveness of soil on which 
barn yard manure is applied regularly, it is not as great as the amounts 
applied would seem to justify. This is chiefly due to the fact, already 
'explained, that the nitrogen is largely converted into slowly available 
forms. 


SUMMARY. 

(1) Barnyard manure is the most important manurial resource of 
'the farm and should be carefully saved and used. It represents fer- 
tility drawn from the soil and must be returned to it if productivenesa 
is to be maintained. In many cases it has been demonstrated that the 
value of the manure obtained in cattle feeding represents largely, if not 
entirely, the profit of feeding. 

(2) There are sound scientific reasons for the high esteem in which 
this manure is held. It contains all the fertilising elements required 
by plants in forms that insure plentiful crops and permanent fertility 
to the soil. It not only enriches the soil with the nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash which it contains, but it also renders the stored-np 
materials of the soil, more available, improves the mechanical condition 
of the soil, makes it warmer, and enables it to retain more moisture or 
to draw it up from below. 

(3) The amount and value of manure produced by different kinds of 
farm animals may be judged from the following figures, calculated to 
1,000 pounds of live weight: Sheep, 34.1 pounds of manure per day, 
worth 7.2 cents ; calves, 67.8 pounds, worth 6.7 cents ; pigs, 83.6 pounds, 
worth 16.7 cents; cows, 74.1 pounds, worth 8 cents, and horses 48.8 
pounds, worth 7.6 cents, basing calculations of value on market prices 
of commercial fertilisers, which probably gives results much too high« 
Making liberal allowance for these and other considerations, Prof. Robertsr 
estimates that the value of the manure produced on a small farm carry- 
ing 4 horses, 20 cows, 50 sheep and 10 pigs daring the seven winter 
months amounts to about |250. 

(4) The urine is by far the most valuable part of the excreta of 
'iinimals. It is especially rich in readily available nitrogen, which rapidly 
©scapes into the ail if special precautions are not taken to prevent its 
loss. It is also rich in potash, but deficient in phosphoric acid. It 
should, as a rule, be used in connection with the solid dung, the one thus 
supplying the deficiencies of the other and making a more evenly 
balanced manure. 

(5) Barnyard manure is a very variable substance. The more impor- 
tant conditions which determine its compositioa and value are (1) age 
and kind of animal, (2) quantity and quality of food, (3) proportion of 
litter, and (4) method of management and age. Mixed bamyari 
manure properly cared for may be assumed to have the following com-^ 
position: .Water, 75 per cent; nitrogen, 0.57 per cent; phosphoric 
4 :ioid, 0.3 per cent ; potash, 0.57 per cent 

(6) Mature animals, neither gaining nor losing weight, excrete prac- 
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tically all the fertilising constitneiits consumed in the fooch iritswiiig' 
animals and milch cows excrete from 50 to 75 per cent of the feriiii,-' 
sing coiistitiienis of the food; fattening or working animals from 90 to. 
95 per cent. As regards the fertilising value o! cc|iuil weigh Us of' 
Hiiaiiirc in its normal condition, farm animals prolrably sinntl in the lol- 
lowing order : Poultry, sheep, pigs, hornrs, cows. 

(7) 111 a given class of animals the value of the manure is (kler!iiiiic3cl 
more by the nature of the food than by any other factor. Tluj aintmisis 
of fertilising constituents in the manure stand in diwict relation ti> 
those in the food. As regards the value of manure prodiicecl the co!t« 
centrated feeding stuffs, such ub mr at scrap, cotton-sced meal, linstxKl 
meal, and wheat bran stand first, the leguminous plants (clover, peas, etc*) 
second, the grasses third, cereals (oats, corn, etc.) fourth, and root cropifj 
such as turnips, beets, and niangel-wurzcls last. 

The nitrogen of the food exerts a greater influence on the qiiolit},- o,f 
the manure than any other constituont. It is the most costly fcrtiliisiiig 
constituent, and is present in largest (juantity. It undergoes more 
modifications in the animal stomach than the mineral coiustitucnf.B 
(potash and phosphoric acid), and rapidly escapes from the maiuire 
in fermentation. The secretion of urine increases with the increase 
of nitrogenous suhstances in the food, thus necessitating the use 
nf larger amounts of litter und affecting both th,e amomit and value" 
of the manure. The use of watery foods, as is obvious, produces iJie 
«anie result. 

(8) The deterioration of manure results from two chief causes, (a)‘ 

fermentation, whereby nitrogen, either as ammonia or in the gaseous 
state, is set free, and (b) weathering or leaching, which involves a loss 
of the soluble fertilising constituents. The loss from destructive fer- 
mentation may be almost entirely prevented by the use of proper 
absorbents, and preservatives, such as gypsum, Biiperphosphate, ami 
kainit, and by keepung the manure moist and compact. Loss from 
leaching may be prevented by storage undercover or in pits. Extreme® 
of moisture and temperature arc to be avoided, loid uniforiii and inod^ 
mdto fermentation is the object to be sought. To this end it is advia-' 
able to mix the manure from the different animals thoroughly in tlie 
"heap. , „ 

(9) When practicable it is best to appily manure in the fresh condit ton* 
The disposition to he made of the manure of the farm (both fermenteci 
and unfermeiited) must be determined largely by the nature of the crop, 
^nd soil. Where improvement of the mechanical condition of* the soil 
is the principal object sought, fresh manure is beat adapted for ibis 
purpose to heavy soils and well-rotted manure to light soils. Where 
prompt action of the fertilising constituente is desired, tlie host results 
will probably be obtained by applying fresh manure to the light soiI% 
.although excessive applications in this case should be avoided on account 
of the danger of ^‘'burning out'^ of the 'soil in dry seasons. Frosh 
manure has a forcing effect, and is better suited to grasses and forage 
plants than to plants grown for seed such as cereals. Direct applica*^ 
“fioHs to root crops, wich as sugar beets, potatoes or tobacco, ctften, prove 
injuriouB. The manure should be 'spread when carried to the field, aiii 
'uptlelt in heaps to leach. 

/The' rate of application must be determined by individual circum-" 
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.stances. As a rule it is better to manure lightly and frequently thatt 
to applj a large amount at longer intervals. 

(10) One of tlic best ways to utilise barnyard manure is to combine 
ii witli siicli ni:iteria]s as supplement and conserve its fertilising con- 
;si-it.ueiits. The bost results are likely to be obtaiired by using com- 
snercial fertilising materials in connection with barnyard manure, either 
in compost or separaliely. As is well known barnyard manure is last- 
ing in its .effects, and in many cases need not be applied so freqiientlj 
as the more soluble and quick-acting superphosphates, potash and 
.nitrogen salts, etc. 


' . FEENS: SYNOPTICAL LIST— XLVIL 

'■'S'l/noptioal List, with descriptions, of the Ferns and Fern-AUies of Ja-- 
niaica. By G. S. Jbnman, Superintendent Botanical Garden, 
Bemerara. 

74. Polypodkm angustifolium, Swartz. —Rootstock short-creeping, |r 

in, tliick, more or less clothed with reticulated acuminate scales j stipitea 
HmmorouB, crowded, 1^-3 in. I, flattish, with one to several pair of indis- 
tinct lateral glands to the narrow decurrent wings; fronds 1-2 ft. 1. J-l 

io, w. curved or suh-pendent, narrowly acuminate, long tapering at the 
base ; coriaceous, naked, glossy, the underside paler, the margins entire;^ 
often undulate -repand, cartilaginous-edged, the rachis stramineous, 
slender; primary veins hardly stronger than the intermediary, the 
arcolm directed toward the margin, each containing a single free or 
anastomosing soriferous veinlet ; sori terminal or dorsal, one to each of 
the larger areolm. P, twneosum, Wiild. 

a. mr. P. amphostermn, Kunze. — Rootstock more elongated ; stipites 
longer, less crowded and fewer ; fronds |-2 in w.; texture less coria-- 
ceous; areolm and sori more copious. P. fasciale, Wiild, 

Common on trees and rocks up to 5,000 feet altitude, very variable 
in width ; the narrowest forms being only two lines wide, with a Bingle 
series of areolsc and sori on each side of the rachis, while the broader 
states have two to throe series. The texture is very coriaceous, and the 
cnlgoB are often re volute. The venation is abnormal and intermediate 
between Oampyloneuron and Goniophlebium. In narrow forms it quite 
agrees with the latter sixh-gonus. a is found on rocks at 6,000 ft. altitude^ 
its larger state gives it a distinct appearance, but in venation it is quite 
identical with tlie type, the broader f ronded formi of which impercep^' 
tibly pass into it, 

75. P. piloselloidm, Liun. — Rootstock very slender, flexuose, wide- 

creeping, freely branched, forming a net-work, clothed with fine pale ■ 
smbsquarroso acuminate scales ; stipites scattered in. I, slender^,, 

finely fibrillose scaly ; fronds dimorphous ; suheoriaoeous, opaque whem 
dry, dark green, freely clothed with scattered minute peltate— caudate 

. ’Scales, which have a brown disk at the base ; barren oblong lanceolate 
or ovatedanceolate, the apex rounded acute or acuminate, ' the baaft” 
usually cuneate, 1-2 in, 1, in. b., fertile linear-lanceolate, 1“2| in. 

I 2~3 li. b, margins entire ; veins generally obscure, forming a row o£ 
largo costal areolm with free included branches and smaller exterior 
aaeshes ; sori large, confined to the costal areolee, terminal on the in- 
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eluded veiiiktB, receptacles Imstliag voimnm brown liairs, PI. 

FiL t. 118. Craspedarui^ Foe, Lopholepis^ 3, Smitb, 

Common from tie lowlands up to 5,000 feet altitudes growing oti 
Btonos, btuiin and ilie stc'-nis and branches of treoB, in open places. Tlio 
rootstock when diTested of its scales is hardly thick(‘r than strong: 
thread. The barren froiids vary considerably in shape, in the lai’gc'Bt 
Biaie they are ovate-lanceolate, pointed, 2 in. 1. on slendiir petioles 
nearly as long; in the BxnallcBt they are ovate-oblong, rounded, in. L 
the stipites only 1-2 li, 1. Generally the barren and fertile fronds are 
distinct in foim, but not nniformly. In P. ciliatum-^ WiM. the fcrtite 
fronds are linear and so narrow that the tw^o lines of sori touch on ilic 
inside, and project on the ontside over the naiirgins, giving a moniliforiii 
aspect to the margins. 

76. P. racchiifoUnm, Fisch & Fangsd.— Eootstock as thick as strong* 

€ord, wide- creeping axel freely branched, very densely clothed wii& 
long fibrillose fine reddish scales -which eventnally become pale; ITords 
scattered, copious, coriaceous, glabrous, bright gTcen, glossy on tbc' 
upper side, snbseesile or very shortly petiolcd, dimorphous; barren 
oblong, rounded at the top, the base cimeate, |-1| in. 1, in. w. ; 
fertile linear, 1-4| in. 1. li. b., the no ar gins even, veins immersed,, 

costal areolm large, each containing a free veinlet, exterior meshea 
smaller, sori copious in long medial lines, the sporangia mixed with 
reddish fibrillm, — Lopholepis, J. Smith. 

Spreading abundantly over the branches and trunks of trees, usually 
at low elevations. This has a stouter, more densely clothed and wider 
diffused rootstock than any of the other species of the group. In a 
barren state the fronds resemble those of the next species, but arc much 
smaller. In this condition the different venation is a reliable dis-^ 
tinguishing character. It presents however nearly at all times the two 
kinds of fronds, when the rush-like fertile ones are so distract as to 
distinguish it at sight. I have only seen Jamaica Bpccimeiis in the 
Eew Herbarium ; collected hy Bancroft. 

77. P. Ipcopodioides, Linn. — Bootstock cord-like, wide-crcepingv 
branched and forming a copious net-work, densely coated wit«h fine 
appressed scales, which are pale at first but ultiinately dark ; frondg 
coriaceous, naked, a bright glossy green, scattered, with hardly any^ 

very short, distinct petioles, 4-7 in. 1. |rd-“fths in. w., oblong or 
linear-lanceolate, acute or acuminate at the apex, the base tapering 
#nd decurrent on the short stipites, barren ones shorter and broader 
than the fertile, margirs entire; primary veins more or less distinct, 
hut evanescent before reaching the margine, fertile areolm medial, with 
included free* or united branches, and smaller costal and exterior 
meshes ; sori sunk, the opposite surface papillose, medial or nearer the 
margins, terminal on a single, or two or more united enclosed vein- 
lets.— PL Fil. t. 119. 

a var P. salcifoUnm Willd. — Fronds usually rather iiariwer, tha 
sterile and fertile conform, or less distinct, — Pi" Fil t. 12L 

Common, abundant at low elevations but attaining 5,000 ft. all; 
spreading over the trunks and branches, of trees, and on rocks and 
hanks, chiefly in exposed places, but also in loose forests. Variable 
in. sixie, and usually smaller at the higher elevations. In the type 
the barren end fertile fronds are geneially distinct and different in shape 
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(not shown in PFs. fig.) but casnally both forms are fertile. In drying 
it turns nearly black. The conform barren and fertile fronds of a led 
WilldenoWj Grisebach and others to regard it as a distinct species. 

78. P» SwurMi, Baker, — ^Rootstock slender, wide-creeping, branched,, 
clothed with fine linear acuminate fulvous scales, which in time be- 
come ^dark ; fronds scattered, chartaceous or membrano-chartaceous„, 
|)ellucid, naked, or sometimes glandulose beneath, usually pale greeiij,^ 
etipitate, or more distinctly petiolate, 3-6 in. 1 J - -I in. w., tapering both 
ways, the apex acuminate or bluntish, the base decurrent on the slender 
stipites, the ihargins subentire or sinuate, rarely deeply lobate ; veins 
fine, but evident, areolec 1-3 serial, fertile meshes enlarged, usually 
central, with included free or united branches, marginal branchf s also 
free or united ; sori-medial, slightly depressed, terminal on a single or 
two or three united veinlets. PJ. Pil, t. 122, P. serpens, Swartsr. 

Common in the limestone districts up to 2,000 ft. altitude on rocks 
and trees; variable in size, texture, venation, and the more or less uneven 
margins. In some cases the fronds are irregularly lobate. The vena- 
tion is equally variable, and in instances resembles that of Qoniophlebmm^ 
the costal series of narrow barren areolae being absent. The rootstock too 
is very distinct and somewhat peculiar. It is shrivelled and striated 
longitudinally and the branches are usually short or rudimentary. Mixed 
with the scales at intervals are small acuminate dark spur-like appen- 
dages. P. mncinatum^ Desv. is represented in Pluniier’s figure quoted 
above. The name serpens was first used by Forster for an Australian 
species. Swartz unwittingly used the term later for this Jamaica plant. 
Howard not knowing this, and taking the same plant for a new species 
described it in the Magazine of Natural History, Sept., 1838, naming it 
P. exigmm. Subsequently Grisebach unaware of this, used the same 
designation for another Jamaica Polypod., after which Baker discover- 
ing Swartz’s name preoccupied by Forster’s plant called it P. Swartziu 
Howard’s name has therefore priority, hut its adoption would involve 
renaming Grisehach’s plant, a plant for which the term is entirely appro- 
priate, and, as Howard’s authority has hardly been known, I think the 
matter had better he left as it is. 

79. P. lanoeolahm, Linn. — Rootstock slender, free-creeping, clothed 

with narrow pale-margined scales ; stijutes scattered, 2-4 in. L, slender, 
dark-brown, naked or with a few deciduous peltate scales, margined 
above ; fronds very coriaceous and stiff, more or less freely coated with 
minute dark-centred peltate fimhriate-edged appressed scales, beneath 
which they are a dark browmish-green, lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, 
4-12 in. 1. in. b., tapering freely at both ends, margins entire or 
sinuate, rachis dark coloured beneath ; veins immersed copiously reti-- 
culated, forming large costal areolae, with included and exterior smaller 
meshes ; sori large, 2-3 li. b., medial, oval or oblong, rarely round, de- 
pressed, contained in the large areolse ; sporangia mixed with short 
dense scales, which form permanent pads. F, kpidotnm^W^A.. P. 
mmsifoUa. Hook. FI Exot. t. 62. ' ^ , 

m var. Elisabethm, Jenm. — ^Fronds uniformly lobed on both sides, 

" Common from 2,500-6,000 ft. alt. in exposed situations on rocks^ 
'banks and trees. A very distinct plant. In narrow fronds tlie large 
«ori occupy the whole space between the midrib and margins. In the 
irregularly lobed states there is often a partial second row, and tha 
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sliort lobes have someiinics a double heries. In many cases it is con- 
fined to tbe upper half of the frond. The tipper surface is usually pitted 
with elliptical depressions over the sori. a is found in the region of the 
Govt. Cinchona Flantations. 

Tiujm XI. 

Sori areiiato, olilong, linear-oblong, or linear, short ov ^ more or hm 
elongated and continuoiis, situated on the \eins, which form the 
receptacles, and disposed variously in simple, forked or confluent and 
reticulated lines, superficial or immersed; quite destitute of involucres ; 
sporangia stalked, compressed, arched by an incomplete vertical jointed 
band, splitting transversely at maturity ; fronds from less than an inel 
to several feet long, entire or variously cut and often multifid ; vcnatioii 
simple or forked and free, united or copiously reticulated. 

The plants of this tribe form a moderately limited group representing 
one fairly extensive genus and five very small ones, which are loosely 
connected by the single tribal character of naked elongated sori. The 
large majority inhabit regions within the tropics of both Hemispheres^ 
only a few extending beyond, chiefly in the south temperate zone. 

Sori transversely oblong or arcuate ; fronds pin- 
nate ; primary veins costate, the transverse arcuate.— 1. Meniscium* 

Sori oblong, linear-oblong or linear; fronds 
simple or compound ; veins free. - 2. Gymnogramme 

Sori linear-oblong, immersed in the parenchyma ; 
fronds simple ; veins united. — 3. Enterosora. 

Sori reticulated ; fronds palmate or pinnate. — 4. Hemionites* 

Sori sparingly diflused over the under surface ; 
fronds simple ; veins reticulated. — 5. Anetium. 

Sori reticulated or zigzag in oblong angular 
meshes ; fronds simple ; veins areolate. — 6. Antroplijnm, 

Genus XXVI. Mktscium, Schreb. 

Sori oblong, ciirved, dorsal on the arc of the united transverflo vein- 
lets ; primary veins costal o, raised, pinna t if orm, connected by opposite 
mnited curved or angled branches, which form multisorial narrow 
transverse areolso containing each a free or attached erect voinule; 
fronds rarely simple, chiefly pinnate. 

All the sj3ecies of this genus within tlie geographical scope of thi« 
Mora are pinnate. The sori, though strictly confined to the transverse 
veins, become ultimately confixiont partly or quite concealing the under 
^urface of the fronds. The outer fronds are generally barren and the 
inner fertile ; and the united veinlcts in the former are angled while 
in the latter they are arcuate. Generally the species are well dofinedy 
and^they vwy only in size and form. They are terrestrial plants pre- 
ferring moist or wet situations. About a score of species altogether^ 
are known. 

Fronds dimorphous, the pinnae of the fertile re- 
duced, and the sori covering nearly the whole 
surface.— ^ 1, M. angustifoKuim* 

^Fertile fronds not much modified in size of 
pinnae, and sori not generally confluent.— 2, M, serratum. 

3. M. retioulatum. 
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L M, angustifoliumj Willd. — ^Rootstock fasciculate, deoimibeiit^ sliort-* 

^ creeping, forming with the abundant rootlets matted masses; stipites 
contiguous or suMuftcd, 10-15 in. 1 strong, slightly pubescent, dark 
coloio’ccl below and clothed with a few deciduous scales'; fronds pinnate 
1-1 ’I ft. 1. 5-10 or 12 in. w. barren and feitile distinct, siibcoriaceous^ 
naked except tlie cosi:jn which are finely coated with piiberulfe, dark 
green, composed of ' numerous lateral pinnm and a similar terminal 
one, racliis light coloured channelled, finely pubescent ; piiin® spread- 
ing or erccto-spreading, approximate but not close, liiiear-lanceolate,, 
tapering and very acuminate, the base cuneate and stipitate, 3-6 in L 
fths—|ths in. w., lowest pair usually a little reduced, margins entire; 
sori copious, confluent and covering the under surface at matu- 
rity; veins close, areolso 6-8-seriaL SI. Hist. p. 84, t. 40; Herb p. 
86 . M sorhifoHim^ Eat., Phegopteris, Mett. 

Common on wet rocks in the beds of rivers among the lower hills, 
and widely diffused through the island. This is the smallest of the 
West Indian species, with narrow willow-like leaflets, the fertile fronds 
smaller than the barren, with narrower pinnm on rather longer stipites. 
The plants are often submerged by the rising of the rivers in wet 
weather, aud.the matted roots are developed to hold their position in 
the heavy drag of the rushing water on such occasions. 

2, M, serratum . — Oav. — Rootstock strong, decumbent, short-creeping; 
fitipites contiguous, erect, 2 - 3 ft, 1 ; channelled, naked, dark coloured 
at the base, pale above ; fronds chartace ms, naked, or slightly ciliate 
on the ribs and veins beneath, dark green, paler beneath, 2-4 ft, L f - 1| ft. 
w., with a distinct terminal pinna and numerous more or less distinct 
spreading or erecto-spreading lateral ones, which are 4 - 9 in. 1, f - 1| 
in. w., acuminate, serrate or crenate-serrate margined, the bilse plain 
rounded or cuneate and stipitate, rachis and costge stramineous, the 
former puberulous on the face ; venation conspicuous on both sideSy 
areolm narrow, numerous ; sori sparse, becoming confluent and diffused 
over the surface. 

Common in swampy ground at low elevations : most plentiful in the 
western parishes ; more or less aquatic. A taller plant usually than 
reUGulatum, with more slender stems, and narrower pinnm with uni- 
formly serrated margins. The latter is its most reliable character. 
’The pinnae often produce buds in the axils. The sori are less copious” 
ill ‘sporangia than in any of the other species, and it has a reddish tinge. 

3. 31. "Rootstock stout, decumbent, short-creep- 

ing; stipit os tufted strong, erect, 1^-3 ft.l , naked, brown or pale coloured; 
fronds l|-3 ft. I 1-1^ ft. w. oblong-lanceolate, subcoriaceous, naked, or 
.beneath puberulous, and paler than above, rachis strong, naked, light 
m dark brown ; pinnae numerous spreading, 2-3 in. apart, ^ oblique, the 
lower ones largest, gradually reduced upwards to the similar free ter- 
minal one,, the former 5-lOin. L 1-2 J in. w,, broadest at the base, which 
is rounded and stipitate or sessile, th* nee tapering outwards to the 
;ncuniinate point ; margins entire or slightly crenate ; venation con- 
^icuous, areolae very numerous ; sori copious, confluent or nearly so. 
H. Fil, t. 110. Polypodium, Linn. 

Common, in moist, generally open, or -little shaded situations at low 
elevations. A strong robust species, with about 10-15 pinnae to a side' 
which are generally large and broad at the base, from ''Whence they 
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taper outwards to the acuminate point. The fertile fronds tire taller 
and on longer stipites than the sterile. 

Genus XXVII. Gymnogeamme, Dksv. 

Sori oblong, linear-ohlong or linear, situated on tho back of the 
superficial or somewhat inimorscfl; veins free or united; ItoikIh rang- 
,iiig from simple to dceonipoimd, nuked, ciliate. or coated bcnejdh with 
white or yellow powder. 

This is a genus of rather considerable extent, in which v'er^y clisS- 
similar plants are associated by the common character of superficial _o'f 
immersed naked elongated sori. In the form and arrangement of tlm 
sori it resembles Asplenium^ of which in this division it may be 
regarded the aiiologue, differing by the absence of involucres. The 
farinose section is remarkable for a fecundity equalled by very few 
other plants in the family. The species are about equally divided 
between the old and the new World and are chiefly tropical. They 
occupy hanks Jind •usually open, generally fully exposed, situatfoiis, and 
are represented abundantly from the lowest to the highest elevations. 

1. G, pumila. 

2. G. rufa. 

3. G. gracilis. 

4. G. conRimilis. 

5. G. diplai5oides. 

6. G. chmrophylla. 

7. G. schmophylla* 

8. G. trifoliata. 

9 G. tartarea. 

10. G. triangulata. 

11. G. calomclaiios. 

12. G. sulphurea. 

1. G\ ptimila, Spreng. — llootstock filiform, erect, clothed with' hair-* 
like retienlafed cilia.tc-edged brown scales ; fronds membratious, glossy, 
naked, green, tufted, few, v-shaped or flabellato-cuneate, occasionally 
linear-cuneate, in. 1. 1-6 li. w. at tbo apex, tho lateral margins en- 
tire, the outer jagged or deeply incised, often into narrow spreading, 
sliarp-|"K)inted segments and gru dually attenuated downwards to a slen- 
der filaniontoso base witli hardly any clear stipites ; veins close, flabeb 
late, diohotomously forked ; sori linear, becoming confluent laterally,, 
forming one or more broadish patclies on tho more entire portion of the 
outer parts of the fronds. Hook. 2nd Cent. Ferns t. 8. llecuiopteru\ 
J. Smith. 

var, a.— Fronds shorter and broader and deeply cut into spreading 
linear segments, which divaricate like stag's horns. 

Communal, forming large or small patches in moss on the trunks of 
trees; gathered by March, whose specimens are at Kew. It varies 
greatly in shape and degree of cutting from linear with two or three 
sharp segments or teeth at the apex, to broadly palmate flabellate and 
mnltifidly cut to the base. The lines of sori are at first separate but 
mltimately unite laterally, forming apparently amorphous patches ; but 
in var, a there are only one or two lines to each narrow segment. 

2. C?. rufa^ Desv. — Eootstock fibrous, upright ; stipites tufted, erect, 
chestnut brown, polished, rusty villose, 4-10 in, h; fronds pinnate, thin 


^ roncls iiabollato-digitate. — 
Fronds simply pinnate. — 
FtoikIb bipinuatifid — 


Fronds decompound. — 

Fronds coated with powder beneath. — 
Pinnoo trifoliate. — 

Fronds decompound. — 
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and rallier soft, surfaces slightly pubescent, under paler than the upper,. 
oHong-Iaiiceolate, 1-1|- ft. h 4*’6 in. w.; rachis like stipes, but less vil- 
lose j pinnie entire, spreading homontally, oblong-lanceolate, subdistant,, 
stipitate, and articulated at the top of the pedicels, 1-2| in. L in. w. 
rounded or subcordate at the base, shortly acuminate, 6-9 to a side with 
a. similar terminal one, the lowest pair not or very little smaller, midrib 
slender ; veins close, much curved iu fascicles, two or three times 
forked, fine, terminating within the even margin ; sori copious, linear 
on the Yeins, extending usually from the midrib to near the edge. 
Aerostichim, Sw., Neurogramme, Link. G. acuminata, Elf. 

Common on dry banks below 2,000 ft. altitude; especially abundant 
about Hope and Gordon Town ; well marked by the simply pinnate 
habit and the copious rusty pubescence. The stipites and rachises, 
though not slender, are very fragile. 3 hey stand dead around the live 
fronds, spurred at intervals with the short pedicels of the pinnae which 
have all dropped away. The latter are about 10-15 to a side. The 
upper ones are very little reduced, passing abruptly into the larger free 
terminal segment. 

3. (?. gracilis, Hewmrd. — Eootstock erect or oblique, scaly; stipites- 
caespitose, short, scaly; fronds bipinnatifid, chartaceous or subcoria* 
ceous, slightly ciliate, oblong-lanceolate, usually spreading or pendent, 
2-4 ft, 1. 1“1| ft. w., acuminate, the base gradually reduced; racliis 
rather slender, light brown, channelled, more or less ciliate or pube- 
scent, as are the costoo ; pinnm spreading, sessile, very numerous, con- 
tiguous above, below siibdistant or distant and dwindling nearly to the 
base of the petioles into very minute segments, central ones 5-10 in. h 
1-lf in. w., very acuminate, pimiatifid nearly to the costm; segments 
linear oblong, straight or falcate, blunt, close, or in the larger states 
with a rounded sinus between, less than ^-1 in. 1. l|-2 li. w. ; veins 
oblique, 10-16 to a side ; sori close to the margins, the edges of which 
are entire and often reflexed — Tolypodium Hetcardii, Gr. 

Very abundant on hanks at 4,000-6,000 ft. alt. The stipites usually 
are only 1-3 in. 1. below the dwindling segment-like pinnm. The sori 
are short, and so near the margins that the reflexed edges partially cover 
them. The low'est pair of opposite veins enter above the sinus. This 
and the two following have quite the habit and aspect of common 
bipinmitifld Ncphrodia> 

4. G. consimilu, Fee. — Rootstock short, erect, scaly ; stipites 
csospitose, very short (1-3 in. 1.) brown or darked coloured, 
scaly, fronds bipinnatifid, chartaceous, pubescent, dull green, lan- 
ceolate, or ovate lanceolate, acuminate, gradually reduced at the 
base, 2 - 3 ft. 1. 8 - 12 in, w., spreading or prostrate; pinnec spread- 
ing, oblique, apart, the lower ones, which dwindle at the base 
to ‘mere segments, usually distant, 4-6 in. 1. f - 1 in. w. sessile, 
very acuminate, cut almost to the costse into blunt or acute, straight or 
subfalcate narrow segments, |rd - f in. 1. 1| I b., the bases very slightly- 
dilated, with an acute or rounded sinus between ; rachis slender, chan- 
nelled, brown, pubescent; veins oblique, 9 - 12 to a side; sori medial, 
a little short of both midrib and margins. 

Common in the parishes of St. Mary and St. 'Andrew, in woods or 
shady places, near, or not distant from, the banks of rivers, at 500-; 
1,000 ft. altitude. This differs from the preceding and following species 
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hj its medial sori and more pubescent surfaces It is smaller and often 
relatively broader ilian gracilis, of a duller colour, and wiili longer sari. 
Tbe margins arc not, as a rule, roflexed, and tbo lowest pair of i>ppositc 
veins enter tboiii above the sinus. 

5. Q. diplazioidps, Desv.— Rootstock erect, scaly ; B'ipiies canspiiosc, 
erect, 6-12 in. I, brown, dark-coloured at the base with a few 
deciduous scales : fronds bipinnatitid, chartuceous, pellucid, nearly 
glabrous, clear green, paler beneath, erect, lanceolate, ft. i 6-9 in, 
“w. acuminate, reduced at the base; rachis brown, cliannollod, pubomlom 
on the face ; pinnae spreading, distant or subdistani, 3-4-| in. 1. 1 in. w. 
sessile and usually broadest at the base, the apex entire and more acute 
than uoumiiiate, cut down about fths to the costso into flat broadish 
Hunt or rounded segments which are widest at the base, and 2 li. 
the lowest pair nsually' enlarged, veins 6-9 to a side, the lower onea 
often forked, the opposite basal pair entering the sinus ; sori nearer the 
the margin tlian midrib, linear on the lower veins and double when they 
are forked. — I^hegopteris Duchassagniana, Fee. FiL Ant. t. 14 fig. 3. 

Freejuent by the open way side iu the in the neighbourhood of 
second-breakfast spring, near Mount Moses, St. Andrew at 2,000-3,000 
ft. altitude. This differs from the other two species by its erect habit ; 
longer stipites, few reduced pinnae at the base, which, too, are not so 
small, clear coloured and nearly naked surfaces, less deeply pinnatifid 
and acuminate pinnae, broader segments, the lowest pair usually enlarg- 
ed, fewer and more open veins, the lowest pair of which moot at the 
sinus and are often forked, with invariably longer sori than those above^ 
The sori show prominently on the clear pale under surface. 

6. G. chcBTophylla, Desv. — Rootstock short, fibrous, upright ; stipitea 
tufted, few or many, erect, 4-6 in. L, slender, the base chestiiut-browBy 
above thi’3 green, naked ; fronds subdeltoid, membrano-hcrbaceous, 
naked, dark-green above, 3-4 in. each way, tri-quadri-pianate ; lowest 
pair pinna) largest, and rather distant from the next above, all, erecto- 
spreading and freely peliolate ; pinnulm also stipitate ; tertiary seg- 
ments flabellato-cuiieate, i|-2^ li b., once or twice out to tlie base into 
similar segments, the outer margin freely toothed ; rachis and costa) flat 
and margined, slender, green ; veins dichotomously forked, fiabelkte,. 
terminating in the final teeth, which are a J li. w.; sori copious, Hnoaiv 
oooupyiiig all the veins their entire lou^h, and confluent or nearly m 
laterally, pale or brown coloured. PI. Fil. t. 50, 0. Hooker and 
Icon. t. 45. G- IcptophyUa, Fat. Anogramme, Lk. 

Frequent at 4,000-5,000 ft. alt, on damp banks, rocks and waysides 
mid generally plentiful where found. This is a tender herbaceous plant, 
of great fecundityy but short individual duration, and hence regarded as 
an annual It is most abundantly soriferous, the underside being covered 
with the contiguous almost confluent lines of pale brown sporangia. 
The lowest pair of pionse are often so much larger and distant from the 
others that the fronds in these instances appear trifoliate. 

^ 7. {?. icMzophylla, Baker.— Rootstock fibrous, erect or oblique ; sti- 
pites tufted, slender, erect, early farinose, dark chestnut-brown, polished, 
1-3 in. 1 ; fronds membrano-herbaceous, naked, bright green, lanceolate 
or oblong-lanceolate, |-1 or IJ ft. 1 . 2-3 or 6 in. w. tri-quadri-pinnate ; 
rachis slender, channelled, oastaneous, polished, generally producing a 
farinose but, and often forked near the apex ; piunse numerous, conti^ 
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guoiis spreadings l|-3 ia. 1. |-1 in. or over w. lower ones usually re- 
duced ; piiimilso very freely and deeply cut, ultimately into delicate- 
spreading 2-jfid-cuneate segmaits witli narrow emargiiiate, linear divi--^ 
sioiis 2|-| li. w., coste filiform ar.d brown at tlie base, tbe outer part 
flat., margined and green, as are ibe ribs of tbe other divisions; veins 
pellucid, forked, simple in the final segments ; sori copious, medial, one 
to each segment. Ilook. Icon. t. 1682. 

Infrequent at 4, 000-4,500 ft. altitude on open or shady stonjr ground; 
rediscovered in 1875 at Old England, St. David, where it was collected 
in 1853 by Miss Taylor, whose collection was not examined however 
till 30 years later. It is found also in parts of the G-overnment Gin- 
clioDa rlantation. This is the most finely cut species of all. Tlie^ 
.fronds rcsmble very much the pinnulso of DmalUa fumarioides. ' They 
sometimes extend considerably by the bud which is produced near' 
the top, 

8. G trvfo^iata^ Desv.— R-mtstock fibrous, scaly, erect or oblique; 
stipites tufted, stiff, erect, 9-18 in. L, blackish, polished, faintly chan- 
nelled, fibrillose at the base ; fronds 2-4 ft. L, 4-6 in. w., erect, firm 
or BubcoriaceouH, naked and dark bright green above, beneath coated 
with yellow farina; rachis stiff, coloured like the stipites,' slightly scaly 
and farinose at first, ultimately naked ; pinnee numerous, distant, peti- 
olato, digitate composed of 1-3 spreading linear, acuminate, pinnulae^ 
which are 3-4 in. 1. and :} in. w., those of the lower piimoe usually 
barren, of the upper fertile, each with a prominent raised costa be- 
neath; the -edge very finely crenate-serrate ; veins fine, curved, close^, 
dichotomoiisly forked ; sori linear, confluent. — PL Fil. t. 144. Hooker 
Gard. Ferns t. 4. 

Common, gregarious in open marshy places below 2,500 ft* alt; 
generally by the sides of permanent trickling streams. The upper 
pinnae are simple, the next below 2-foliate, those below these, which are 
the large majority, 3-foliate, the central pinnule in each pinnse being 
the largest* The veins are so close that the sori quite cover the surface. 
It is a stiffly erect, tall and robust species, that forms generally large' 
communities, often crowded together from the plants which have grown 
from viviparous buds produced on the roots. 

9. (x. tartar ea^ Desv.. — Rootstock fibrous, densely scaly, erect or 
Mqiic ; stipites coospitose, usually spreading, strong, I - 1| ft, 1, casta- 
neons or blackish, polislied, clumiielled, dcciduously scaly at the base ; 
.fronds 1 ^ ft. 1. f ^ Pj: ft. w*, Bubcoriaoeous, naked and dark green 
;abc)ve, beneath densely coated with white powder, usually widest at the 
base, varying from lanceolate to ovate- acuminate, bi4ripinn,ate ; pirm® 
numerous, spreading or ereoto-spreading, more or less distant below^ 
BCBsile, or the lower ones stipitate, lanceolate-acuminate, 3 - 9 in. h | 

in. w, ; piniiulac contiguous or apart, oblong, acute or rounded, adnate 
to the coste or the inferior ones free, entire, auricled at the base, or mor^" 
•or less lobed or pinnatifid, f - If in. 1. If « 6 li. w.,^the margins entire' 
and rather reflexed ; rachis strong, channelled, polished and coloured 
like the stipites ; veins 1-3 times forked, sori copious, confluent and 
'■often covering fhe surface. — (?. dealhata^ lAnk, 

AcroBtichum^ Swartz. ' ' ^ ' 

Abundant in open places, banks and dry woods from 2,000-6,000 & 
»it. ; very variable in size and cutting. The normal state is nearly 
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simply bipimiate, and a larger fully tripinnate state is foimd at tlie 
iiiglier altitudes. The powder is as a rule very wliite^ hut tliere is a 
heaxitifiil golden state in Dominica. 

0. ornithopteris, Kl also gathered in Jamaica, is more rigid tliaii the 
type, the piiiiuB Teseiuhling ])iuniila) of Pteru (KiuUina^ the edges of tlio 
segiuorits revoliiie. 1.''liis is a. much stiftew plant tlnm of 

spreading (not ereeh) luibit, with less cut broader more obtuse ^ seg- 
monts and arbiter powder. They occupys too, separai-e j^ones in altitude. 

10. Q triangulata, Jomn.~Stipit*3s tufted from an erect hbroiw 
scaly rootstock, slender, 1“1| ft. L, very dark, polished, decidiiously 
scaly at the base; rachis slender like-coloured, chami oiled; fronds 
tripinnatifid ovate-deltoil, acuminate, broadest at the base, spreading, 
|-1| ft. 1. l-l ft, w., firm, cliartaceous, upper surface bright clear 
green, under sparingly coated with white powder ; pinnm s|>reading^ 
petiolate, the lowest ’ pair largest and rather deeper on the under side,, 
4“6 in, 1. 1|“2 in. w., lanceolate-acuminate; piniiulio oblong, broadly 
xoundad at the lobod or subeiitire apex, f-l in. 1. j-ilrd irx w. uniformly 
pinnatifid, final segfneiits apart, short, rather ovatie or rounded 
narrowed or cuneate at the base ; 1-1| li b. and d. outer edge ©iitiro or 
dentate ; veins pellucid, dichotomously forked, flabollate ; sori linear, 
confluent. 

Infrequent at 4,000 ft. attitude ; gathered at Moody^s Gap, St. 
Aiidrew. A broader less coriaceous and more freely cut plant tliaii 
4artarea, to which it is more closely allied than to oalomelanos, with 
the final segments not broadly adnate as in that species, but narrowed 
nr more or less free at the base. It is uniformly tripinnatifid, and 
shows hardly any variation in its features. Of the three silver species 
it is much the prettiest. All the vascular parts are relatively slender, 
the lower pinnae are subdistant and the upper ones are not close, and 
generally the fronds narrow directly from the base upwards. The 
Blender costae are rather flexuose, and flat and margined in the outer 
part. The rachis, too, is often to the same slight degTotx flexuoBc, at 
the top. It differs from Q. peruviana^ which species it most nearly 
approaches by being more lax in habit, and having no powder on the 
upper surface. No golden form has yet been found but should it 
would be th© most lovely of all golden ferns. 

11. (?. mlomelmm, Kaulf.— Eootstock fibrous, scaly, erect; stipites 
'densely tufted, erect, polished, blackish, or dark oastaneous, with a few' 
deciduous scales at the base, 1-2 ft. 1.; fronds erect 1-2 ft. I J-l ft, w- 
lanceolate or ovate lanceolate, acuminate, cliartaceous, naked and dark 
■'glossy' green above, beneath white or grayish with copious farina; bi- 
iripinnatifid ; rachis channelled, polished and coloured-like the stipitea ; 
pinnae numerous, erecto-spreading, more or less distant below, petiolate* 
lanceolate-acuminate, 3-6 in. 1, 1-2 in. b., pianulm contiguous or sub- 
distant sessile and cuneate, acute-pointed or sometimes acuminate^ 
varying from oblong to linear-lanceolate, simply toothed or deeply 
pinnatifid in the lower two-thirds, the outer part entire, iu. L, 2-4 
ii. w., lobes acute, the lowest largest ; veins close, curved, once or twice 
forked ; sori linear, confluent, covering the whole surface at maturitv.^ 
PiriLt40. 

;■ var. a. (?. Martensn, Bory. — Fronds bipinnate ; pinnulas ovate-oblongs 
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entire or tlie inferior lolbed on one or botli aides at tbebase; powder 
pale yellow. 

var b. (?. chryBOphylla, Kanll — Fronds nniformly tripinnate; stipi- 
tate and racbiees oo-staneoue ; powder deep yellow. Pi. Fil. t. 44, 

Abundant in the lowlands and among the lower hills throughout the 
island, on open banks and exposed rocky places fully open to the sun ; 
a very hardy plant, found from the wettest districts to the arid plains 
of Liguanea, Distinguished from its allies by the erect habit, sharp- 
pointed segments, and more herbaceous texture, a is iistiaily smaller 
than the type, and reaches a higher mountain elevation. This and b 
are abundant at tbe old mines near Hope and Grordon Town. The 
latter is as large as the type. 

12. 0. mdphurea, Desv, — Stipites densely tufted from a fibrous erect 
or oblique rootstock, slender, castaneous, glossy, 2~4 in. 1. ; frondis 
spreading, lanceolate, or the larger ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, herba- 
ceous, upperside naked and bright green, under densely covered with 
yellow powder; ft. 1. 3-6 in. w., bi-tripinnatifid, somewhat re- 
duced at the base, the rachis slender, castaneous, polished; pinn® 
spreading or ereoto-spreading, distant below, nearly sessile, lanceolatey 
lf-4 in. 1 |-1 in w. ; pinnulm in. 1. 2-4 li. w., ovate-oblong, blunt 
or rounded and dentate at the apex, widest at the base, lobed or pin- 
iiatifid ; tertiary segments ovate-oblong or the lower flabellate cuneate, 
1-2 li. w. and d , dentate or inciso-dentate, the teeth retuse; veins 
forked, very oblique, pinnate in the pinnulae : sori oblong often con- 
fluent. -PL Fil. t. 48. B. 

a. Q. Wikoni, J, Sm.— Fronds 3-5 in. 1. f-li in, w. short-petioled; 
rachis margined in tbe upper part ; pinnae and segments close, some- 
what crispate, freely sortferous, powder not copious. 

Frequent on damp banks and under tbe shade of rocks from, the 
lowlands up to 4,500 ft. alti. ; a much more delicate and slender plant 
than any of the yellow states of calomelanos^ with shorter sori, obtuse 
lobes, and deeper coloured powder. Of the small variety, (?. Wikoniy. 
J. Smith, there are specimens both in the Kew and British Museum 
Herbaria collected by Wilson ‘‘tiear Arntully Gap, St. David, and I 
have gathered it myself at several places above 3,000 ft. alt. It is often 
nearly devoid of powder, more leafy and deeply incised, with sharper and 
more emarginate teeth than the type. Wilson soys it does not grow 
larger than his specimenH, which are, 3-4 in. Land an inch or less wide. 
It varies, however, in size and my specimenB exceed his, but it is never 
large. 

Genus XXVIII. Entekosoka, Bakek. 

Sori linear-oblong, immersed on the veins, within slits of the paren- 
chyma of equal length, which at first quite enclose it with coniiivent 
edges but are subsequently open, forming one or two irregular series on 
^each side of the midrib, directed obliquely to the margin ; veins forkeci, 
oblique, the branches more or less uniting at the margin ; fronds simple. 

A remarkable monotypic genus, that differs from the rest of' this 
group, and might therefore he included in the next, in having the sori, 
enclose i within the parenchyma in slit-like cavities of the cuticle, so’ 
that when young, as seen held up to the light it seems to be quite inside 
the frond* 
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E. CampbelUi, Baker.— Eooistork as thick m a quill or lohs, sliorf m 
eloEgaieck tihroirs bwloWj ilio apex fn^ely clothed with Hiiiall hrowB 
Tetieiiktcd hcalen; ntipitoH itd'tcd, 8-d in. i wiry, dark brown, Hparaelj 
clothed with spreading' brown hairn, artietdaiod aiuiclarato at tho biso; 
fronds Hiiear-ohloiig’, <w oblauctM late, 3-6 in, i 1 iiu w* eoriareonsj, 
polliicid, slightly cilialo al ilnsi, tdiieHy on tho margiuH, ai longih gkli- 
Totis; apex ol)tuRt% the aides er-eii Biuuate or lohiitc; midrib iiih! veiin 
concealed in ihc^‘ paronehyina, the latter veryobliqmo, braiicluMh the oinIk 
iiiiitofi within the margin; nori 14^ li L oblique in 1-2 series diicdly 
in the upper half or two-thirds of thcfroxidj iimnorBodin Blit-like ea ci- 
ties, tho cflgf‘B of which at length open and abiuidanily reweal t.b6 
ruddy irnptiiig hporangin. Baker in Trans. Linn. Soc. Sct. 2. Boi 
voi ll, p. 204, FI 55. E. FawceUH, Jenm. in Gard. Ohron, 20tli 
Aiig., 1895. 

Bare on the tops of high iree^ in tho forests where Lwiia monophyiit^ 
growSj Rose Hill and Green IUll Wood, Andrew Parish,. The 
species was first gathered on Roraiiua, British Guiana in 1884 and iia 
Jamaica three years later. Belter Jamaica material gathered recently 
(1895) show that the plants from the two countries are tho same, onij 
difleriiig, partly, in westiiiiro and eigso. The fronds arc occaBionaiij 
forked apically or laterally or both, and possess a very close general 
resemblance to Poly podium trifurcaium, Linn, with which it grows at 
Roraima, and for which indeed it was mistakon when first gathered* 
The Bori are sometunes on the free veins enclosed in tho areolae of the 
connooting hranchea and again on the latter. 

Genus XXIX Hemionitis, Linn. 

Sori in continuous, forked or reticulated lines, superficial on the 
veins, the entire ramification of which is Bporaugiferous ; veiUrt. 
anastomosing, little or much reticulated ; fronds entire palmate i>r 
pinnate, 

Ilmiionitis di tiers from Gynmoyramme by the sori being oontmuou® 
and more or less reticulated and coexteiisivo with the venation* [i m 
a small tropical genus, of loss ihaxi ados^en specicH, half of whi<dii belong 
to the JNow World; and tho rest to India, Java and Fiji. Tho 
plants are relatively of small size or stature, and grow in open situations 
on banks or rocks. 

Fronds palmate. — 1, H. palmata. 

Fronds pinnate.— 2. H. pinnata. 

L M. palmata^ Linn. — Rootstock erect, fibrous, rather slender* 
clothed with narrow tawny scales ; stipites tufted, erect, J4 ft. 1. dark 
and rather glossy, dcciduously villose, scaly at the base ; fronds mem- 
brano-herbaceous, densely pellucid dotted, dark green, tawny-villose; 
palmatifid, 3-5 inches each way, composed of 6 acute diverging nearlj 
equal divisions, that are 44^ in. w. 1-2| in. I entire or cut into broad 
rounded appressed shallow lobes ; veins copiously reticulated ; son 
peenpying tbe^ entire venation, forming copious elevated areolm, which 
igradually diminiBli outwards to the margins ; barren fronds prostrate^ 
'emaller, often only tripartite, with rounded lobes viviparous in tte 
Biniises, or much shorter slender stipites.— PI FiL t. 161. 81* Herk 
46. Hook Fil. Exot. t. 53, 

Cmnmon on open exposed banks below 2,000 ft. attitude. Well 
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marked by the pedate-palmate form of the fronds and copiously re- 
ticulated Tenation and elevated sori. Though the stipites are stiS they 
are fragile^ and easily broken by wind or other pressure. Occasionally the 
fertile frondB^ too, produce buds in the axils of their difisions. The 
plants vary much in ske, and on dry banks may be gathered down to 
an inch in diameter of leaf. In these small fronds the basal divisions 
are shorter than the others. It is known locally by the name of 
“ Strawberry-fern.^^ 

2. M. pinnaia^ J. Smith - — Stipites tufted from a small erect rootstock^ 
6“ 9 in. 1. erect oastaneous, glossy rusty-pubescent, rachis similar; fronds 
erect, 5-8 in. 1. 3-5 in. w. membrano-herbaceous, densely pellucid dotted^^ 
dark green, tawny-pubescent, the terminal segment subentire lobed or 
piniiatifid, below this 3-5 pair of spreading distant pinnae, the lowest 
pair of which are largest, and ^-f in. w. 2-3 in, L, the point acute or 
bluntish, the base free and slightly stipitate, once lobed or forked on the 
under side, those above simple, oblong-ianceolate, adnate at the base, the 
upper ones broadly so, margins subentire, or cut into broad shallow 
appressed lobes; veins repeatedly forked, the branches close, curved, 
partly free and partly anastomosing; sori thin, following the venation. 

Infrequent on grassy banks near Hope and above Dublin Castle near 
Gordon Town ; first discovered in the same district at the beginning 
of the century by Wiles. This has somethiug of the aspect of 
gramme rufa^ which also is plentiful in the same region, but the few 
distant, mostly adnate, pinnao, the lowest pair forked, pinnatifid upper 
part and narrow oblique areolm of the venation are characters which 
at a glimpse distinguish it. 

Gbnxjs XXX. Anbtiitm, Sflitg. 

Sori thinly scattered on the veins, hut sparingly diffused as well on 
the surface between, sometimes in small groups or larger amorphous 
patches; fronds simple; venation copiously reticulated. 

A monotypic genus, with affinity to two or three generally accepted 
genera, but presenting in each case sufficient dissimilarity to prevent 
its association therewith and warrant a separate recognition, The 
texture, venation, habit und, to some extent, aspect show a near natural 
alliance with Antrophyum, from which the more diffused sori distin- 
guxshes it. 

L A, citrifoUum, Splitg.— Rootstock fleshy, free-creeping, clothed 
with much attenuated narrow reticulated distantly toothed scales ; stipites 
scattered, from hardly any clear to 3 in. 1. or more, dark coloured ; fronds 
entire membrano-herbaceous, densely pellucid-dotted ; light green ; 
oblong-lanceolato, pendent variable, in ske, J 1 J ft. LI- 3| in. w., 
obtuse , acute or shortly acuminate, the base gradually tapering and 
decurrent on the petioles ; costa prominent below, but evanescent at 
the apex ; veins reticulated, areolae copious, very oblique ; sori sparse 
'much diffused, sporangia minute. — PL KI. t. 116. 

Acrostichum, Linn, Antrophyum, Pee, Hemionitis, Hooker and 
Baker. 

Infrequent on trees in damp forests of the eastern parishes below. 2,000 
ft. alt. variable in size ; the larger fronds occasionally 3 ft. L and |rd 
ft. w. and sometimes broadly furcate, or the upper part curiously cut 
into sharp, shortly extended lobes. While fresh the loaves are fleshy, 
but in drying become- membranous. 
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Genus XXXI^ Aoteophyum, Kaule. 

Sori in zigzags reticulated^ or straiglit lines, situated on the veins, 
ohliqne to or parallel with the margins and costa, superficial or sunk in 
shallow grooves ; veins reticulated ; fronds entire. A small strictly tropi- 
cal genus, numbering about a score of species, which are widely diffused. 
About a fourth of the numher are American. These have narrow linear 
or lanceolate leaves, of a dull cloudy colour, which grow a few together 
or in dense patches on trees and rocks. They are found only, in very 
humid regions, and under prolonged drought shrivel up. The rootstocks 
are fleshy but slender, and the roots are densely tomeutose and form a 
sponge-like mass very retentive of water, , 

Sori immersed in parallel longitudinal furrows. — 1. A. lineatum, 

Sori superficial in angular areolm or zigzag lines : — 

Fronds under 1 inch wide. — 2. A. lanceolatum 

Fronds over 1 inch wide. — 3. A. subsessile. 

• 1. .4. Unmium^ Kaulf — Eootstock repent short or elongated, clothed 
with acuminate clear reticulated scales ; stipites few or several, more or 
less clustered, an inch or two long, or less, ^ passing insensibly into the 
frond ; fronds |-1 ft. 1. in. w. firm, densely pellucid-dotted, dull 
cloudy green, linear-ligulate, tapering at both ends, long acuminate, 
margins even ; costa concealed on the upper side, hut evident beneath ; 
veins forming narrow much-elongated areolm running parallel with the 
costa and margins ; sori sunk in two or three equidistant parallel longi- 
tudinal grooves between the costa and margins, continuous, or only the 
outer ones interrupted. Vittaria laneeohta^ Sw. FolytcBnium, Desv. 

Plentiful in very damp forests in the middle and upper mountain 
regions, reaching 6,000 ft alt.; an abnormal species. With Antrophyum 
it agrees entirely in texture aspect and habit, but in all other characters 
is more allied to Vittaria^ to which Swartz ascribed it, and from which 
in fact it only differs technically in the lines of sori and areolse being 
multiserial. 

2. A, lanceohtum, KauK. — Rootstock short-creeping, densely tomen- 
tose, clothed with small linear-acuminate dark brown, reticulated scales ; 
fronds firm, densely pellucid-dotted, a dull cloudy green, contiguous, 
linear-lanceolate, long-tapering both ways, below quite to the base, of 
the stipites, ft- L |-|thB in. w. the margins even or rather irregular, 
the costa strong and raised beneath at the base in the larger fronds, 
slender or vein-like at the apex ; veins reticulated, areolae chiefly 
oblong, the inner line narrow much elongated, and parallel with the 
oosta as is also the next series, the outer ones oblique, falling short of t 
the edge ; sori linear, parallel with or oblique to the costa. 

On trees, forming spreading patches, below 2,000 ft. altitude. In 
the narrower fronds the areolee are only 2 serial, and run parallel 
with the midrib and margins ; when broader the outer meshes are 
oblique* 

A^ Bubsessik, Kze, — ^Rootstock repent, short or elongated, clothed 
with brown reticulated even-edged scales ; stipites hardly distinct, or 
reaching 1| in. I ; fronds firm, pellucid-dotted dull green above, pale 
„ beneath, erect or, subpendent, subtufted, few or several, |-1 ft. L 1-3 
in. w., oblong-lanceolate or oblanceolate, the apex acute obtuse or 
rounded, tapering in the lower half to the winged base; the margins 
thin, oven or ‘irre^ar ; costa raised in the,, lower, ' part, a|id flat ^ on both 
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Bides ; veins freely reticulated^ falling sliort of tke margins ; areolae 
copioiiSy oblong, oblique ; sori linear the lines curved, zigzag, or 
reticulated, quite Buperficial 

Infrequent on the sides of large stones and rooks in wet forests at 
6,000 ft. altitude ; first gathered in a disintegrated gully above the 
Portland road, not far from the Government Cinchona Plantations, 
where a good many plants then existed. It varies in size ; the 
Jamaica^specimens are mostly small, under 6 in. L and an inch wide, 
but occasionally much larger ; in Guiana it is 8»12 in. 1. and 2-3 in. w. 
It has broader fronds than any of the other species, broadest above the 
centre, becoming thus oHaneeolate or spathulato-lanceokte, with short 
winged stipites. 

Tribe XII 

Fronds entire, rarely forked, or pinnate, linear, ligulate or ensiform, 
tufted or scattered ; veins copiously reticulated, transversely conneotod, 
or quite free, in some cases quite absent ; sori linear, costal or sub- 
marginal, running parallel with the margins, continuous or casually 
interrupted, sunk in a groove or slit or superficial ; sporangia stipitate, 
with an incomplete vertical Jointed ring, splitting transversely when 
mature : receptacles special or not. 

This is a small tribe, which is difficult to place with satisfaction m 
it possesses no very obvious affiniiy. In some cases the sori are more 
or less embraced before maturity by the recurved margins of the fronds 
or connivent sides of the furrows, and this feature, together with the 
linear and transverse or longitudinal character of the sori, gives it 
some claim to follow Pteridem and Bhchnece^ from which however the 
^entire absence of special involucres removes it under this arrangement. 
The three genera which comprise it consist of a few grass or ribbon- 
like fronded species, which are chiefly epiphytal on trees or rooks. 

, They are spread through the torrid belt, quite round the world, being 
about equally divided between the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 

Genus XXXII. Monogramma, Schk. 

^ Fronds small, linear, simple or forked: devoid of veins or with short 
simple or forked costal branches; sori linear, sunk in a longitudinal 
cleft down the back of the costa or superficial on both Bides of it, the 
two lines becoming confluent laterally. 

About a dozen species form this genus which in their vascular parts 
are among the simplest of all ferns. They arc small epiphytal grass- 
like plants, mostly tropical in their range, through which regions they 
are widely hut not very generally diffused. About half the number are 
West Indian^ and American. The individuals, locally, grow alone or 
in communities and are infrequent or rare. 

•Fronds with a midrib only, and no lateral 
vems.— ^ ^ I, graminoides.. 

hronds with simple or forked lateral veins.— 2. M. minor. ^ 

3. M. seminuda. 

4, M. immersa. 

L J£ grmmoide^ Baker.— Eootstock slender, cylindrical, erect, 
clothed with small brown scales, fronds tufted, simple, or casually 
forked at the top, narrowed to the base of the filiform margined stipites, 
1-2 or more in.* L about I li, w., herbaceo-coriaceous and stiffish, bright 
green, naked; midrib distinct 'raised on the upper side/ 'but with ho 
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lateral Yeimlets ; sori oHong or linear-oblong superficial on. tbe back or 
sides of tbe midrib^ confined to tbe upper part of tlie fronds wbere tbe 
edges are often folded or recurved, the margin below this part flat» 
M. furcata^ Desv« Hook Pleurogramme gramimides^ Fee« &rm7miitis^ 
Swartz» Cochlidium^ Klf. 

On trees ; apparently rare, as modern collectors have not gathered it. 
It was collected first by Swartz, on trees in the highest mountains/^ 
Grisebach says, and subsequently by Wiles, both of whose specimens 
are in the old collections of the British Museum Herbarium. J. Smithes 
ferns, there also, include specimens marked from ‘'Wiles ex herb. Lam- 
bert, 1843/^ A very slender species, marked by the absence of lateral 
veinlets, and many of the fronds being furcated. 

2. Jf, minor ^ Jenm. — Rootstock filiform, erect minutely scaly; fronds 
tufted f -l-l in. L, about 1 ii. w., in the broader upper part, the apex 
blunt, tapering gradually in the lower half or more to the base of the 
hardly distinct dark coloured very slender stipites, firm or coriaceous, 
pellucid, naked, bright green ; midrib filiform, distinct flexiiose, covered 
by the parenchyma, raised on the upper side ; dark-coloured beneath to- 
ward the base ; veins simple very oblique, open, not reaching the mar- 
gins ; sori linear or interrupted, confined to the upper half ox third of 
the frond but not reaching the top, biserial in the groove-like depres- 
sions along, and close to, the midrib, which the lines at length quite 
cover, becoming confluent laterally and superficial. 

Infrequent but communal on rocky banks scattered in beds of moss ; 
gathered in the forest adjoining Murray’s Flat near Mount Moses, St, 
Andrew at between 2,000 and 3,000 ft. altitude, It is clearly very 
rare, but might easily be overlooked under the conditions in which I 
found it. There are from six to a dozen leaves to each plant, which 
spread and curve upwards acquiring thereby a falcate form, giving each 
other plenty of room. They are broadest in the upper half or toward 
the top, and thence rather long-tapering to the base, the narrow wings 
reaching to the bottom of the slender purple stems. The venation is 
quite distinct and evident, though immersed. 

3. if. seminudai Baker. — Rootstock erect, slender, cylindrical, fibrous, 
the apex clothed with narrow light brown scales; stipites tufted, slender, 
dark coloured, 2 - 3 li. 1. ; fronds linear, subooriaceous, light or brown- 
ish-green beneath, darker above, glabrous, 3 - 5 iru 1. 2 li. w., the apex 
obtuse, the base attenuated, casually furcate, tbe margins thin and more 
or less even, midrib evident above, covered by the parenchyma ; veins 
close, oblique, simple or forked, terminating within the margin with 

, clavate apices ; sori linear, in a groove, occupying about frds'of the 
frond, not reaching the apex or base, originating close to the midrib on 
each side, the two rows at length confluent and covering it, 
the margins of the groove sharp and sometimes replicate.— Jf. gramini- 
MiUj Hook, Blechnum seminudim^ Willd. Pleurogramim, linearis^ 
rresl. ' On trees growing singly in upright tufts or few plants near 
together. . It differs from immeraa by the much less rigid, rather broader 
and flatter, fronds, which are not so much thickened down the centre 
the Bori consequently being less deeply immersed. The colour, too, is a 
lighter green, and brown beneath. It is many times larger than minor ^ 
the fronds differently shaped, and with closer, less oblique, veins. 

4 Jf« immorsa^ Fee.~Root8tock elongated, erect, freely clothed with 
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brown narrow acuminate scales, tbe base fibrous ; fronds tufted, erect 
or erect 0”Spreading, 3 - 6 in. 1. li. w., coriacL'Ous and rigid ; ratker 
opaque, usually curved, linear, the apex blunt or acute, tapering at the 
base to the short and hardly distinct stipites, when fertile much thick- 
ened down to the centre and subtriquetrous, the margins even and fre- 
quently folded together, glabrous, bright grass- green, midrib distinct 
on the upper side, covered in the parenchyma ; veins oblique, iimnersed, 
both simple and forked, not reaching the margins; sori sunk in a deep 
slit, down the back of the midrib, confined to the upper third half or 
two thirds of the frond. 

Infrequent on trees on the ridges and peaks at 6,000-7,000 ft» alt. 
The fibrous portion of the rootstock gradually elongates in a cylindri- 
cal form to, occasionally, three or four inches in length. The slit-like 
groove which contains the sorns is at first closed with connivent edges, 
but as the fronds mature the sides of the groove open, showing the dark- 
brown linear sorus embraced by them. The texture is particularly rigid. 

GeJSXJS XXXIII. ViTTABIA, SmITH. 

Sori linear, sunk in a marginal or intramarginal slit or groove, rarely 
slightly impressed or superficial, continuous and parallel with the mar- 
gins ; veins simple, oblique, prolonged and connected by a transverse 
anastomosis, which forms the receptacle; fronds entire, linear or 
ligulate. 

A small, almost strictly tropical, genus comprising about a score 
of species, which are nearly equally divided between tho Old and 
New Worlds, reaching quite round the equatorial belt and possessing 
considerable homogenity of form and ha jit, having mostly long pendent 
fronds, linear or strap-shaped, which grow in tufts on the branches of 
trees, or on rocks, in shady places or forests. 

Fronds inch wide, or less. — I. V. intramarginalis. 

2. V. lineata. 

Fronds inch wide.— 3. V. stipitata. 

4. V. remota. 

1. V. intra?nargmaUs, Baker, — Rootstock horis^ontal, very shortly 
repent, densely clothed with hair-like reticulated serrated scales ; fronds 
more or less tufted, few or many, the barren broader, rounded at tho 
top, liiieur-spathulate, fertile linear 2-G in. I a lino to | in. w., Borrowed 
aiid thickened toward the base, with no dibitiiict iin!o,argiiied petioles, 
taper! og and acute or acuminate at the apex, back rather rounded, with 
a diNtinct narrow depression down the centre, dai'k green, under side 
much paler, the margins thin ; sori sunk in continuous (or rarely, inter- 
rupted) grooves, whicli fall short of both apex and base of tho fronds ; 
veins distant forming long narrow co.*.tularareoltB. Journ. Bot. 1877,p.266. 

On branches of trees overhanging Ginger Eivev, tit. Mary, and near 
Bath, St. Thomas-in-the- East. A small plant, which much resembles 
seedlings of tho next species, from which it is readily distinguishable by 
the distinct small barren fronds -(not however present in full-grown 
plants), lem coriaceous and more pliant texture, pale under surface, 
thin margins, and distinctly intramarginal open slits containing the 
sori. There is no distinct midrib, the central vein being not stronger 
than the lateral ones, with a line of narrow longitudinal areolae on each 
side of it. The groves are medial, open and rounded, with thin edge® 
when the fronds are dried and the surface wrinkled longitudinally. 
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lOONTBIBUTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Library, 

Tropical Agricultnrist. June & July 1897. 

Sugar Cane. July & August, 1897. [Editor.] 

Sugar. Juno- Aug. 1897. [Editor.] 

W« 1. & Com. Advertiser. June- August, 1897. [Editor.] 

Chemist & Druggist. June-August, 1897. [Editor.] 

Produce World. June- August, 1897. [Editor.] 

British Trade Journal. June-August, 1897. [Editor.] 

Field Ezps. with Sugar Cane, Seasons 1893-95. [H. Edson,] 

Diseases of Sugar Cane. By C. Barber. [Director, Kew.] 

Scientific Researches into Agri. Imp. of Sugar Cane. [Author.] 

Gardeners Chronicle. June-Aug., 1897. 

Garden. June-1897. 

Agr. Ledger, (India) 15, 16, 24-42 ; 1896. [Supt. Govt. Print. Calcutta.] 
Proc. Agri. Hort. Soc., Madras, Jan.-Mar., '97. [Secretary.] 

Proc. Agri. Soc., Trinidad. [Secretary.] 

Agri. Gaz. South Wales. Apr .-June, 1897, [Dept, of Agri.] 

Sugar Journal. (Queensland) May- July, 1897. [Editor.] 

Agri. Joum., Cape of G. Hope. May-July. [Dept of Agri.] 

Revue Agricole, Apr .-June., 1897. [Editor.] 

Central African Planter. Apr .-June 1897. [Editor.] 

Times of Ceylon. June-Aug., 1897. [Editor.] 

Notes on Forests of Holland, Germany, Switzerland & France. [Author. ] 
Companion Queensland Student of Plant Life. [Editor.] 

Joum. Board of Agri. June 1897. [Secretary,] 

Joum. R. Agri. & Com. Soc. of B. Guiana. June, 1897. [Editor.] 

Agri. Joum. Queensland. July, 1897. [Secretary.] 

Report Dept, of Mines & Agri, N. S. Wales. 1895. [Secretary.] 

Report Bot. Gardens, Grenada, 1896. [Curator.] 

Anniversary Address R. Soc. N. S. Wales. May, 1897. 

Report R, Bot. Gard., Ceylon, 1896. [Director.] 

Bulletin Dept, Land Rec. So Agri. [Director.] 

Agri. Bulletin Malay Peninsula. June, 1897. [Govt. Print. OjQfice.] 

Insect Pests Plant Diseases. [Com. of Library of Leg, Ass, B, Columbia.] 
Exp. Station Record, XJ. S. A., VIII. 8 & 9. [Director.] 

Report U. S. Dept, of Agri. [Editor.] 

Report on Exp. Farms. 1896. [Editor.] 

Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club. June So July, 1897. [Editor.] 

Bulletin D. S. Dept, of Agri. Farmers' Bulletin, [0. S, Dept, of Agri.] 
Bulletin Agri. Exp. Station California. July 1897. [Director.] 

Bulletin Central Exp. Farm. Ottawa. June 1897. [Editor.] 

Louisiana State Dniv. Agri. So Mechanical College. 1896-97. [Supt.] 
American Joum. of Pharm. July-September, 1897. [Editor.] 

Forester. July-Sept, 1897. [Editor.] 

Montreal Fharm. Journ. July So August, 1897. 

Diseases & Insects of Citrus, [H. J. Webber.] 

Peculiar-Structures occurring in Pollen Tube #f Zamia fH. J. Webber! 

Bot* Gaz. June-Aug., 1897. [Editor.] 

Trans. Mass. Hort. Soc. 1896. [SecretaryJ 
Spontaneous Combustion of Molasses. [J. T. Crawley.] 

Announcement Philadelphia Pharm, Coll, 1897. [Editor.] 

Pro-American Acad. Arts Science. June, 1897, 

Hawaiian Planters' Monthly. J uly So August, 1897. [Editor.] 
Proefstation, Suiherriet, W. Java, 1897, [Editor.] 

Bole. E. Orto. Botanioo, Palermo, 1897. [Editor.] 

Sucrerl© Jndigene et Coloniale. July So August, 1897. [Editor.] 

Bulletin L'Herbier Boissier. June-August, 1897. 

BoL His. Natural 1 Ethuographia. May, X897* [Direbtot] 
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Ho* EiabMltKon, Bot. Gar. und. Mns. zu Berlin, JunejlSST. 
Bnlletin Kolonial Mnsenm, Haarlem. jTiiie& July, 1897, [Editor.] 
Eeport Graaff Reinet Bot. Gardens. 1896. 

Plant'as Novas Cnltivadas Jar, Bot. Rio de Janeiro. [Editor.] 


Seeds, 

From Botanic Gardens^ British Guiana, 
Castilloa elastica. 

From Bota^iic Gardens^ Fort Darwin, 
GreviUea lieliosperma. 

Albizzia procera. 

Mucnna gigantea. 

Gossypium flaviflorum. 

Livistonia Leichardtii. 

Melaleuca symphiocarpa, 

Petalostigma quadrilocuiare. 
Bodonsea lanceolata. 

Adansonia Gregorii, 

Acacia holosericea. 

Cassia occidentalis. 

Convolvulus parviflorus. 
Aeschynomene sensitiva. 

Urena lobata. 

Philhydrum iannginosiim. 

From His Honour A. V. Lucie-Smith, 
Pepper Tree. 

Pine (Finns). 

From Eoyal Gardens, Km. 

Melliania Erytbroxylon. 

From Botanic Gardens, Sydney. 

Acacia pycnantha. 

From W, Jehyll, Esq., Bohertsfield. 

Cineraria maritima candidissima. 
From Mr, C. L, Hall, Hayti. 

Leguminosa. 

Botanical Station, British Honduras, 
Baboon’s Cap. ’’ 


Plants. 

From Messrs. J, Veitch dSons, 

1 Aerides multiflorum (affine). 

1 do. odoratum. 

1 Cattloya labiata. 

1 do. Dowiana. 

1 do. do. aurea. 

1 do. Mendeli. 

1 do. Mossii©. 

1 do. Triamei. 

1 do. do. rosea. 

1 do. Warneri. 

1 Dendrobium barbatulum. 

1 do, densiflornm. 

1 do. Parmerii. 

1 do, primulinum, 

1 Onoidiuto ampliatum majua. 

1 do. Kramerianum. 

1 Pbatenopsis amabilis. . 

1 do. grandiflora. 

1 do. Sanderiana. 

J do. SclxiEeriana. 
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1 Vanda Amesiana* 

1 do. Bensoniffi. 

1 do. cfflrnlea. 

1 do. tricolor. 

1 Dendrobium gloinotatum, 

1 do. Bnbolansnna. 

1 Cypripediiim Germinyannm. 
1 do. Godseffiaiium, 

1 Oncidinm piiMnatum. 

1 do. divaricatnm. 

1 do. phymatochiliim. 

1 Maxiilaria Sanderiana. 

1 Dendrobium crassinode. 

1 Gypripedium Harrisianum, 


From Messrs. F. Sa7ider S Co., St. Allans^ Bngla^hd. 
Dipladenia spaciosa. 

DaTalla hirta, 

Watsonia Ardemei. 

Mapauia pandanjefolia. 

Petunia Mrs. P. Sander. 

Sander’s new variegated Ganna. 

Antliurium Bogotense, 

J ocobinia coccinea. 

E.osa polyantha Snowball. 

Asystasia chelonoides alba. 

Pntapetes fascinator. 

Oaladium albanense. 

O. speciosa. 

0. veiicsa. 

Eudbeckia laoiiiiata fl. pi. 

Salvia splendens grandifllora. 

Deutzia Lemoinei. 

HemerocaUis auranfciaca major. 

Coleus Captain Holford. 

Arundinaria sp, 

Croton Hybrid. 

Coleus Black Bedder. 

C. tricolor undulafca, 

C. Mrs. P. Sander. 

0 . Gaiety. 

Begonia Duchess of Sutherland. 

B. Lady Clare Annesley. 

B. Decorator. 

B. Empress. 

B. Olaudine Schmidtt. 

B. Capt. Holford. 

B. Lebrum. 

B. Mrs. W. Elpinstone 

B. Confucius 

B. Hatfield Gem. 

B. Silver Grey 

B. White Coilarett© 

Dendrobium Phalmnopsis Schroderianum 
D formosum giganteum 

D Dalhousieanum 

'c;, Cattleya Gaskelliana 



Mr. 0. L. Hall, Hayii. 
Oorms of Iiidese. 
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THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 

By Professor D. T. MacDoijgal, M.A., M.S., Pli.D* 

Lecture given at the Institute of Jamaica^ June 19, 1897. 

It is a matter of common custom to consider motion as a special charac 
teristic of the animal kingdom, and when attention is called to the more 
apparent movements of certain well known plants, it is with the accom- 
panying idea that it is something novel, sensational and exceptional rather 
than general, and that this property does not properly belong to plants. 

It is pertinent to state, in the beginning of our discussion of the sub- 
ject, that the power of movement is quite universally distributed among 
plants and that but very few species maybe found which do not exhibit 
it in some form more or less easily observable. 

Although the general purposes of the movements of plants and animals 
are identical, yet the general structure and mode of life of the two series of 
organisms is so unlike, that the greatest possible differences are to be found 
between the general character of the movements of plants and animals, 
with respect to duration, rapidity, amplitude and immediate purpose, as 
w^ell as in the structure of the organs concerned in the movement, and 
the mechanism of the elements of which these organs are composed. 

Asa matter of fact the movements of animals and plants are so much 
unlike, that specific comparisons would be wholly unprofitable. In 
general however it is to be said that the power of locomotion or move- 
ment from place to place is exhibited by the greater majority of aniniak 
and by but very few plants ; the movements of animals may be of great 
amplitude, those of plants are quite limited in range ; the movements 
of animals may be so rapid as to elude the eye, while those of plants arc 
generally so slow that they may be detected only by repeated and accu- 
rate measurements. 

The fundamental necessity for every organism whether plant or ani- 
mal is the acquisition of a proper supply of food, and a secondary neces- 
sity is the avoidance of danger, while the chief purpose of the oiganism 
is reproduction or the preservation of the species. Movement is a very 
important factor in the attainment of these objects, and the unlike 
development of this power in plants and animals is due to the widely 
dissimilar character and distribution of the food supply, and environ- 
mental factors eucountered by the two groups. 

In the coBsideration of this part of our subject, the time at our dispo- 
sal will not permit us to pursue it to its utmost ramificaiions and irt 
may direct attention to a dew of the more important points only. 

The animal has developed in such manner that the high* r fo|ms ««© 
;substan€e8 for food, which are not uniformly distributed throagliout tke 
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soil, air and water, but occur in irregular masses. In order to acquire 
tbeae separate portions of food it was and i® higHy necessary that the 
animal should be able to moYe from place to place, and should he able 
to sustain this moTement sufficiently to acquire the requisite number of 
food-m asses ; hence arose the necessity for the power of locomotion, 
which also serves the animal as a means of protection from danger from 
■other animals, inclemencies of the climate, etc. 

The emergence of the plant from an aquatic to a terrestrial habitat in an 
early stage of its development was accompanied by several radical changes 
in its physiological organization, and from a motile, or floating body it 
■acquired the habit of fixing itself firmly in the soil or other Buhstatum. 
The power of locomotion was not only useless hut impossible in its new 
location, and with its newly acquired rigid body, and hence it was lost. 

The: loss of the power of movement from place to place and the acquisi- 
ilion of the habit of fixation was due to the character of the food supply. 

The food of plants consists of mineral salts derived chiefly from the 
Boil and carbon dioxide from the air. 

The mineral elements and water are quite widely distributed through- 
■out the soil, and furthermore in sufficient quantity to enable a plant to 
meet its needs without moving from the place in which it began its 
existence. It is but necessary that the roots should pierce the soil and 
place the absorbing surfaces in contact with the solutions serving as 
food. The mineral food of the plant thus lies in the soil beneath it or 
near it laterally, and the physical conditions prevalent make something 
more necessary than a simple random penetration of the soil. In other 
words it is necessary that the root tips should be guided as they bore 
through the substratum. In order to guide or direct the growth of a 
tip of a root, it is necessary that this tip should have the power of 
movement or of changing the position of its axis. Thus it is of the 
greatest importance that the primary root of a seedling should penetrate 
the soil in a vertical direction and reach the moist particles at greater 
or less distance beneath the surface. To accomplish this the primary 
root should always grow downward no matter in what position it may be 
placed at the time of the germination of the seed. In order to do this 
the root has acquired the power of irritability to gravity which we term 
geotropum, A geotropic root tends to place its axis parallel to the force 
of gravity, that is with its point directed toward the centre of the earth. 
The movement by which the plant accomplishes this may be very easily 
demonstrated if a seedling with a root two or three inches in length is 
placed in such position that the root is in a horizontal position in a 
damp chamber. If examined an hour later it will be found that curva- 
ture has taken place in a portion near the apex and that the tip now 
points directly downward, 

It would not suffice however for all of the root to be driven directly 
downward through the soil, since the soil containing the most ad- 
vantageous proportions of food, lies comparatively near the surface. 
The lateral roots which issue from the primary roots are therefore en- 
dowed with a power of movement which tends to place their axis in a 
horizontal position. By a combination of the two movements it may be 
seen that the plant is enabled to drive its roots downward to the proper 
depth &d laterally through the layer of the best soil The difficulties 
to be overcome and the conditions to be met in this penetration of the 
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'•siibstratiiiE are mimerons and the root tip is most richly endowed with 
Tarious forms of irritability and movement in response to such needs* 
Thus in finding its way, through the soil a root may encounter a stone 
which blocks its way or splintered fragments which might pierce and 
destroy the tip. The root tip is irritable to contact or injury and when 
it meets such objects as those named above, it bends away from them, 
and then once more resumes its former direction past the obstacle. 

Certain portions of soil may contain more water or food material than 
'.others and it will be found that the roots curve in such manner as to 
direct their tips toward these portions. Then again a laterally growing 
root may find itself exposed to sunlight filtering down between the 
particles of the soil with injurions consequences. To avoid danger 
from this source the root has the power of bending away from the light. 

The root tip responds by movement to many other forces, and it is so 
■delicately adjusted and has acquired so many forms of irritability that 
Chas. Darwin compared it to the brain of an animal in his classic work 

Movement in Plants.^^ 

Let us now turn our attention to some of the movements which are 
exhibited by the shoot and which may be seen without any troublesome 
. detail of experimentation. 

If the compound leaves of the Logwood (Haematoxylon), Shameweed 
(Mimosa), or Gl-uango(Pithecolobiuai Saman) are examined shortly after 
-.sunrise, it will be found that the leaflets are spread open in a horizontal 
position, and that they are exposed to the full force of the sun's rays. 
.(See Fig. 1.) 



Pig. 1 Extended poBition of leaf of Pithecolobium Saman, Guaugo, occuriiig 
in tlio morning or in diffuse light throughout the day. 
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If tli@ same leaves are examined later in the day or at a time when: 
the sunlight is near its maximum intensity, it will be seen that the. 
leaflets are no longer spread out to receive its full force but that they 
are folded together in pairs in such manner that the edges are presented, 
to the sun, so that the rays strike the surfaces at a very acute angle, 
and the entire aspect of the plant is altex’ed. (See Fig. 2.) 



' Fig. 2, Closed position of leaf of Pitliecolobiiim Saman Gnango to be seen at; 
noon- clay The position of the leaflets at night is slightly difterent. 

The meaning of this movement mav'” be most" easily interpreted when, 
the functions subserved by the leaves are recalled. 

For the purpose of this discussion we may consider a green leaf as a 
mill into which water laden with mineral salts from the soil, and carbon 
dioxide from the air are poured, which converts these substances into 
sugar and other useful compounds. The driving power of this leaf-mill 
is sunlight, and the energy is absorbed from the light by means of the 
green colouring matter (chlorophyll.) Like all mills the leaf does its 
work best when a certain amount or intensity of force is applied to. it, 
or in other words when it is driven at a certain rate of speed. If 
driven too rapidly not only is the work done less perfectly but the 
mechanism may suffer injury. These facts apply exactly to the leaf. 
It functions best when it receives light of a certain intensity. 

In the plants which I have mentioned, the leaflets receive the proper 
amount of light for the successful performance of work when in a hori- 
zontal position, in the early part of the forenoon.. As the sun advances 
toward the zenith, the heat and light of its rays increase in intensity, 
and at the same time the rays infringe at right angles on the surface of 
the leaves held in a horizontal position, greatly increasing their effect 
on the leaves. If the leaves remain exposed to the full force, of the 
aun’s rays in the morning position, the green colour will be destroyed 
and' water will be evaporated faster than it can be brought up from the 
roots, and wilting or withering will ensue. 

The Imflets are automatic machines however. The moment the sun 
heats too fiercely upon the blades, an action is set up which results in 
turning the edges toward the sun, and the effect of the rays is greatly 
lessened. In this manner the plant has almost absolute control over the 
amount of heat and light which may be allowed to act upon the leaves. 
A glance at many plants found .in every door-yard will show plants, 
which have made this adjustment to the noonday sun.| 
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The actual Yalue of this motion of the plant may be seen if ' two 
•"metal plates are exposed to the sun, one horizontally, the other verti* 
■eally, in the middle of the day. A touch of the finger will reveal the 
difference in temperature an hour later. 

As the sun sinks toward the western horizon the action of its rays 
decreases and the self regulating leaflets slowly open. The dangers of 
. the day are by no means over however. As the sun disappears the air 
grows cooler, and the leaves radiate heat that would result in chilling 
and other injuries, if allowed to continue. Once more the regulating 
mechanism is called into play and once more the leaflets are placed in 
a vertical position when they radiate heat less rapidly. This so-called 

sleep position’^ of leaves may or may not be identical with the noon- 
day position. ■ 

The metal plates may again be nsed to demonstrate the physical value 
of sleep movements. The plate held in a horizontal position for an 
hour will be found to be cooler than the one held vertically. The test 
is a delicate one and requires accurate thermometric measurements. The 
necessity for the movements of the leaflets may be shown if the leaflets 
of the Gruango are fastened in a horizontal position and allowed to 
remain exposed to the full blaze of the sun and to the night air for a 
day or two. 

All of the above movements are adaptations by which the plant 
facilitates the acquisition of food or protects the organs of nutrition. 

It will be profitable to turn our attention for a few minutes to 
some specialised movements exhibited by some of the common plants 
of Jamaica. 

The ordinary Shameweed (Mimosa) the pest of your lawns and 
pastures will serve as an example. The leaflets of this plant beside 
moving in response to changes in temperature and light, also exhibit 
reactions to a shock or a blow, incision or other injury, electric current, 
or a flame, and may be made to assume the sleep position by ether or 
chloroform. Although much attention has been given to this plant 
yet it is quite impossible to see that any useful purpose is subserved by 
movements in response to some of these stimuli. It is safe to say that 
so far as some of the stimuli are concerned, they are not met with 
by the plant in its original habitat in Brazil and Venezuela. 

It is to be seen that the Shameweed offers several interesting 
features which are by no means common. Of these, one of the most 
'Striking is the manner in which impulses are transmitted from one 
branch to another. This may be best illustrated by reference to the 
'iiiagrams. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) If the flame of a burning match is 



i'igv 3. Brancb of Mimosa showing normal and irritated dosed leaflets. 
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applied to tke tip of a branch 
at A, in Fig. 4, the leaflets 
nearest the flame close at once 
by an almost instantaneous 
moTementj then the motion 
is taken up by each pair of 
leaflets in turn imtil the base 
is reached. Then an impulse 
starts towards the tip of the 
other secondary petioles clos- 
ing the leaflets in succession. 
Meanwhile an impulse has 
been traTelling toward the 
base of the leafstalk, and as it 
reaches the thick cushion of 
tissue — the pulvinus — which 
Joins it to the stem, the pul- 
vinus contracts on the lower 
side and the entire leaf sinks 
downward. Impulses then 
trayel downward and upward 



along the stem and branches, 
and out to the tips of the"^^^* 
leaYes, producing a move- 
ment similar to that of the first leaf. 



Fig, 5.^ Section of pulvinus of Mimo«a 
/ a, Fibres and vessels, b. Upper side. 


Diagram showing direction of impulse* 
Mimosa from a flame applied at A. 

It may interest you to know that^ 
the rate at which impulses traTel 
has been accurately measured and 
that it is found to be about four- 
teen feet per minute, though 
dependent upon the temperature, 
age of the plant, etc. At the rate 
given, an impulse might traverse 
the entire body of the plant in a 
few seconds. All of the move- 
ments of the Mimosa are effected 
by means of pulvini at the bases- 
of the primary and secondary 
petioles, and of the leaflets. The 
structure and action of a pulvinue 
may be illustrated by reference 
to the diagram. (See Fig. 5.) 
The portion of the stalks consti- 
tuting the pulvinus consists of a. 
central strand of very flexible 
hard tubes, vessels and fibres sur- 
rounded by a cylinder of thin 
walled cells which are capable of 
almost instantaneous changes in 
size and form. When an im- 
pulse from a shock reaches a pul- 
vinus, the cells on the lower sid^.^ 
at once lose a part of their con- 
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tents^ wtioli passes out into the spaces between them, and they contract 
with the result that the leaf stalk curves in that direction which may h& 
upward or downward according to the location of the pulvinus. In a 
few minutes after a pulvinus has curved in this manner, the cells which 
have contracted begin to reabsorb water and finally regain their former' 
size with the result that the leaf is in its original position in fifteen to 
twenty- five minutes after the stimulus was applied to the plant. It is 
then capable of repeating its former action. 

Another movement, the object of which is unknown to us, is afforded 
by the Telegraph Plantf^ (Desmodium gyrans) which is to be found in. 
Jamaica. I have recently had the opportunity of examining several fine^ 
specimens in the C as tleton Gardens, and am informed that it is also grown 
in the Hope Gardens. The general aspect of the plant is shown in Figure 6- 



6. 'Desmodiim sryraus. A. JTorioal positioB ol leaves. B. Leaves during^ darkness^r 
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Tlie plant belongs to the Legtiminosae, and its leaves undergo the move- 
ments for adjustment to the intense sunlight and to the cool night air 
in the same general manner as the GnangOj or the Shameweed. 

If an examination of the The movement continues 

compound leaf is made it even in the night and these 

will be found to consist of / v I leaflets do not undergo 

one large terminal leaflet, l\'^j bleep movements^\ The 

and one or two small lateral fA'^/ tip of the leaflets move up* 
ones. (See Fig. 7.) ward and downward* through 

The small lateral leaflets an arc of one hundred and 

keep up a rather rapid con- eighty degrees and at the 

tinnous jerking movement at I same time twists on the 

times when the temperature so that an irregular 

is between 72 and 104^ P. "’modium gyrans.) oval or ellipse is described. 
From two to five minutes are necessary to complete the movement. 

We are not only unable to ascribe any useful purpose to this move- 
ment of the Telegraph Plant but do not understand the mechanism by 
which it is produced. Such marked and continuous movements are by 
no means common among the higher plants. 

It is necessary for 
every green plant to lift 
its leaves aloft into the 
sunlight To accomplish 
this more or less rigid 
stems and branches are 
constructed upon which 
the leaves are displayed. 
A comparatively enor- 
mous amount of mate- 
rial, energy and time are 
used in this process,^ 
and the plant which gets 
up to the sunlight with- 
out this expenditure will 
have a great advantage 
over other forms. One 
group of plants, the air 
plants (epiphytes) obtain 
exposure to the light by 
growing on the elevated 
branches of other plants. 

Anot h er g j oup of par- 
ticular interest in con- 
nection with this discus- 
sion, accomplish the 
Fig, 8. Tendril of Granadilla (Passiflora quadrangu- same purpose by climh- 
laris.) a. K ormal position, b curved after irritation, ing upward over the 

bodies of other plants or any object near them. They may cling to the 
support by twining round it, or by means of special grasping organs or 
tendrils. The latter class is the most highly developed group since it 
accomplishes the climbing at the least expense. 
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Tendrils exhibit irritability of the most highly developed form and 
react to a number of stimuli by very rapid movements. 

When a tendril comes into contact with a branch of a tree or another 
solid body, it will begin to curve in a time varying from five seconds 
to an hour, and soon completely encirolesthebody with which it has come 
into contact. In this manner the apical growing portions of a vine are 
fastened to a support. As soon as this has been accomplished the part 
of the tendril between the plant and the object to which it is attached 
exhibits another movement by which it is thrown into the form of a 
spiral spring, which pulls the plant upward through a distance equal to 
about one third the length of the tendril. The tendril will also move in 
response to a number of other stimuli, such as heat, acids, electric cur- 
rents, and may be rendered incapable of motion by ether or chloroform. 

A movement which has for its purpose the facilitation of reproduction 
is offered by the Water Hyacinth (Eichhornia speciosa) which is to be 
found in the botanic gardens of Jamaica. The perfection and germination 
of the seed of this aquatic plant can take place under water only. If 
an examination of the plant is made during the proper season it will be 
seen that the showy azure flowers stand upon erect flower stalks several 
inches above the water. Soon after the pollen has been coiiveyei from 
the stamens to the pistils the flower stalk begins to bend downward 



■'Fig. 9. 


Flower stalk of Water Hyaointli, (Eichhornia speciosa.) 
right position, b. Curved inverted position. 


a. iNonrai up- 
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aid in tke course of a few hours it has moved downward through on©' 
hundred and sixty or seventy degrees and the flowers are completely 
immersed in water, where the development of the seed occurs, (See’ 
Eig, 9.) ^ ; 

The foregoing examples illustrate some of the principal or rather the 
more apparent forms of movement, and the time is lacking to enumer- 
ate others although of great importance and wide occurrence. It will be 
more profitable to spend the remaining time at our disposal in a dis- 
cussion of the movements. 

The external similarity of the movements of some plants to those of 
animals has led to many ungrounded comparisons, and to the ascription 
of sense or intelligence to plants. The questions at once arise in the 
mind of a person who observes the movements for the first time : Have* 
plants muscles, sense-organs, and nerves, and is it conscious of the ■ 
movements ? 

In general I may answer all of these questions by saying that the 
mechanism of movement of plants offers only a general analogy to that 
of animals, and that all motions are of a reflex character : Th© plant haS' 
no nervous centre, but when a stimulus acts upon any part of the plant 
the impulse is conveyed directly to the part of th© plant producing the 
movement. 

The plant has no structures which may be properly designated as 
sense organs, yet there are certain portions which alone may receive 
stimuli, and convert them into impulses. Th© extreme tip of a root, 
the blade of a leaf, the lower side of the tendril of th© Passion Flower 
are specially capable of sensibility. The Shameweed is however sen- 
sitive’^ over its entire surface with the exception of the flowers, seed 
pods and upper side of the pulvinus. 

But movement is not produced at the extreme tip of a root or in the 
Had© of the leaf, or in other words the cells which receive the stimulus, 
do not setup motion. The motile cells are at the base of the leaf stalk, 
or at some distance from th© sensitive” cells. It will be convenient 
to speak of the cells receiving the stimuli as constituting the sensory” 
zone, and th© cells producing the movement as th© motor” zone. 

Now since the sensory and motor zones are separated by some distance 
it is evident that there must h© some sort of transmission of force from 
on© to th© other. The path along which the transmission is made has 
not yet been made ont, that is to say the p'ant has no known structurea 
analogous to th© nerves of an animal. 

Although the mechanism by which movement is produced in plants is 
not so well differentiated as that of animals, yet the degree of lensitive- 
ness is in some instances even greater. 

Thus a tendril will curve in response to a weight not appreciable m 
human touch and the shoot of a young plant will bend toward a light 
which can not be perceived by the human eye. It is of interest in this 
connection to note that many reputable biologists ascribe some form of 
mnsciousnesa to plants ; the way is not clear to concur in this opinion 
in the present state of our information on th© subject. To recapitulate • 
the principal points in th© foregoing discussion : 

The power of movement is quite widely distributed among plants and 
is one of the most important means by which it adapts itself to its en- 
vironment. The mode of life of the plant has tended to the loss of the ■ 
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poirer of locomotion. By means of movement the absorption of food’' 
from the soil is facilitated and the roots are protected from injiiiy* By 
means of movement the action of the snn upon the leaves is controlled^ 
the food” forming processes regulated, and the leaf protected from injury 
from excessive light, heat, transpiration, and radiation. Movement en- 
ables the grasping organs of climbing plants to fasten to supports and 
pull the plant upward, and by the same property, reproduction and 
protection of seeds are accomplished. This summary must not be taken 
io cover the entire subject, but touches only upon the points included 
in the discussion. Movements serve many other purposes as welL 

ANALYSIS OF SUGAR CANE. 

By the late J. J. Bowrey, F.G.S., FJ.O., Island Chemist,^ 

Government Laboratory, Kingston, 18th October, 1897. 

Director of Public Gardens and Plantations. 

Sir, 

Herewith I send two tables containing results of analysis of Canes 
received from the Hope Gardens in July and August last. One contains 
the named Canes i.e., varieties which are known in cultivation, the 
other numbered Canes, i.e., canes which have been raised from seed 
within recent years and are not yet in economic cultivation. The canes 
have been sampled and the analysis made in the manner described in 
the last Report of Agricultural Work in the Botanic Gardens, Demerara, 
and to facilitate comparison the results are stated as in that Report. 

It is to be noted that one analysis of a variety of cane is not sufficient 
to determine its characteristics as to yield, strength, and purity of juice. 
Analysis must be made yearly for several years, before an authoritative 
opinion can be formed. The climatic conditions vary from year to year 
and greatly affect the canes and the analytical results vary much with 
their ripeness or otherwise. 

I have carefully compared the results here tabulated with those ob- 
tained in Demerara, and it may be interesting if I now briefly state the 
outcome, 

Named Canes. 

The nameg Lahaina, Ko-poa-pa, China, Salangore, Grand Savanne, 
Po-a-ole, Hillii and Bouranappa appear in the Demerara Reports, but 
Queensland, Bourow, Nagapoury, Barkley and Nain do not, 

I suspect however that Queensland is Queensland Creole, Bourow is 
Boisrouge, and possibly Nagapoury is Naga or Keeming, and Nain is^ 
Mani. The other canes appear in the Demerara Reports under the 
following synonyms : 

Otaheite syn Bourbon 

Elephant Jamaica Transparent 

Caledonian Queen 
Java 
Hope 

Red Rose Ribbon Red Ribbon. 

Green Rose Ribbon ) ^ -o r 

Brisbane \ “ Green Ribbon. 

We record with si»cere regret the death of Mr. Bowrey on 10th November,, 
while this article was passing through the press. [Ed,] 
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■'Comparison of canes grown in Jamaica with the same varieties grown, 
■,iii Demerara. 


Eatker smaller^ 
About equals 

.About double, 
About three times. 
About five times, 


Weight oe Crot per Acre. 

Elephant. 

... Otaheite, Caledonian Queen, Java, Hope, Red', 
Rose Ribbon and Hillii. 

... Salangore, Green Rose Ribbon and Brisbane., 

. . . China and Po-a-ole. 

... Ko-poa-pa. 


Proportion of Juice. 

Is about equal or slightly larger than that yielded by the same variety 
in Demerara. 


Proportion of Sucrose in the Juice. 

Less Lahaina, Ivo“poa-pa, Elephant, Green Rose Ribbon, Brk- 

bane and Po-a-ole, (Second Ratoons.) 

Equal ... Po-a-ole, (Plant Canes.) 

Greater ... Otaheite, China, Salangore, Caledonian Queen, Java, Hope,^ 
Red Rose Ribbon. Green Rose Ribbon, Brisbane, Qraiid 
Savanne, Hillii, Bouranappa. 

Quotient of Purity. 

Follows much the same order as the proportion of Sucrose. 

Yield of sugar per acre supposing 85 per cent, of the Sucrose 

THE Juice is won. 

This is smaller from the Elephant Canes but larger from all the 
others as might be expected from the superiority in weight of crop per 
■acre. 

I suspect that the six canes which proved inferior in proportion of 
sucrose and purity were not really ripe. 

Numberei) Canes. 

These Canes compare more irregularly than do the named canes, as 
will be seen from a glance at the table appended. 

On this table I would remark that ITos. 95 and 119 are very little 
below the Demerara grown canes of the same numbers, in contents of 
■sucrose ; while I suspect that the other canes which yielded less sucrose 
were not fully ripe. 

In conclusion I would repeat that one year’s results are not sufficient 
to allow a decided opinion to be formed and that these experiments 
need to be repeated before it will be possible to determine the fitness or 
otherwise of these canes for cultivation in Jamaica. 

I am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

J. J. Bowrey, 

Island Ohemistp 
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‘S’D]Da1>ered Canes grown in Jamaica compared with, the same varieties grown, in 

Demerara. 


Weight of Crop 

per Acre, 

Proportion of 

Sucrose in Juice. 

Quotient of 

Purity. 

Sugar per Acre sup- 
posing 85 p.c. iron. 

m 

m 

<© 

a 

Equal 

Greater. 

Less. 

Equal. 

Grea te. 

Less. 

Equal. 

Greater. 

ZC 

SQ 

CD 

& 

!h 

© 

* 

© 

o 



32 


32 



32 




32 
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49 

49 

-- 


49 

- 

_ 

- 

49 

— 



51 
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51 

- 

- 

51 



61 

— 

53 
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63 

— 

_ 

53 

_ 

— 

53 



61 

_ 

61 


— 

61 

„ 

- 

61 

— 

— 



74 

74 


- 

74 


- 
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74 

— 

__ 

78 

— 

78 



78 
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78 


— 
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95 
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- 
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— 
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I 

- 
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Named Oakes. 
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ELEMENTARY NOTES ON JAMAICA PLANTS. 

1„ LiMNANTHEMUM HuMBOLDTIAKUMj Gteiseb. 

Smnholdt^s Fond Floioer, 

This beautiful little aquatic, at the first glimpse we get of it in ponds, 
looks like a minature Water Lily with its white flowers and floating, 
leayes. 

An examination however of the structure of the flower will show how 
very different it is from the true Water Lilies, — Nymphsea and 
Jfelumbium. 

A Nymphi^a has numerous petals all separate from one anotheij^ 
whereas this plant, as may be seen in figures b & e, has its petals united 
to one another. 

We may give it an English name, and call it Pond Flower,^’ which 
is the meaning of Linnanthemum, or Humboldt’s Pond Flower” 
which connects its geographical extension from Mexico to South 
Brazil and the West Indies with the name of the great traveller through 
these lands. 

It is beautifully adapted to its aquatic life. The leaf shoot springs 
from under water, at first with the edges of the leaf rolled up tight, 
so that there is no resistance as it gradually rises out of the water. 
Then the leaf unrolls, and sinks on the surface a floating leaf, support- 
ing the plant, and providing for the opening of the flower above the 
water where moths or other insects can visit and fertilise it. 

The flowers spring several together from a point on the shoot just 
below the blade of the leaf. If the drawings b & e are compared, it will 
be seen that some flowers have a long pistil and short stamens, whilst 
others have a short pistil and long stamens. This arragement is for the 
purpose of ensuring cross-fertilisation, which is so much more ad- 
vantageous to the species than self-fertilisation in securing better seeds. 
A moth visiting the flower for the purpose of sucking the honey 
secreted by a small gland at the base of the petal (fig. e), puts its long 
tongue between the pistil and the petal. If the flower has a short pistil, 
the stamens are high up above it, and the insect’s tongue touching them is 
dusted with pollen. When it goes to a flower with short stamens, the 
place on its tongue covered with pollen reaches the stigma of the pistil, 
and fertilises the flower with pollen from the other flower, at the same 
time carrying off pollen for a flower with long stamens. 

When the flower is fertilised, it gradually bends over, as shown in 
the figure, sinks below the surface of the water, and ripens its seed there 
in seclusion to drop into the mud below. 

There are certain features in the structure of the flowers which show 
a family resemblance to other plants, and all these plants are accordingly 
classed together as a natural family, or order, called (lentianese from the 
gentians which are so abundant on the Alps of Switzerland. These 
family features should be carerully observed in all the plants of the 
order that can be found, and the differences amongst the family groups, 
or genera, also noted. 

The commonest plants belonging to this order in Jamaica are species 
of Leiaxthus, which have flowers looking very much like yellow 
Fuchsias. One species Leianihus umhellatus, forms a small handsome 
tree, a most unusual form, as the Gentian order is almost universally 
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composed of quite low-growing plants. M acrocaep^a differs in taviii^ 
a two- lipped stigma. The only other yellow flowered member of this 
order occurs in Toye-ia^ a very peenliax genus, without any green 
colouring, and only minute scale-like leaves; the plants live on 
decaying leaves and do not elaborate their food themselves from air 
and soil Another species of Toyria has a red flower. 

The species of Schultesia have red or purplish flowers with a square 
stem and 4-winged calyx. Ekythrjea has red flowers with spiraly- 
twisted anthers. Eustoma has blue or white-variegated flowers ; it 
grows on dry banks on the sea-shore. Limkanthemttm is aquatic. 

Nearly all the plants of this order contain a bitter principle^ which 
possesses tonic properties. 

Eustoma, the “ Gentian Centaury^’ is a tonic and febrifuge. A tea 
can be made of three drams of the whole plant in a pint of water, and 
may be used instead of quinine, Descourtilz recommends its use in 
Yellow Fever. He says : — “ L’inf usion vineuse se prepare en mettant 
dig6rer h froid quatre gros de la tige dans deux pintes de vin de 
Bordeaux blano. J^ai obtenu de ties grands succes d’une cuiilerfo de ce 
vin, eduloore avec le sirop d’ether, dans les syncopes qui accompagnent 
la fievre jaune/^ 

Schultesia is said by Descourtik to be stomachic, febrifuge, emmena- 
gogue, anthelmintic and alexipharmic. He recommends its use in 
intermittent fevers, but particularly in chronic diarrhoea. 

Linnanthemum, the Pond Flower, is not only a tonic and febrifuge^ 
but is also anti-scorbutic. 

The following are the general characters of the order : — 

GENTIANEAB. 

Flowers regular. 

Sepals, generally 5 or 4, distinct, inferior. 

Petals 5 or 4 connate, liypogynous. 

Stamens as many as petals, alternate with them, inserted on corolla-tub e . 

Carpels 2, connate into a 1-celled or more or less completely 2-c0lled superior 
ovary ; placentas parietal ; ovules many, horizontal. 

Capsule opening along the margins of the carpels. 

Seeds smali albuminous. 

Herbs, shrubs or small trees, with bitter juice. 

Leaves opposite (but one only in Limuanthemutn), entire, without stipules. 

To put it rather more briefly : amongst Q-amopetalee with superior ovary <M 
two carpels, Gentianese may be distinguished as having a regular corolla, stameua 
AS many as the corolla-lobes and alternate with them, ovary one-celied, juice 
bitter. 

The characters of the genera and species maybe shortly indicated as foUows:— 

Lbiaxthus. 

CalyE b cleft. Cordla, narrowly funnel-shaped, b-lobsd, yellow, persistent 
Ovary with the placentas sometimes so far intruding as to make it appear tci 
^-celled. Stigma one, round. Herbs, shrubs or smdl trees. 

^ Inflorescence a long-stalked umbel, surrounded by small leaves. 

1. L* umbdlcdus, Griseb. A shrub or small tree. 

** Inflorescence paniculate. 'i', 

2. L, es&sertmf Griseb. Stamens 2 or 3 times as long as corolla. 6 to X2 foefc 
Mgk 

3. Z, laUfoUuSf Griseb. Stamens not longer than corolla. Leaves 3 to ^ in® 
<«ii©s long, with long petioles. 4 to 6 feet high. 

4. X. longifoUm, Griseb. Stamens not longer than coroHa. Leaves 1 to 3 inf^ 
4km long, with very short petioles. 1 to 3 feet Mgk 
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Yoybia. 

Calyx 5-lobed, Corolla salver-sliaped, 5-lobed. Stigma capitate. Horbs 
■witliout greoE colouring-matter, growing on decaying leaves or wood. Loaves re* 
duced to scales. 

* Stem simple, one-flowered. 

1 . F. imiHora, Lam. 6 to 8 incliss higli. Corolla yellow, one incli long, 

2. V, teaella^ G-nild. 1 to 4 inches higli. Corolla red, to ^ inch loag. 

Inflorescence with more than one flower. 

3. F. mexkams G-riseb. 4 to 6 inches high. Corolla | to J inch long. 

EEYTHBiEA, 

Calyx 5-cieft. Corolla salver-shaped, 5-lobed. Anthers when burst becoiB- 
ing spiral. Stigmas two. Annual herbs. 

M. ramosissima^ Pers. “ Centaury.’’ Corolla red. 

SCHTTLTESIA. 

, Calyx i-keeled, 4-lob0d. Corolla funnel-shaped, 4-lobed. Stigmas 2, broad 
Annual herbs. 

1. S. stenopliylla^ Mart. Inflorescence forked, with many flowers, corolla 
xed-violet f in long. 

2. 8, heterophylla, Miq. Flowers one or a few. Corolla red, inch long. 

Eustoma. 

Calyx 5-cleft, keeled. Corolla bell-shaped, 5-cleffc. Anthers when bursty 
curved back. Ovary 1-celled with the placentas growing in ; stigmas 2, broad. 
Glaucous herbs. 

E, exaltatum, Griseb. Gentian Centaury.” Corolla blue, I inch long. 

MACROCAEPiBA. 

Calyx 5-lobed, not keeled. Corolla funnel-shaped, 5-lobed, deciduous. An- 
thers when burst, curved back. Ovary with the false appearance of being 2-c0!led 
from the intrusion of the placentas which meet and divide at the centre ; stigmas 
2. Shrubs. 

1. If. thmnnoides, Gilg. Corolla greenish-yellow, 1 inch long. Stamens ex- 
serted. Leaves elliptical. 

2. M. Sartii, Er. & Orb. Corolla yellowish, 1 inch long. Stamens equal- 
ling corolla-tube. Leaves obovate. 

Limkanthemum. 

Calyx 5-cleft. Corolla almost rotate, 5-cleffe. Capsule not opening reguhirly.#^ 
- Aquatic herbs, 

L. Humboldtianum, Griseb. Corolla white. Leaves cordate-roundish. 
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CABINET WOODS: MARKET REPORT. 

As infMmation is occasioBally sought from the Department on the 
market prices of some of the Jamaica Cabinet Woods, it may be of in- 
terest to ha¥e the opportunity of seeing the following Report, for which 
we are indebted to Messrs. Park Macfadyen, & Co., of 25 Lime St,^ 
X^ndon, B.C. The Report is given in fall, so that comparison may be 
made with exports from other places. 

Maeket Eepobt on Mahogany, Cedae, Walnut Wood, Rosewood, anb- 
OTHER Cabinet Woods, &o. 

(From 6th to 20th September, 1897,) 

Clements Lane, 

London, E.C., 20th September, 1897. 

MAHOGANY. — Arrivals have been very light, and, as important saleS' 
have been effected, stocks in first hands are now in small limits. Price® 
for good wood keep steady, and a large quantity of an inferior character 
has been cleared without farther weakness, so that the general tone is 
healthy. Hondubas. — The wood offered last week all sold readily and 
well, as the demand is good, and supplies of this description were needed. 
Nioaeagua — is in fair demand. Columbia.^ — Presh arrivals of sounds 
dszable wood should sell satisfactorily. Tabasco. — Logs of good sizes, and 
in fair condition, sell well, and stocks arenownmisnally low. Minatitlan. — 
Sizable, sound logs would bring fair prices, but unsold stock is limited to 
Smallwood. Tecolutla. — Considering its very inferior condition, the 

■wood sold last week brought good prices; the market is now cleared, and 
fresh cargos of sizeable, sound logs would be well received. Panama, — 
Good wood, of fair sizes, would sell readily, but faulty and badly-split log® 
are not wanted. African. — Large sales have been effected without change 
. in prices. Small and poor wood has been shipped too freely, but there na® 
been no excess in the supply of good logs from naedium to large sizes. St„ 
Domingo.- — There is no stock, and good cargoes would sell well. Curls « — 
Only prime pieces are wanted. Cuba — continues to sell readily, and coni'^ 
mands full prices, supplies being unequal to the demand. 

CEDAE,— Cuba, Honduras and Mexican.— Sizeable wood, sound and 
straight, sells fairly well, but for t-mall logs, the tendency is still weak„, 
Faraguay — is passing into consumption very slowly, and stocks are heavy*. 
Funta Arenas, Panama, African, Trinidad, etc.— -Small and poor logs, of 
which late imports have chiefiy consisted, can only be placed at low pric€»«. 
Austrauan.— Only sound, weil-squaied logs of good sizes should be ship- 
ped. Pencil Cedar — if large and sound, would bring fair prices. 

"WALNUT WOOD. — American Black.— — continue dull; stocks 
are not increasing, but consumption is inactive, and only really good wood 
AouM be shipped ; planhs and are in fair demand, but prices are 

low, except for medium to prime grades, which keep good. Italian— is iia 
very limited demand, and there is suiBScient stock. Black Sea. — The only 
enquiry is for large, prime logs. Burrs.' — Pinely figured pieces wouM 
jBalise good prices, 

EOSEWOOI).' — Eio and Bahia.— Prices are stationary, the demand show-- 
ing no signs of improvement. East India^ — is wanted, and good parcels 
would find ready buyers. Madagascar, — Large wood, of good colour^, 
“would realise fair prices. 

SEQUOIA (Californian Bedwood},' — There is a moderate demanA; 
without variation in prices. 
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AMEEIOAN WHITEWOOD. — eoutinue of slow sale wittomt any 
advance in prices ; flanks and hoards —are quiet and prices rafcker weak 
as stocks are large. 

E.AUEI FINE. — ^For logs tkere is a small demand, bat a good inquiiy 
'foT flanks and hoards. 

SATIN’ WOOD. — PoKTo Eioo. St. Domingo, St« Lijoia and Cuba.— Salei 
iav© been small as tke demand has fallen off and lower prices have to lift 
accepted, Bahamas and Jamaica — are seldom asked for. East IndUu— 
The stock is too heavy for present demand. 

LIG-NUM VITjE. — St. Domingo —has not been imported for a longtime 
and really good parcels would sell well as supplies are much needed., 
Bahamas — is more asked for. Jamaica, Puerto Cabelho, Cura^oa and 
'Cuba,— O nly well-grown wood, of good sizes, should be shipped, as there is 
a large stock of badly grown and small-sized pieces, which are very un- 
saleable. i 

« 

EBONY. — Oeylon, — There is very little stock, but scarcely any demands 
East India — if really good would find buyers at fair prices. Madagasoab,^ 
Mauritius and Macassar. — Large, sound wood, of good colour, would 
realise fair prices. 

COOtJS WOOD — is in moderate demand. 

BOXWOOD. — Persian and Arabian — are in good demand at steady 
rates. African — would find buyers at fair prices. 

SNAKEWOOD. — There is no stock, hut very little enquiry. 

LANOEWOOD SPARS. — Shipments have moderated, but still sales are 
not easily effected and prices keep very low. Degame Spars — are asked 
for and would sell well. 

LOGWOOD — is in moderate demand a^- recent rates. 

FUSTIC— is quiet, but steady. 

The Arrivals during the past fortnight have been : - 


HONDURAS. 


“ Spheroid'^ at Belize to Messrs. Gonzalez, Byass, & Co., Ltd, 

281 logs Mahogany. 

Ditto at do. to Messrs. P. Leckie & Co. 

400 logs Mahogany. 

Ditto at do. to J. E, Plummer Esq. 

160 logs Mahogany. 

Ditto at do. to The Belize Estate & Produce Co. Ltd. 

615 logs Maliogany. 

Barbadian” at Puerto Barrios to Order 

(via Liverpool) 282 logs Mahogany. 


B logs Oed&R 


58 logs Cedar*. 


CUBA. 

La Fayette” at Havanua to Order 

47 logs Mahogany. - — 

Also — Mahogany, 265 logs African via Liverpool, &c. ; Walnut Woo% 
American Black, 45 logs at Baltimore ; American Whitewood, 14 logs^ 
•at Philadelphia ; Satinwood, 24 logs East India at Colombo ; Bbonf 
'817 pieces at Mauritius; Lanoewood Spars, 362 pieces at Jamaica, 260 
•pieces Cuba at Havanna. 

The sales reported have been : — 


HONDURAS. 

•'^^Sibuii”atBelizeM4H03ANY 580 logs at from Bjd. 9id., average 4|d. per ft. fully 
(part cargo) ; 

Do. at Belize Cedar 11 logs at from 4|d. to 8|d., SJd. average per ft. barely;,. 
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TABASCO. 

■« Hxcelsior’^ at Lagimna Mahogany 194 logs at from 4d. to 9Jd. Sigd. per ft, 

(one lot at 3|-d.) 

’ Do. at Lagnana Cebab 34 logs at from 5d. to Sjd.j average 5-itd. per ft. fully. 
"Carl” at Lagnana Mahogaisy 98 logs at from 3jd. to average 4M. per ft. 


MEXICAN 


* ^ Sidiem” at Tecolutla Mahogany 345 logs at from 2id. to 4|d.5 average 2i3d. per.. 

ft. fully. 

(balance cargo) (one lot at 2d.) 

Edwin Bailey^^ at Tlacotalpam Mahogany 5 logs at 3|d. per foot. 

Do. at do. Cbdab 37 logs at 3Jd. 

Do. at do. Cedab 46 logs upon private terms. 

“Siisanne” at Tecolutla Mahogany 346 logs upon private terms. 

AERICAX. 

^^Baianga/^ Ac. at West Coast (f Africa Mahogany 127 logs at from 2d. to lOd.. 

average per ft. barely 

Biafra,^’ &c. at West Coast of Africa Mahogany 640 logs at from 2d. to 13|d„ 

average S-g-d. per ft. 

Do. at do* Cedab 3 logs at 3^d. & 3|d.^ average ZhM. 

per foot» 


CUBA. 


Keene” at Cuba Mahogany 38G logs at from 4jd. to ISd., average Giad. per 

foot fully. 


(balance cargo) ■ 

Do, at Cuba Cedab 1 at 4rd. per foot. 

Lafayeite^^ at Cuba Cedab 47 logs at from 4fd. to S^d., average 6fd. per ft. fully 
’'Washington^’ at Havanna Cedar 67 at from 4|d. to 5|d. average 6^d. per foot. 

barely* 


Also— MahogasYj 11 logs ColhhbiAj 46 logs Panama, upon private terms ; 
CEDABp 42 logs Trinidad @ 8d. per foot, 108 logs Trinidad, and 6 logs West 
India, upon private terms ; Walnut Wood, American Blach, 20,415 plants and 
boards; ''56 plants Italian; American Whitevtood, llog; Kauri Pine, 62 
plants, all upon private terms ; Satinavood, 23 logs and 10 plants Cura at from 
M. to Is. 9d. per foot, 25 logs West India; at from 4d. to Is. per foot ; St. 
Domingo, 6 logs at 9d. per foot, and 15 legs upon private terms ; Cocus Wood, 
462 pieces (13 tons) Jamaica; Lancewood Spars, 260 pieces Cuba, ail upon 
private terms.j 


PEICES OUBRENT. 


Cargo Average. 


MAHOCAXY, per : 

' Honduras 
' Tabasco 
" Mexican 
Panama 
' ' African 
Cuba 

St, Domingo 

Curls, good to 

’CaSDAl, 

Cuba 
EondUf 



4icl. to Ccl 
4cL 6|ci 

a^d. « 

3d. 4|'d. 

3d, 5d.. 

6d. 6|d.„ 

4|d. 6|d. 

9d. . 16d. 


4d,' 4|d., 

ad, . '' 4|cL*., 
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Paraguay 

Australian 

Punta Arenas, Panama, &c. 

Pencil, per foot culbe 

WALNUT WOOD, 

Italian, per foot super 
Black Sea, per ton 
American, per foot cube 

(plank and boards) 

SATIN WALNUT, (logs) (nominal) 

(planks and boards) 

SEQUOIA (OALiroENiAN Eedwood), per foot cube 

WHITEWOOD, 

American... ... (logs) 

'' (planks and boards) 

KAUEI PINE..:.,.. (logs) 

.(planks) 

MAPLE, per foot super*®*..,. prime 

SATIN WOOD. 

Porto Rico 
St. Domingo 
East India 
Baliama. per ton 
Jamaica 

ROSEWOOD, per ton 
Eio 
BaMa 

Madagascar 
East India 


TULIP WOOD..,....,..,. (nominal) 

LIGNUM YITAS, 

City St. Domingo,..* (prime) 


ordinary to fair 

Bab am a 
Jamaica 
Cuba 

EBONY, 

Ceylon 
East India 
Mauritius 
Madagascar 

COCUS WOOD„,«. ..ordinary to fair 

.....large and good 

BOXWOOD, 

Turkey and Persian. ordinary to fair 

... ... * good to prime 

African 

SNAKEWOOD 

LANCEWOOD Spars, each, fresh and large 

ordinary to fair 

HBGAME Spars 



8d. 

3|d. 

ae a 

3d. 

44d. 

AD 0 

3d. 

4L 


2s. 6d4^^ 3s. 9d. 


3d. 

7d. 

... 

£6 ‘ 

£12 

... 

2s. 3d. ' 

4s. 6d. 


2s. ' 

6s. 


Is. 3d, 

ls» 9L 

StS 0 

2s. ■“ 2s. 9d. 


Is. 8cl. 

“ Is.lOd. 


Is. 3d. 

“ Is. 6d. 

®9f> 

Is. 6d. 

28. 9d. 

a* « 

Is. 9d. 

“ 2s. 


2s. 3d. 

“ 2s. 9d. 

... 

6d. 

« 8d. 


6d. 

“ 18d. 

»«« 

5d. 

« 12d. 


5(1 

“ 12d. 

A«ft 

£S 10s. 

“ £5 

« e 0 

M 

“ £6 


£7 

« £14 

waft 

£6 

“ £12 

a®» 

£4 

“ £6 

a 0 a 

£8 

» £10 


£5 

“ £8 


£8 

“ £12 

»«« 

£^l 

“ £7 


£4 

£G 


£3 

“ £5 

... 

£(> 

“ £10 


£6 

“ £12 


£7 

“ £8 

■ »* 

£f> 

“ £10 


£7 

“ £9 

««• 

£3 10s. 

»£410s 

#«« 

£5 

“ £7 


£4 

“ £8 

... 

£9 

“ £15 

»»» 

£4 10s, 

, “£5108 


£8 

“ £10 


4s. 

“ 7s. 


2s, 6d. 

» Ss. 6d.. 


10s. 

“ 16b’ 
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LONDON & INDIA DOCKS STOCK ACCOUNT. 





Landinare J 

Deliveries 

Landed 

Landed 




during the past fort- 

Stock, 20th 

Stock, ISth 




night. 


Sept., 1897. 

Sept,, 1896. 

Mahogany 

.Honduras 

Nicaraguan 

... 

Nil, 

ki 

141 Logs. 
130 “ 

1,097 Logs. 
775 

1,300 Logs. 
Nil, 


Mexican 


206 Logs. 

290 “ 

3,411 

.2,309 Logs. 


Panama 

... 

Nil. 

Nil. 

76 “ 

224 


African 


421 Logs. 

357 Logs, 

1,712 “ 

151 “ 


Cuba 

* 

801 ‘‘ 

291 “ 

2,174 “ 

4,665 “ 


St. Domingo 


Nil. 

1 

427 “ 

1,469 

746 

'Cedae.,.H..„ «... 

..Cuba 


1 Log. 

Nil. 

428 

Honduras 


Nil. 

tt 

85 “ 

37 


Mexican 

... 

116 Logs. 

62 Logs. 

824 “ 

26'i “ 


Paraguay 

... 

Nil. 

13 “ 

2,795 “ 

2,063 


Punta Arenas 

... 

it 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Pencil 


it 

57 Logs. 

1,420 Logs. 

1,912 Logs. 

BOSBWOOI) 

.Eio 


tt 

9 Planks 

243 Planks 

58 Planks 

Bahia 


ii 

19 “ 

650 “ 

330 “ 

WalkutWood 

..Italian 


30 Planks 

5 

656 

84 


Burrs 


Nil. 

7 Pieces. 

13 Pieces. 

22 Pieces 


American 


71 Logs. 

71 Logs. 

1,093 Logs, 

1,692 Logs. 


Black Sea 


Nil. ' 

44 “ 

399 “ 

388 ** 

Satin Wood 

.,St. Domingo 


26 Logs- 

Nil. 

457 ' 

224 ‘‘ 


Porto Rico 


Nil. 

It 

Nil. 

2 


Bahama 


« 

tt 


Nil. 

Ebony.,... 

..Oeylon,&c. 


*• 

ITon. 

233 Tons. 

151 Tons. 

Cocus Wood 

..Cuba, &c. 

.. 

6 Tons. 

17 “ 

43 “ 

14 ‘* 

Lignum ViTis 

..St. Domingo, &c. 

2 “ 

6 “ 

335 “ 

76 

Lancewood Spaes., 

..Cuba, &c. 

... 

260 Pieces, 

495 Pieces. 

8,800 Pieces. 

, 3,908 Pieces. 


CHDEOHILL & SIM, 

Brokers* 

THE RELATION BETWEEN RHYTHMIC GROWTH 
AND VARIETY IN CITRUS FRUITS- 

By Thomas Meehan, Botanist to the State Board of Agriculture;, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A* 

The recognition that growth is rhythmic, and not one continnoiw 
act, afiords a ready explanation of many phenomena otherwise in- 
explicable ; and this is well illustrated by a comparison of various forms 
of fruit in the orange and other varieties of the citrus tribe. 

OccassionaUy an orange may be found wholly formed inside of another 
orange, and more frequently an orange will be found projecting from 
the apex of another — that is partially enclosed, while in another which 
has been propagated as a distinct variety and called the Navel orange^ 
a very small attempt to form another fruit at the apex is generally seen 
giving the navel or umbilical appearance from which the variety 
derives its name. 

The morphological unity of the foliaceous and floral part of a plant 
being conceded, we conceive of the axis as being arrested in its long- 
itudinal development when a flower is being formed. In most oranges, 
we find the axis still extending a considerable distance into the fruit 
but varying very much in consistency in different varieties. Sometimes 
it is, quite woody, in others it is found cellular and so soft that it can he 
compressed between finger and thumb ; while in some — notably in a 
variety known as Tangierine there is rarely but a few lines of axi% 
usualy no axis at alL 
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Tlie rliytlimic wayes of growth, are not all of equal measure. As in 
Jumping a ditch, a boy may now rest exactly where he lands, and now 
have to continue several paces before final rest, so does the wave fore© 
in growth vary in intensity. In the process of the metamorphosis of a 
branoh with its various modes into a fiower and finally a fruit, the 
^ expenditure of force in the arrestation of axial growth and the develop- 
ment of the appendages to petals, stamens and carpels is exactly meted to 
the results, — now it is short of the mark, and the axis starts under 
-another rhythmic movement the next time to be arrested for good' 
' and all. 

It is this succession of growth rhythms that produces the double fruit 
oranges, but the phenomenon is not confined to the citrus tribe. In 
the formation of cones in the coniferous family, the branoh in its axial 
growth is usually wholly suppressed ; but occasionally, especially in the 
Larch where the tree is young and in a very vigorous condition, the 
growth- wave not being wholly exhausted, will make another venture, 
and a weak shoot from the apex of the cone results. In Rosacem the 
same phenomena are by no means uncommon. One rose blossom will 
push out from the centre of another, and a small branch bearing aminature 
pear has been known to spring from the crown of a pear of normal 
character beneath it 

The main purpose of this paper is to note the remarkable origin of 
the variety of orange known as the Tangierine, and this by reason of a 
singular variation in the character of the force in the rhythmic wave. 
In the primary wave, for some reason yet obscure, it is remarkably 
weak, and sends the greater part of its effort into the secondary one. 

What is usually the small orange within the larger in the double 
orange, or the minute orange in the apex of the navel variety, becomes 
the leading and only original fruit : 

Once in a while nature furnishes the absolute proof of this morpho- 
logical conception. It is not rare to have specimens of Tangierines in 
which are from five to ten abortive carpels at the base of the fruit. In 
these cases the well defined axis, usually in the common orange, runs 
through the lower abortion, to be suddenly and finally suppressed when 
the upper cycle of organs takes its turn to become fruit. The Tangierine 
has always a flattish or oblate form. The utter suppression of the axis 

the point of its formation naturally favouring a lateral growth. 

The key herewith furnished, will doubtless disclose to us the secret 
of the many forms which the citrus tribe often assumes. The length 
of the lemon as compared with the more globular orange is evidently 
due to a more rapid advance of the growth wave. This naturally 
leads to a more elongated form. This hypothesis is supported by 
examining a half section of the lemon taken longitudinally. The 
axis is much more apparent and more woody than in the orange. 
It will be found to have come to a rest at the apex of the oval, starting 
again as from a regular node on the branch, to form a new and weak 
axis through the nipple which forms such a distinguishing mark of the 
lemon as compared with the orange. The nipple is possibly the result 
of the secondary rhythmic growth, which in the Tangierine orange was 
able to advance to a perfect fruit. From the limited opportunities^ of 
examining large quantities of lemons from seedling trees, I have not 
Mr. fc). IVioxsy lately sent an interesting example. [Bd. Bn.] 
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Been aHe to demonstrate this as an actual fact as in the case of the^ 
orangej but I feel sure some one may meet with an abnormal specimen,, 
which will prove the point. 

The varying intensity of rhythmic waves of growth may come to be 
regarded as a leading factor in the development of form. These waves 
certainly have to do with the varying sexual characters of trees^ as I have 
shown in other papers. The fact brings us near to a certain knowledge 
of the origin of form, though we have still to learn what causes the 
variations in the intensity of these waves. Even in these , different 
forms of citrus fruits the varying forces affect fertility. In the case of’ 
the Tangierine orange, in which the secondary rhythm has been 
accelerated to such an extent as to cause abortion in the whole of the 
lower carpellary system, the seeds necessarily are not formed. In the 
case of the Navel, where the secondary wave has only drawn part of 
the force from the lower, it usually results in so much weakening of the 
latte! *s power that few or no seeds result. The Navel is usually a seed- 
less fruit. {FrcGeeding^ of the Academg of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia,) 

CEARA RUBBER. 

This Rubber was noticed in the Bulletin for March, 1895, and the re- 
sults were given that were obtained in the Public Gardens, 

The following lettter calls attention again to the subject. 

Messrs. Cross and Howard differ very much in their remarks on the 
elevation at which it grows. According to Mr. Cross, it would appear 
as if the elevation was not above 200 feet, whereas Mr. Howard has 
■ seen it at 3,600 feet. It would grow at greater elevations still in 
Jamaica, and it may be well to try it all over the island. Applications 
for a few plants to experiment with, slould be addressed to the Direc- 
tor of Public Gardens, Kingston P. 0. 

The price of rubber has risen since Messrs. Silver quoted 2s. 3d. per 
lb., as the value of some obtained from a tree in Hope Gardens, and’ 
Mr. Howard states that the price now is 3s. 3d. per lb. 

Jfr. JEsme Howard to His Excellency Sir H, A, Blake. 

Barbados, 2iid October, 1897. 

I have been travelling in Mexico and Braril for some months to exa-' 
mine the habits of the different rubber-producing plants of those coun- 
tries with a view to finding out which are the most suitable for planta- 
tions. In Ceara, Brazil, I bought several thousand seeds of the Mani- 
hot Qlaziom% which I think will grow well in many parts of the West 
Indies, meaning to distribute them in various islands for the pur- 
poses of experiment. It seems to me that parts of Jamaica would be 
weE suited for the cultivation of this tree, which produces a good rubber 
fetching at present where well collected and cured the second highest 
price of any rubber on the market, viz. about 3/3d. per lb. 

The Mmihoi ; GlaziovU will grow well on hill sides in a rocky and 
rather poor soil. '"We found it growing 'in Ceara up to a height of 
3,600 feet above the sea. It is a rapid grower and can be tapped in 
five , years after planting,’ provided it has grown well. I believe a 
rainfall of about 100 inches or more is; most suitable for it, ' but it will 
do with much less say 66 or 70 ’ inches, ' - ' 
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As I cannot go to Jamaica myself, I take the liberty of sending a 
packet of these seeds to yon, hoping that means may be found to try the"' 
plant in Jamaica. I fancy there are already one or two specimens in 
the Gardens at Castleton. The seeds before planting should haye a bit 
of the hard outer shell chipped off to allow water to get more readily at 
■the germ within, and cattle should be kept from the young plants 
ihey eat them very greedily. 

. CAROB OR LOCUST-EEAH TREE. 

[The Carob Tree has for many years been growing in some of the ■ 
Public Gardens, but has not proved to be satisfactory. It will probably 
grow in many dry rocky places in the island where the Giiango which 
hears a similar pod will not flourish ; hut the results obtained so far have 
not warranted a recommendation to Penkeepers to plant it. 

However, the following Foreign Office Report (No. 431, Sept. 1897), 
by Mr. Neville-Eolfe, H. M. Consul at Naples, places the matter in a 
new light, and efforts will be made to obtain grafted plants of the best 
variety. — Ed.'] 

Carol mitigation . — In the course of last spring a well-known gentle- 
man from South Africa made enquiries at this Consulate concerning the 
cultivation of the carob or locust-bean tree and the possibilities of its intro- 
duction into the Cape Colony. The carob is a tree the fruit of which 
consists of a long pod which not only forms excellent horse-food, but is 
very largely eaten by human beings, especially children, on account of 
its sweetness. The pods contain very hard beans which are useful only 
for seed, as horses leave them in their mangers, and if by chance they 
swallow them, it is found that they do not digest them. The tree bears,; 
moreover, thick dark ever-green foliage which gives a cool and grateful 
shade. It grows in many places in the Mediterranean where nothing else 
will grow, notably on the arid hills of Malta, and it seems certain that 
in the endless varieties of soil and climate to be met with in the Cape 
Colony there must be many districts where it* would grow freely. The 
successful result of such an experiment would he simply invaluable to- 
the colony if merely as a supply for horse-food, for one of the greatest 
difficulties in travelling at the Cape is to feed one^s horses, the price of 
forage in some districts being extremely high, and the supply often, 
distressingly short. Forage, moreover, as it consists of oats with their 
straw, is not readily portable, butcarohs enough for a pair of horses for 
a day can be carried in a small bag. The carob in Italy grows along- 
side the oranges and lemons, and there can be no reason why it sbould 
not grow with the magnificent orange trees of Wellington, and become 
as superior to the carob of Italy as the Cape orange tree is superior to 
its Italian prototype. In places like Graaf-Eeinet, and Aliwal North, 
the success of the experiment seems absolutely certain, while, judging 
from the way the tree prospers on the dry stone of Malta, where it 
grows with apparently no soil to help it, there is good hope that it might 
take kindly to the “Kopjes” near Colesberg, the bush veldt ofAhe^ 
Western coast, the lower slopes of the Drakenfelds or among the trees 
of the Knysna forest. , The writer being well acquainted with the Cape 
Colony has had much' pleasure in investigating the matter thoroughly,, 
and, after lengthened consultation with practical arboriculturists, the- 
Jolowing modus operand! has been decided upon. First, a sufficient 
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.quantity of seed will be sent out to grow a number of seedlings in, 
•different parts of tbe colony. These seeds will produce carobasters, 
which will not have a fruit worthy of the name till they are grafted. 
■'The strongest seedlings may be grafted in their third year, but it is of 
no use to graft until the plant is strong and well grown^ which may 
not be till it is five or even seven years old. 

General scheme, — A number of plants in pots will be grafted here 
next spring, repotted in larger pots with plenty of clay, and when the 
grafts have taken well the trees will be packed, the clay well soaked in. 
water, and it is confidently hoped that they will bear the journey satis- 
factorily, They will be sent from here in the month of February, and 
will probably travel via. England, which seems climatically preferable 
to the East Ooast route, by German steamer to Durban via Zanzibar. 
If the coincidence of the steamers can he secured they may reach Cape 
Town within a month of their desj)atch from here,or even less, but if not^ 
we have no doubt that the steamship company will see that the roots 
are keept carefully wetted while the trees are in bond at the port of 
origin. It is with the object of keeping the roots wet that they are now 
being repotted in stiff clay, a soil which is in itself favourable to the 
growth of the tree. 

Details . — Having thus given a general sketch of the scheme, it is 
necessary for its success to enter into minute detail as to the method to 
be employed in the cultivation of the trees. We will first take the 
plants to be exported two years hence, because these are ultimately the 
most important part of the subject. If they should succeed, the accli- 
matisatioa of the tree at the Cape is assured ; if they fail, the seedlings 
willbe comparatively valueless for want of grafts. It is the fixed opinion 
of people here who have studied the subject closely, that there would be 
no chance of grafts sent out arriving in a condition to be of any value 
whatever, so that it becomes absolutely necessary to send out the plants 
themselves ; besides, when the plants at the Cape were ready to be 
grafted, our grafts would be out of season here. 

Plants for grafting , — We have already secured some excellent plants,, 
from each of which a large number of grafts should be available. It 
does not seem possible to secure plants already grafted, for the reason 
that they are not usually grafted in pots, the operation being performed 
after they are planted out and have got a good hold on the soil which 
is to be their permanent home. We cannot graft these plants till May, 
1898, nor can we be sure of the success of the operation till May^ 1899^ 
when the plants will be sent out. The carob is a tree which cannot be 
transplanted on account of its tap-root, so that once planted it must 
main where it is ; it is therefore very essential to plant it in the right 
place to begin with. In the case of our plants it will be necessary to 
top them and to cut off every leaf, in order that the sap may not be 
exhausted by the foliage when it begin to rise. We shall consequently 
export mere skeletons to the colony, and here again we have another 
difficulty to contend with, namely, the change of season. The plants 
will leave here at the end of our winter, and will arrive at Cape Town 
at the beginning of the South African winter. They will thus have a 
great strain put upon their nature, and great care will have to be taken 
of them to enable them to overcome it. This care they will certainly 
have at the hands of the managers of the Botanical Gardens in the 
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Colony, so that this is one oi the least of our anxieties. The details in;, 
this report would therefore he unnecessary, but for the fact that as the* 
experiment will be tried on an important scale, and many of the plantS' 
till fall under the care of less capable hands, it is advisable to give very- 
clear instructions. 

Potting , — On the arrival at their destination the plants must be care- 
fully potted in garden mould, to which a little old farmyard manure' 
should he added, and the pots must be moved from time to time to pre- 
vent the plants striking a tap-root through the hole at the bottom of 
the pot into the soil, in which case they will certainly perish. They 
will not require very much water, in fact the climate of South Africa 
so much resembles that of Naples that were it not for the clay which we 
must send with them the plants would scarcely require water at all in 
the Cape winter. If, however, this clay gets hardened it may bill the 
rootlets which by that time will have spread into it, and give the tree 
a worse chance, so that the clay must be kept moist. It may be de- 
sired to plant the trees out at once, but this should not be done in 
windy weather, and on the whole it will be safer to pot them, at all 
events for a few months till they can recover from their journey. 

Seedlings , — ^With regard to the seedlings, they should be sown in pots 
with proper drainage, and in garden mould, with a slight sprinkling of 
old, short, farmyard manure. The greatest care must be taken to move 
the pots often enough to prevent a tap-root being struck through the pot 
into the ground beneath. Experiments may safely be made by sowing 
seeds in the spots where they are intended to remain, and grafting them 
when the plants come to maturity, but this should be done in enclosed 
gardens or places where the plants can be guaranteed from being 
choked by weeds, nibbled by sheep or game, or otherwise harassed in 
their early years. The carob grows freely in dry soils, but, economi- 
cally speaking, it has been found preferable to raise them in pots. The 
seeds will be sent out in the pods, as this has proved to be the best me- 
thod for their preservation. It is desirable to remove the beans from 
the pods, and soak the beans for four days before sowing them ; the seeds 
thus gets softened and germinates more rapidly. At Naples the seeds 
are sewn in Eebruary and March, but they are apt to sprout very un- 
equally. The majority grow freely and well, but some come up as late 
as October, and then generally develop weak plants. The strongest' 
seedlings may be potted at the end of the first year, or even as early as 
November ; the weaker ones at the close of the second. They must be' 
iept in pots till they are finally planted, as they will not bear transplant- 
ing, and windy weather should be avoided for these operations. The 
experiments conducted here show that it takes a minimum of four years 
and a maximum of seven to produce a plant. A stong plant may be 
planted out in safety in five years, but much depends on the skilful, 
care of the seedlings in the nursery. 

Cost of plants , — Each plant brought to maturity in this country m 
calculated to cost 8(f., and it has been found by experiments that it is 
cheaper in the long run to grow the plants in the nursery than to sow 
them in the, open ground. They are. not particular as to soil, and grow 
freely in clay, if not too wet, in sandy soils, and in the clefts of rocks^. 
where of course holes ,of about a cubic yard must he dug for them anA 
fiUed up with soil, drainage being provided in the ordinary way. 
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Mountain planting.— It is usually necessary to build a rampart of 
■stones in the shape of a crescent on the lower side of the hole to pre- 
Tent the soil from being washed away. On Kopjes’’ and hill sides the 
trees must be planted on such spots' as offer a position, unless the hill 
has s)il enough to be terraced, but on open arable land they should be 
planted in rows from 12 to 15 yards apart. The intervening ground 
can be used for garden crops, but these, must not be grown within four 
■feet of the young trees, although the ground round the trees may ad- 
wan tageously be dug over when the rest is prepared for cropping. Ex- 
hausting crops, such as corn and mealies, must not be grown, but cab- 
bages and garden produce generally will do no harm. 

Cf rafting . — It is better to let the plants obtain a strong growth be- 
fore attempting to graft them, the third year being about as early as it 
is prudent to do it. If a plant is very full of leaf it is desirable to leave 
it alone and not to graft it at all, for a reason which will appear below, 
and also because being leafy it may be taken to be a good variety. The 
season for grafting here is from the middle of May to the end of June, 
the graf fcer being careful to see that the bark opens easily. The best 
plan is to graft on the boughs and not on the stem, leaving the smaller 
boughs to utilise the winter deposit of sap, which may otherwise prove 
injurious to the grafts. These boughs can be out off in the following 
year. The carob can also be satisfactorily budded, or grafted by saw- 
ing off the trunk and cleaving it. In windy situations it will be neces- 
sary to bind canes to the grafted boughs to stiffen them, and to pre- 
vent the grafts from moving. The best two varieties of carob are both 
called here the Honey bag one bears a long narrow pod, the other a 
short wide one. 

The object of leaving a fair sprinkling (say 25 per cent.) of ungrafted 
trees in a grove is the following. The grafted tree produces almost ex- 
clusively female flowers, the ungrafted tree males. Unless these flowers 
are in due proportion there can be no crop ; and in fact this was the 
primary cause of the failure of a carob grove in Sicily, a cause which 
was discovered and remedied by Professor Bianca. In planting these 
trees on ordinary arable land great inequality will often be found in the 
plants, which arises from the fact that the carob cannot support water. 
Hence, where water accumulates in the subsoil the tree will not grow, 
whereas, where the water drains away, it will grow freely, and for this 
reason a hill side is the best situation for a grove. 

Prince Belmonie^s grove, — Some years ago the Italian Alpine Gluh 
agreed that it would be greatly to the advantage of South Italy, and 
would add materially to the attractions of the mountain scenery, if the 
Apennines, which are now for the most part quite bare, could be made 
' to grow trees such as there is every reason to believe that they did in 
more ancient times. They determined to consult Signor Savastaao, the 
professor of arboriculture in the school of agriculture at Portici near 
Naples, who gave it as his opinion that the mountains where thelentisk 
and the myrtle grow freely enough could be utilised to produce the 
more remunerative carob. To the obvious advantage of reifforesting the 
mountains, and thus adding to the rainfall, would be added to the pro- 
unction of a valuable crop where nothing saleable had grown before. 

The great carob-growing districts of South Italy are in the Bam 
'.TOgioh , ' on^ the Adriatic 'coast> ■:and' quantities are exported aanuaEj’ 
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'Eussia and central Europe from Brindisi and the other ports abng the 
eoast. Though the tree may be seen in almost any garden here, and is not 
tinoommonly found on the mountains, the only person who has made a 
hobby of its cnltiyation is the Prince of Belmonte, who has large pro- 
perties in the province of Salerno not far from the rains of Paestum. 
Besides planting several trees in his shrubbery, the Prince has a long 
■aveniie of them leading up to his house, which is particularly interesting^ 
and is, we believe, the only avenue of its kind. The trees are planted 7 
metres ..apart and the largest of them has a trank of 85 centimetres 
(about 2 feet 9 inches) in circumference. This tree is 18 years old^ and 
its top is from 6 to 7 metres in diameter, and 4 or 5 in height. In 
common with the other trees of the avenue the fruit is of the best des- 
cription, and each tree may be taken to yield annually 50 chilos, or say 
120 lbs. of fruit, worth here about 6 shillings. This may be spoken of 
as the ornamental part of the work, while the plantations of Licosa and 
Tresina are more on the scale of a commercial enterprise. They are 
both germane to our present purpose, as they show in what different 
circumstances the carob will grow and flourish. The Licosa grove ls in 
.a plain by the seaside, and the difference of the trees is very remarkable, 
some of them growing with great vigour, others not flourishing at all. 
The reason of this must be the existence of land-springs beneath the 
surface with which the weaker trees come into contact, and by which 
their growth is checked. There is no other apparent reason, and as the 
grove consists of about 1,500 trees there is scope for observation. The site is 
very much exposed to the wind, and in the first attempts at forming the 
grove as many as 70 per cent, of the plants were lost. There were 
other causes too which led up to this heavy loss, Eirst, the whole thing 
being an experiment, they did not know at what period and in what 
way it was best to graft the trees, and also the grafters had not any- 
thing like the skill which they hWe since acquired. 

The grove at Tresina is planted in altogether different conditions. 
Here we have a hilly country fully 1,000 feet above the sea, and here 
the outside loss of plants has been 20 per cent., which is not more than 
occurs in the planting of ordinary forest trees. The plantation consisted 
originally of 7,000 trees, but has been largely increased year by 
year, and the Prince expresses every confidence that in a few years^ time 
he will clothe the barren slopes with a mantle of luxuriant green. 
Professor Savastona asks very pertinently why, if these results can 
be obtained at Tresina, they should not be obtained elsewhere, and 
thousands of barren acres of Italian mountains be made useful and 
productive. And in fact, since he wrote upon the matter,, 
the spread of this cultivation has been steady and continuous. 
We have shown pretty plainly that Prince Belmonte has attained succes* 
only by patient experiments extending over a considerable number 
of years commercially speaking he is abundantly satisfied with the re- 
>sult8 obtained, but he does not relax his efforts. He rears some 8,000 
seedlings every year, and has a skilled staff to conduct all the necessary 
operatioQS with the result that he grows a valuable crop on ground 
which before was absolutely uuproduotive ; and if the landed proprietors 
of South Africa profit by his experience and are equally persevering^ 
and the tree as is anticipated, proceeds to grow like a wee^ its intro- 
'duction should form a mine of wealth to our industrous colonists. Ther®: 



is one important advantage that the carob has over other beans^ namely^,, 
that it does not require threshing. In feeding horses it is usual to^ 
break the pod into two or three pieces and to put it in the nose bag or 
manger mix with bran. 


CITRIC ACID. 

E,aw Material. 

Citric Acid is prepared from the fruit juice of three species of 
Citrus — the lemonj bergamot, and lime ; the first of these is the prin- 
cipal source of citric acid. Concentrated lemon juice is cliiefly im- 
ported from Sicily ; a very little comes from Naples or Sorrento, Coii-' 
centrated bergamot juice is prepared in Calabria and exported from 
Messina, Concentrated lime juice is imported in small quantity from 
Montserrat and Dominica. The lemon juice from Sicily is prepared 
by pressing the inferior fruit, from which the rind has previously been 
removed, for the manufacture of essence. The so-called single” juice 
is then boiled down till its sp. gr. equals 60^ on the citrometer (sp. 
gr, I 24) ; it then forms a dark brown, rather syrupy liquid. 

The total quantity of concentrated Sicilian and Italian juice im- 
ported to England in 1887, was equivalent to rather more than 3,400 
pipes of 108 gallons ; the amount used for the manufacture of citric 
acid was probably equivalent to 3,200 pipes, of lime juice, about 2,000 
puncheons of 110 gallons were imported in an unconcentrated condi- 
tion, and used for the preparation of beverages. About 200 pipes of 
concentrated lime juice were imported, and employed for the manufac- 
ture of citric acid. 

Lemon juice has its greatest acidity early in the season (November). 
The juice of the fine fruit, exported as lemons, has sp. gr. 1.03-1.04 ; 
it contains free acid equal to 11-13 oz. of citric acid per gallon. The 
inferior fruit pressed in Sicily yields a juice containing at the begin- 
ning of the season about 9 oz. of free acid per gallon, and at the end of 
the season a great deal less. 

There are other differences between the juice of fine lemon 
pressed in England, and the Sicilian juice employed for the manufac- 
ture of citric acid. The former contains very little combined organic 
acid, only about 2.5 p.c. of the total organic acid (freepfta combined) 
present. In unconcentrated Sicilian juice the combined acid is about 7-9 
p. c. of the total. Again, the English pressed juice contains hardly 
any organic acid save citric only absent 1 p. c. of the totaT organic acid 
being unprecipitahle as calcium citrate. In Sicilian juice about 8 p. c. 
of the total organic acid is unprecipitahle as calcium salt. 

The concentrated lemon juice from Sicily is reckoned of standard 
quffitj; when its sp. gr. is 1.24, and its acidity is equal to 64 oz. per 
gallon of nominal citric acid. In dealing with trade analysis it must, 
however, be borne in mind that the ‘‘ crystallised citric acid” of a trade 
certificate is not the crystallised acid of commerce, but an acid contain- 
ing only half the actual amount of water, an acid in fact having the 
atomic weight 201 instead of 210 

y (C, H3 0, H, 0.) ^ 

po reason can be given for this practice, which should certainly b© 
abolished. In the present article all quantities of citric acid will be ex- 
pressed in terms of the common crystallised acid. 
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The concentrated lemon juice from Sicily contains pretty uniformly 
'7-8 oz, per gallon of combined organic acid, equal to about 10 p c. of 
• the total organic acid (reckoned as citric) pzesent. Of the total organic 
acid about 10 p. c. is not precipitable as calcium salt, and is therefore 
not citric acid ; this proportion is, however, by no means constants 
Purchases of lemon juice are unfortunately still made on the basis of 
acM-ity, and not on the amount of precipitable acid present. Analyses 
of 895 pipes of concentrated lemon juice by Mr. (Irosjean have been 
published (Town Oham. Soc. Lond. 43,333). The average proportion of 
precipitable acid was 99-2 p. o. of the free acid, but the range of varia- 
tion was considerable, individual parcels of juice giving 81.1, 85.8, and 
103.6 of precipitable acid p. c. of free. 

Concentrated Bergamot juice has a similar sp. gr. to lemon juice, 
but a lower acidity ; it generally contains free acid equal to about 51 
02 . of citric acid per gallon. The quantity of combined organic acid 
is apparently similar to that in lemon juice, namely 7-8 02 . per gallon ; 
but the proportion of combined to total is higher, 12-13 p. c. The 
proportion of nnprecipitable acid is about 13 p. c. of the total. Mr. 
GrosjeaAs analyses of 90 pipes of Bergamot juice, show a mean of 98.4 
of -precipitable acid for 100 of acidity, the extremes being 95.4 and 
101,4. 

The nnconcentrated lime juice of Montserrat has a mean of sp. gr. 
of 1.036 ; it contains according to Conroy (Ph. J. 1883, 606) an aver- 
age of 7.84 p. c., or 12.54 oz. per gallon of free acid. The extremes 
observed were 6.70-10.05 p. c., equal to 10.7-16.1 oz. per gallon. 
The juice yields 0.43 p. c. of ash. It contains only a trace of sugar, 
Warington found the combined acid in two samples 5 p. c. of the 
total ; 10 p. c. of the total acid was not precipitable. 

Concentrated lime juice is a viscid liquid, sp. gr. 1.32, and with an 
.acidity averaging about 94 oz, of citric acid per gallon. The combined 
acid is about 8-9 oz. per gallon. The nnprecipitable acid is about 
10.14 p. c. of the total. The precipitable acid bears a lower proportion 
to the free than is the case with either lemon or bergamot j nice, the 
published analyses showing a mean of 93.8 of precipitable acid for 100 
of free. 

The nature of the organic acid, other than citric, present in lemon, 
bergamot, and lime juice has not been, determined. A little formic acid 
and acetic acid have been detected in cone nitrated juice , bat the prin- 
' cipal acids other than citric are clearly non-volatile and have soluble 
calcium salts. The acids most probably present are malic and aconitic. 

Besides lemon juice, some crude calcium citric, prepared in Sicily by 
precipitating lemon juice with chalk, is exported into England. It 
contains about 64 p. c. of citric acid. 

Process of Manufacture. 

The manufacture of citric acid from concentrated lemon juice is ex- 
tremely simple. A proper quantity of whiting (levigatid chalk) ia 
mixed with water, and heated by steam in a wooden vat provided with 
a revolving agitator ; the concentrated juice is then slowly pumped in, 
care being of course taken that the whiting is finally in small excess, 
the liquor never becomes neutral, however long boiling may be con- 
tinued, or however great is the excess of whiting present; tbe adjus - 
ment of juice and whiting is therefore effected by ascertaiiiifig if the 



liquor effervesceB with, more whiting, or the precipitate effervesces 
with more juice. The amount of nnneutralisecl acid is about 1-2|- p. c. 
of the original acidity of the juice. Pure citric acid is readily 
neutralised by whiting, malic jmd aconitic acid are not; the 
final acidity is thus possibly du«-» to the presence of these acids. Citric 
acid, however, is not neutralised by chalk if phosphates, and especially 
ferric phosphates, be presei'.t ; this fact will also explain the result. 
It is not advisable to neutralise completely by the use of lime, as vege- 
table impurities are then thrown down which are afterwards difficult 
to separate. 

The precipitated calcium citrate is washed with hot water on a filter. 
It is nest brought by the addidon of water to the state of thin cream, 
and decomposed, with constant agitation, by the addition of a small 
excess of sulphuric acid (sp, gr. 1.7.). The occurrence of an axcess of 
eulphiiric acid is known by the liquor affording a precipitate with a 
strong solution of calcium chloride after some minutes’ standing. 

The citric acid liquor is then separated from the gyjpsum, which is 
washed on a filter. The liquor is evaporated in shallow leaden baths 
by steam heat. Much gypsum is at first deposited, from this clear 
liquor is run off and further concentrated. When strong enough to 
crystalise, the hnt liquor is run into a wooden tub provided with an 
agitator, and the liquor is kept in constant motion while cooling ; by 
this process, known as granulation,’' the citric acid is obtained 
m a crystalline powder. The mother liquor is again concentrated, and 
^It again’ obtained by granulation* The process maybe repeated a 
third time. The liquor is then too dark and impure for further crystal- 
lisation, and is known as * old liquor.’ The granulated citric acid when 
drain, and if necessary slightly washed, is redissolved, decolourised by 
heating with animal charcoal (previously freed from phosphates by 
hydiochloric acid again concentrated to the crystallising point, and 
poured into leaden trays about 3 inches deep ; the crystals here formed 
are the citric acid of commerce. Citric acid thus prepared always con- 
tains a trace of lead. 

The ‘old liquor’ is diluted with water, and the citric acid it contains 
precipitated with an excess of whiting, exactly as in the case of the 
€>Tiginal juice. The liquor is never neutralised by the whiting; this 
may be either due to aconitic acid formed during the heating of the 
'oitric acid liquors, or to the presence of feiTic or aluminic phosphate 
derived from the whiting. 

Any considerable excess of sulphuric acid in the liquors, or any over- 
lieating, must be avoided, as occasioning decomposition of citric acid. 
The presence of iron or aluminium in the whiting also occasions loss^ 
as citric acid holding iron or aluminium in solution is not precipitated 
by calcium carbomite. In consequence of the nou-precipitation of iron 
m aluminium from citric solutions by whiting, the citric liquors of the 
factory remain nearly j^mre. however long the work may have been con- 
tinued, a result very different from what happens in the case of 
tartaric acid ; the purity of citric acid liquors is however obtained at the 
expense of some loss of citric acid. In a well-conducted factory the 
total loss during manufacture will amount to 12-15 p. c. of the citric 
acid in the juice. 

The total quantity ' of citric acid made in the United Kingdom in 



1887, was between 403 and 500ton% of which about half was expoi‘ted* 
About 15 tons were imported from Sicily ; this was the only import* 
The acid is chiefly used by calico-printers; it is also employed in the 
preparation of effervescing drinks and in medicine. — Thorpe^s 
Dictionat y of Applied Chemistry , 


FERNS: SYNOPTICAL LIST— XLVIIL 


Synoptical List, with descripnons, of the Ferns and Fern- Allies of Ja- 
maica, By G. S. Jen-uan, Superintendent Botanical Garden^ 
Benierara. 

2. Vittnria Uneata, Swartz. -Rootstock shortly repent, fasciculate, 
densely clothed with dark hair- like reticulated vserrate scales ; fronds linear, 
1-4 ft." i. -J-th ill. w., uniform, pendent in dense compact tufts, narrowed 
gradua ly and thickened at the base, but with no distinct stipes, glossy, 
deep green, thickly coriac ous but pliant while green ; openly depressed 
down the back, the under side rounded toward the base, margins as 
thick, but the edges siibrounded both above and beneath ; veins slender 
immersed and concealed, oblique, distant, forming narrow longitu- 
dinal nreohe ; sori sunk in thread-like very narrow uninterrupted sub- 
marginal grooves, PL Fil. t. 143. Eaton’s F’ern N. Am. PL 38. 

Very common on trees, esp ^cially on the banks of rivers at low 
altitu es, and on rocks and trees in tores is from sea level up to almost 
the very highest peaks Specimens from the mountain forests are 
dwarf and not often over a foot long. The finest plants grow on the 
branches of trees that overhang rivers among the lower hills. These 
are horse* ail -like, in dense pendent tufts, 2-4 ft. 1. The grooves are 
narrower and n arer the dge than in the last species, the substance 
thicker, and themargins not reduced, the corners being merelj’^ rounded. 

3 F. Kunze.- -Rootstock sub-i‘epent, very short, clothed 

with minute hair-like dark reticulated scales : stipites tufted, naked or 
oslightly scaly, dark purple, 1-3 in. L passi ig gradually into the dark- 
green fronds, which are linear-ligulate, pendmt, l-3-| ft. 1. l-fths in. 
w., firm, but pliant while fresh, very clear and translucent, the margins^ 
slightly thickened, the edge on the underside not rounded ; vt-ins 
immersed very oblique, long, forming very narrow greatly elongated 
ureohB ; sori submargioal, sunk in a naiTOW continuous thread like 
groove, falling short of the base and apex. 

Infrequent on the branches of trees over rivers, and in very wet 
forests, chiefly among the lower hills, hut ascending as high as 4,0i)0 
ic* altitude : most frequent on the banks of Ginger River. St. Mary, 
gathered also at Old England, below the Government Oinchona 
plantations. It grows chiefly in peaty matter, which accumulates 
~«bout the roots of Bromeliads and on decaying wood. There are only 
a few fronds to a single tuft, but the plants are generally aggregated 
in. a mass. In growth the fronds are exceedingly tramslucent so 
much so that the venation ran be clearly seen a yard or two away, iu 
favourable light. The lateral veins are nearly as strong as tho 
nxidvein ; there being no distinct midrib as in the preceding species^ 
above the base of the fronds. 
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4. F. remota^ Fee. — Rootstock slender, short, erect, the scales very 
iiiiiiute, reticulated, and dark ; stipites coespitose, erect, few to a plant,, 
purple, short, winged by the decurrent fronds to near the base ; fronds 
erect or siiberect, ft. 1. | in. w., tapering gradually both ways, 

the apex acaiiaiiiate, very rarely forked, pellucid, cliartaoeous, a bright 
glossy green, pale beneath, margins thin and slightly reflexed or 
bevelled, sometimes irregularly narrowed and forming a shallow notch 
in the line; midrib evident, raised on the upperside, the base dark 
purple; veins close, about 1 1. apart, connected exteriorly within the 
margin, and also casually interiorly ; sori forming a dark -brown band, 
superficial, or the receptacle, very slightly depressed, continuous or 
interrupted. 

Rare in forests on decaying logs of wood, growing in grass-like 
masses, gathered at Chesterfield, St. Mary. A well marked but rather 
anomalous species, distinguished by the superficial broadish bands of 
sori, the close veins, which casually form medial conn utions as well as 
the normal exterior anastomosis, and the distinct midrib. The veins 
though immersed (as is also the midrib) are slightly raised on the upper 
side, The texture while fresh is pellucid, and the colour a very fresh 
bright green. 


Genus XXXIV. T^nitis Swautz. 

Sori linear, continuous or interrupted, rarely in oblong patches, sub- 
marginal, intramarginal or medial, superficial or more or less impressed 
or sunk in a narrow farrow; veins freely reticulated or the veinlets 
connected by a transverse longitudinal vein, which forms a linear or 
elongated receptacle; fronds simple, furcate or pinnate, generally cori- 
aceous, naked or slightly scaly; rootstock shortly repent or free- 
creeping. 

A very small genus, much resembling the preceding, but dis- 
tinguished by its more superficial sori, generally copiously reticulated 
venation, stiffer and coriaceous texture of leaf, and erect or less pendent 
habit. There are barely a dozen species, all tropical, two-thirds of 
which are American, and the others Asiatic. They are all epiphytal^ 
growing on the branches and stems of trees, mostly in moist districts 
or situations. 

Fronds simple, — 1. T. Swartzii. 

2. T. angustifolia. 

3. T. lanceolata. 

1, T. Swarkii, Jenm. — Rootstock free-creeping, thick as slender 
cord, dark tomentose-scaly in the extending part; fronds scittered^ 
4-6 in 1. in or more wide, acuminate, tapering at the base and 
decurrent on the short purple petioles, which are |-1| in. 1 , elastico- 
coriaceous, opaq[ue, thinly sprinkled with minute peltate fimbriate-edged 
scales, underside paler than the upper, costae purple, thread-like 
upwards ; veins immersed, hidden or obscure, reticulated, the areolae 
elongated and parallel with the costae and margins , sori superficial,, 
intramarginal, continuous or interrupted, mostly in oblong patches in 
.small fronds, confined to the upper part. Qrammitk elongata, Swarte. 
MeGomrm^ Klotj^sch, Gymmgramma, Hook., Mett. 
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Common below 2,000 or 3,000 ft. altitude, growing on the steins of 
bushes and trees, generally near the ground. The fructification is ery 
variable, ranging from patches a tj^uarter of an inch, to unbroken Hues 
two or three inches long. The fronds with the longer lines of sori no- 
one would on first knowledge think of referring to any of the genera 
above quoted, and therefore I think the species is best associated with 
Tmnitis. Indeed narrow soriferous fronds might very readily be 
taken for branches of T. '^tircata, Willd. so near is the likeness. 

2. T. angiisti folia, B. Br.*- Eootstock rather slender, repent, densely 
clothed with dark, reticulated, hair- like, lacerate-edged, acuminate 
scales ; fronds linear-lanceolate, suberect or pendent, approximate, or 
rather tufted often, 1 - 1|' ft. 1. ^ in. or rather over wide, long tapering 
to the very acuminate apex, the same to the long-decurrent base, in which 
the petiole is hardly distinct, coriaceous, naked, the upper side darker, 
the margins entire, even, thin and rather reflexed, sometimes concealing 
the sori, the midrib evident beneath, purple in the low^er part ; veins 
immersed, copiously reticulated in elongated areolse, which run parallel 
with the costa) and margins ; sori continuous or interrupted, slightly 
within the margin, in a shallow or rather superficial groove falling- 
short of both apex and base PL FiL t. 140, Pteropsis, Desv. 

Frequent on the branches of trees close to rivers beLjw 2,000 ft. alti- 
tude, As in some of the species of Vittaria and other similar epiphy- 
tal ferns which grow without soil or vegetable matter, the roots are densely 
tomentose. The fronds resemble most those of Vittaria remota, but are 
longer, more opaque, and may at once be distinguished by the netted 
venation, which, however, is often quite concealed in the leathery opaque 
substance. In a young state the thin reflexed margins or outer edges 
of the grooves, more or less conceal the lines of sori, but at maturity they 
are exposed and form dark submarginal bands. 

3. T, lanceolata, R., Br. — Rootstock shortly repent with dense much 
matted root fibre ; stipites approximate or apart, chestnut-brown, 1-2 in. 
L, erect; fronds erect, lanceolate, ^-IJ ft. 1. f-l-| in. w. tapering both 
ways, upwards to a long somewhat contracted fertile part, the base de- 
current shortly more on one side than the other, coriaceous, stiff, naked, 
glossy, dark green, midrib distinct, the same colour as the frond, margins 
entire but repand ; veins freely reticulated, forming oblique meshes 
with free included veinlets ; soil marginal, confined to the upper part of 
the fronds in continuous or interrupted marginal lii es, superficial, or 
very slightly impressed at first ; PL Fil t. 132. l?teris lanceolata, 
Linn. Fteropsis, Desv. Paltonium, PresL Neurodium, Fee. 

Frequent on trees at low elevations growing in erect spreading 
patches, wfith densely matted roots. A broader, stiffer, and more lan- 
ceolate species than the last, and definitely marked by the bands of sori 
being more marginal and confined to the rather contracted upper third 
or less of the fronds, and by the different venation which has rather 
stronger main veins at intervals, with free included veinlets in the 
meshes. The venation shows distinctly on the upper side. The mar- 
gins are so repand that when dry they are quite wuxvy. 

Tribe XIII, Acrostiche/e. 

Fronds usually dimorphous, covering a wide range in form, cutting 
and habit, the fertile more or less contracted ; sori usually diffused 
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over the whole iincler surface (and occasionally tlie iipf'er) except on tlie 
racliis and costa3 ; sporangia stalked, compressed, girdled by a vertical 
jointed band, splitting when ripe transversely ; usually naked and des- 
titute of any involucral covering. 

This tribe as here viewed, and represented in this .Flora, coinpriseB- 
only a single large genus, in which regardless of diversity of habit, ve- 
nation and circumscription —which characters authors have adopted 
for dividing' it into sev^eral genera — are included ail those pla.iits which 
have luiked aiiiorj)lious sori, and though confessedly an lieterog’eneous 
assemblage, the character is an obvious and easily rerogiiised oiie. 
They are principally tropical subjects, and have their head-quarters 
on the islands and mainland of equatorial America, where about two- 
thirds of the known species exist, 

Gekus XXXV, Acrosticirtm, Link. 

Sori diffused in a uniformly even superficial layer ovca* the under, 
and ill a few cases the upper surface of the frond; wsteriio and fertile 
fronds (except in one case) distinct, the latter usmdly more or less con- 
tracted; venation free or variously anasi omosing ; habit and circumscrip- 
tion various. 

I'his well marked genus embraces about 200 species,, the majority of 
which are epiphytal subjects, living among moss and vegetable 
debris on. trees, rocks and decaying logs in, damp forests ; and of 
the rest, the majority lift themselves clear of the ground where they 
begin their growth, and ascend the nearest vertical surface by means 
of their creeping or scandent rhizomes; so that very few are strictly 
terrestrial. The barren fronds are permanent, usually for years, but 
the fertile, which are produced only in .-eason, and are herbaceous or 
menibraiions in substance, mature and p- rish in ti few w’eeks. Some 
species only fruit during a limited portion of the year, generally in the 
late summer months. 

Fronds simple. 

Veins free. 

Fronds nearly or quite naked. 

Fronds tapering at the base. 

yiipites ot barren fronds uaually under 1-2 in. L 

1. A. Herminieri, Bory.] 

Btipites of barren fronds usually over 2 hi. 1. 

2. A. gramineum, Jeim, 

b. A. simplex, Swartz. 

4. A, inocqualifidiimi, Jenin. 

5. A. alatum, Fee. 

6. A. viridifolium, Jeimi. 

^ 7. A. ohariaceuin, liaker. 

.Fronds si orlly tapering, euneate or rounded at the base. 
Stipites over 2 in’. 1. 

8. A. pallidum, Baker. 

■9, A. conform e, Swartz, 

lb A. latifolium, Swartz, 
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Fronds more or less paleaceous. 

Scales few« 

11. A. viscosum.j Swartz. 

12 A. Huacsaro, Euiz. 

Scales copious but not matted. 

18. A. tectum, Willd. 

14. A. aiiricomum, Kuiize. 

Scales matted. 

15. A. muscosum, Swartz. 

16. A. lepidotum, Willd. 

17. A. squamosum, Swartz. 

Scales cliiefly on the inargins and inidrib, paleaceous nr hair-like. 
Scales more hair-like than paleaceous more or less deciduous. 

18. A. hybridiim, Bory. 

Scales hair-like, confined chiefly to the margins and rib or spread 
over the surface. 

Scales chiefly on the margins, but spariugiy over the other 
surface. 


19, A. apoduiB, Kaulf. 

20 A. cubenso, Mett. 

Scales spread more freely over the surface. 

21. A. spathulatiim, Boxy. 
22- A. Liiideiii, Bory. 

28. A. ailiquoides, Jenni. 

24. A. viilosum, Swartz. 

Feins ai’eolated. 

Scales hair-like, scattered over the surfac 

26. A. crinituin, Linn. 

Fronds compound. 

Veins free. 

Fronds palmate or flabellate. 

26. A. peltatimi, Swartz. 

Fronds simply pinnate. 

27. A, sorbifoliiim, Linn. 

Fronds bi-tripinnate, 

28. A. osmundaceum, Hook. 

Veins united. 

Veins united only at the margin. 


29. A. cerviinnn, Swartz. 

Veins copiously areolated. 

Sporangia not mixed with corpuscles. 

30. A. nicotianmfoliuin, Swarte. 

31. A. alienum, Swartz. 
Sporangia mixed with corpuscles. 

32. A. aureiim, Linn* 

33. A. loniarioid'.s, Jonm, 
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OONTEIBUTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


Dibeahy, 

Bulletin B,. Gar. Kew. Bee. 3896. Jan. — Oct. 1897.5 [Kew,] 

Britisli Museum Betiirn, 1896-97. [Trustees.] 

Bot. Afogaziiie. Ang. -Oct. 1897. [purchased] 

Tropical Agriculturist. Aug. & Sept. 1897. [purchased.] 

Sugar Cane. Sept. & Oct.^ 1897. [Editor.] 

Sugar. Aiig.-Oct .5 1897. [Editor.] 

Phanii. Journal. Aug. -Oct. 1897. " . 

W. I. 4 & Com. Advertiser. Sept., 1897. [Editor.] 

Chemist & Druggist. Aug., Si-x^t., Oct., 1897. [Editor.] 

Produce World. Sept, & Oct., 1807. [Editor.] 

British Trade Journal. Sept. &Oct., 1897. [Editor.] 

Joiirn. Board of Agri., England. Sept. 1897. [Secretary.] 

Pield and other Experiments, Bothamstead. [Director.] 

Leaflet, Board of Agri., England. [Secy.] 

Bot. Gaz. Sept. 1897. [Editor.] 

Jciiirnai of Botany, Oct. 1897. [purchased,] 

Agr- Ledger, (India) 1807. [Govt. Print. Calcutta.] 

Proc. Agri. Hort, Soc., Madras, Aprl.-June, 1897. [Secretary.] 

Proc. Agri Soc., Trinidad. Sept., 1897. [Secretary.] 

Bulletin R. Bot. Gard. Trinidad. [Supt.] 

Report for 1896, Bot. St., Barbados. [Authors.] 

Report for 1896, Bot. St., St. Lucia. [Curator.] 

Agri. Gaz., R. South Wa^.es. July, Aug., 1897. [Dep, of Agri.] 

Sugar Journal, Queensland, Aug., Sept., 1897. [Editor.] 

Agri. Journ., Cape of G. Hope. Aug. & Sept., 1897. [Dept of Agri.] 

Revue Agricole. July & Aug., 1897. ]Editor.] 

Central African Planter. July, 1897. [Editor.] 

Ceylon Times. Aug.- Oct .,1897. [Editor.] 

MeteoroL Returns, St. Vincent. Jun e-Aug. [Curator.] 

Report Hort. Gard. Lucknow. 1896-97. [Supt.] 

Report Bot. Gard. Saharanpur. [Supt.] 

Report Cinchona Plant., Nilgiris, 1896-97. [Govt, of India.] 

Bot. Gard. & Miis., Berlin. Aug. & Sept., 1897. [Director.] 

Queensland Agri. Journ., Ang. 1897. [Editor.] 

Dep. of Land Record & Agri. India. Mar. 1897. 

Experiment Station Record U. S. A., IX. 1. [Director.] 

Bulletin Torrey Bot. Club. Sept., 1897. [Editor.] 

Am. Journ. of Pharm. Oct., Nov., 1897. [Editor.] 

Forester. Oct,, 1897. [Editor.] 

Montreal Pharm. Journ. Sept. & Oct., 1897. 

Trans. Acad., St. Louis, Sept., 1897. [Harvard Univ.] 

Proc American Acad, of Arts & Sc. Oct. 1897. [Harvard Dniv.] 

Bot. Gaz,, Sept., i ct., 1897. [Editor.] 

Photographs American Fungi. By C. G. Lloyd. [Author.] 

Antherozoids of Zamia, By H. J. Webber. [Author.] 

Some North American Conifeiae. By E. S. Baslin & H. Trimble. [Authors.] 
Propagating Citrus Fruits. By H. J. Webber. [Author,] 

Proefstation, Suikerriet, W. Java. [Editor.] 

Hawaiian Planters’ Monthly. Sept., 1897. [Editor.] 

Sucrerie Indigene et Ooloniale. Aug.-Oct., 1897. [Editor.] 

Bulletin deL’Herbier Boissier. Sept, 1897. [Conservateur.] 

Me^oriSy Bulhtin^ d Mecords have heen received Jrom the following Agricuh^' 
culinral Bx^eriment Stations, If, S, A, 

Arhurn, Alabama; TJniontown, Alabama; Tuesun, Arizona : Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas; Berkley, California; New Haven, Connecticut; Storrs, Connecticut; 
Lake City, Florida; Lafayette, Indiana; Ames, Iowa; Manhattan, Kansas; 
Lexington, Kentucky: Andubon Park, Louisiana; Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Orno, Maine; College Park, Maryland; Amherst; Massachusetts; Agricul- 
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tural College, Micliigan ; St. Anthony Park, Minnesota ; Agricultural Oolkge, 
Mississippi ; Lincoliij Nebraska; New Jersey ; Mesilla Park, New Mexico ; Geneva, 
New York; Ithaca, New Yoik; Baleigh, North Carolina ; Fargo, North Dakota; 
Wooster, Ohio ; State College, Pensylvania ; Kingston, Khode Island ; Brookings, 
South Dakota; Knoxville, Tennesse College Station Texas; Burlington, Ver- 
moBt; Blacksburg, Virginia ; Madison, Wisconsin ; Laramie, Wyoming; Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


Seeds. 

From Frank Walker^ Launceston^ Tasmania. 
Leptospefmum laevigatnm 


Eucalyptus 

Risdoni 

E. 

cord at a 

E. 

urnigera 

E. 

Gunni 

E. 

coccifera 

Helichrysum antennarium 

H. 

rosmarinifoliiim 

H. 

baccharoides 


Elandfordia marginata 
Styphelia Biliardierii 

From Botanic Gardens^ Trinidad . — 
Aristolochia gigas, var. Sturtevantii 
From JDr. Flaxion^ Kingston . — 
Sapodilla 

From Lady Blake, Moneague.- 
Habenaria macroceratitis. 


Olearia stellulata, var. angnstifolia 
0. persoonioides 
Anopterus glandulosus 
Pimelea drupacea 
Acacia longifoiia 
Clematis gentian oides 
Telopea truncata 
Drimys aromatica 
Casuarina distyia 
Metrosideros tomentosa 
Sprengelia incariiata 
Troche carpa thymifolia 


Plants. 


CASTLETON GARDENS* 

JuLTf. 


In Floweb. 


In Fbtjit. 


Averrhoa Bilimbi, Linn 
(The Bilimbi, E. Indies) 
Andirainermis, H. B. & K. 

(Cabbage bark tree, W. Indies, Brazil) 
Baphia nitida, Lodd 
(Cam Wood, W. Africa) 

Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 

(Butterfly tree, India & China) 

Brexia madagascariensis, Thou. 
(Madagascar) 

Brownea Eosa-de-monte, Berg. 

(Kosa-de-monte, Trop. S. America 
Oalophyllum Galaba, Jacq. 

(Santa Maria, West Indies Trop. 
Amer.) 

Caryocar nuciferum, Linn. 

(Sonari, or Butter nut, Guiana) 

Cassia siamea, Lam. 

(India & Malaya) 

Castilioa elastica, Cerv. 

(Central America Rubber, Cntr. Amr.) 
Cerbera fruticosa, Boxb, 

(Burma) 

Clerodendron macrosiphon, Hook. f. 
(Trop. Africa) 

Oocos botryophora, Mart, j 

(A Brazilian Palm) I 


CsBSalpinia Sappan, Linn. 

(Sappan Wood, E. Indies) 

Oarapa guianensis, 

(Crab-wood, Guiana) 

Cocos botryophora, Mart. 

(A Brazilian Palm) 

Cynometra americana, Vog, 

(Trop. America) 

Eugenia malaccensis, Id, nil. 

(Malay Apple, Malay Islands) 
Garcinia indica, Ohoisy 
(Kokam Butter, India) 

Garcinia Morelia, Desroiiss 
(Gamboge tree, E. Indies) 

Gmelina asiatica, Linn. 

(An East Indian tree) 

Heritiera macro phy 11a, Wall. 

(Looking-glass tree, India, Burma). 
Imbricaria maxima, Poir. 

(Mauritius <& Bourbon) 

Michelia Champ aca, Linn. 

(Champac tree, India) 

Omplialea triandra, Linn. 

(Cob-nut, Trop. America) 

Pachira aquatica, Aubl, 

(Pachira, Trop, America) 
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In Floaveh. 

In Feuit. 

Cordia alba, Boem. & Sciiult. i 

Tlie Wliite Cherry tree, W. Indies 
Cynometra americ.-iua, Y og. 

(Trop. America) 

Dipieryx odorata, Willd. 

('roiiquiii Bean, Gjiyeiine) 

.Heritiera macrophylla. Wall. 

(Looking glass tree, India, Burma) 
Hyopliorbe Vei’schafielri, H. WeiidL 
(A Palm from Rodriguess Island) 
Lagerstroemia Flos^reginm, Retz. 

(Queen’s Plower, India & Burma) 
Michelia, Cliampaca, Linn. 

(Champac tree, India) : 

Myroxylun toluiferum, H. B. & K. 

(Balaam of Toly, Trop, America) 
I^eriiim Oleander, Linn, var. alba 

(Whit© Oleander, Mediterranean Re- 
gion) 

Norantea guianensis, AubL 
(Norantea, Guiana & Brazil) 

Oniphalea fcriandri, Linn. 

(Oob-nut, Trop. America) 

Oreodoxa regia, S. B . & R. 

(Royal Palm, Cuba) 

Fachira aquatica, AubL 
(Pachira, Trop, American) 

Ptei ocarpus Draco, Linn, 

(Dragon’s Blood tree, Trop. America) 
Pterospermxim lancesefolium, Koxb, 

(An East Indian tree) ' 

Semeoarpua Anacardium, Linn, 
(Marking-nut Tree, India) 

Sterculia oatihaginensis, Cav. 

(Chica, Trop America) 

Stevensonia grandifolia, F, Duncan 
(Palm from the Seychelle Islands) 

Fachira Barrigon, Seem 
(Barrigon, Panama) 

Posocjueria longiflora, AubL 
(Guiana) 

Petcrocarpiis indicus, Willd. 

(Rose Wood, B, Indies &.Ohina) 
Terminalia Arjnna, Bedd. 

(Arjnn tree, India & Ceylon) 

Vanilla planifolia, Andr. 

(Vanilla, Trop. America) 

Victoria regia, LindL 

(Royal Water-lily, Guiana) 


August. 


In Flowee, 

— — — 

In FntJxx. 

A cacia cy anophy 11a Lindl . 

(Blue-leaved Acacia, Australia) 
Artocarpus Lokopcha, Eoxb. 

(Indian Breadfruit, India & Malaya) 
Averhoa Carambola, Linn 
(Oarambola, India and China) 

BapMa nitida, Lodd. 

(0am- Wood, W. Africa) 

, Bauhinia variegata, Linn 

(Butterfly tree, India & China) 
Bignonia maguifica. Bull 

(Colombian Bignonia, Colombia) 

.Brexia naadagascariensis, Thou. 

(Madagascar) ' 

t Oananga odorata, Hook, f . &> Thomas . 
(Cananga, Hang, India) 

Castilloa elastics, Cerv. 

(Centr. American Rubber, Central 
America) 

Chrysaiidocarpus liitesoens, Wend, 

! (A Mari tins Palm) 

Couroupita guianensis, AubL 
(Cannon-ball tree, Trop. Amer.) 
Copernicia cerifera, Mart, 

(Wax Palm, Brazil) 

Cynometra americana, Vog. 

(Trop. America) 

Dilienia indica, Linn. 

(Dillenia, B. Indies) 
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i-N Flower. 


If Fpjtit. 


Browiiea Bosa-de^nioiite, Berg. 

(RoBa-de-moutej Trop, S. America) 
Oaiopliyllum Calaba, J acq. 

(Santa- Maria, W. Indies & Trop.Amer- 
ica) 

Caryocar nuciferiimj Liini. | 

(Souari or Butter-nut, Guiana) I 

Cordia alba, Roem. & Scliulfi. 

( Tlie White Cherry-tree, VY. Indies) 
Coiiroupita giiianensis, Linn . 

(Cannon-ball tree, 'I rop. America) 
Davidsonia pruriens, F. Mueil. 
(Australia) 

Eichornia speciosa, Kiinfcli 

(Water Hyacinth, Troj). America) 
Erythrina umbrosa, H. H, &K. 

(Bois Immortelle, S. .America) 
Erythroxylon Coca, Lam. 

(Coca, Andes) 

Eugenia malaccensis, Linn. 

(Malay Apple, ^lalay Lsiaiids) 
Gelonimii, nmltiflorurn, A. Juss. 

(India, China & Malaya) 

Hevea brasiliensis, Miiell. Arg. 

(Para Rubber, Brazil) 

Manihot Glaziovii, Mueil. Arg. ^ 

(Ceara Rubber, Brasil) 

■Mesua ferrea, Linn 
(Naghas Tree, India) 

Miconia magnifica, Triana 
(Mexico) 

Musa coccinea, Andr. 

(A bright red flowering Banana. China) 

Horantea guianensis, Aubl. 

(Norantea, Guiana & Brazil) 

Noronhea emarginata, Thou. 

(A Madaga.scar Tree) 

Omphalea triaiidra, Linn. 

(Cob nut, Trop. America) 

Oreodoxa regia, H. B, & K. 

(Royal Palm, Cuba) 

Rterocai'pus Draco, Linn. 

(Dragon^s Bloud tree, Trop. America) 
Sanchezianobilis, Hook. 1 
(Ecuador) 

Sarcocephalus esculentus, Afzeh 
(Sierra Leone Peach, Upper Guinea) 
Semecarpus Anac irdium, Linn. 

(Marking-nut trt-e, India) 

Stevensonia gran difolia, F, Duncan) 
(Palm from theSeycheile Islands) 
Tabernmmoittami Waiiichiana, Steud. 
(Sumatra) 

"Terminalia Arjuna, Bedd. 

■ (Arjun Tree, India & Ceylon) 


Diospyros discolor, Willd, 

(Maboln Ebony, Philippines) 
Garcinia indica, choisy. 

(Kokam Butter, India) 

Hevea brasilieii&is, Mueil, Arg. 

(Para Rubber, Brazil) 

Imbricaria maxima, Poir) 

(Mauritius & Bourbon) 

Michelia Champaca, Linn. 

(Champac tree, Imlia) 

Omphalea triandra, Linn, 

(Cob-nut, Trop. America) 

Oreodoxa regia, fl. B- & K. 

(Royal Palm, Cuba) 

Pachira Barrigon, Seem. 

(Barrigon, Panama) 

Phyilanthns Einblica, Linn. 

(The Emblic Myrobalaii, India & 
Burma) 

Samadera, indica, Gtertn. 

(Samadera, India & Ceylon) 
Sarcocephalus esciilentus, Afzei. 
(Sierra Leone Peach, Upper Guinea.) 
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Sbptembeb. 


In Feuit« 


Wormia Burbidgei, Hook. f. 

(Borneo) 

Acacia cyanopliylla, Lindl. 

(Bine- leaved Acacia, Australia) 
Aliamaiida iieiiifolia. Hook. 

(Brazil) 

Ardisia tiniMia, Sw. 

(Jamaica) 

Artocarpus Lacooclia, Boxb. 

(Indian Breadfruit, India & Malaya) 
Csesalpinia Sappau, Linn. 

(Sappan Wood, East Indies) 

Cassia bacilJaris, Linn, 

(Trop- America) 

Cassia glaiica, Lam. 

(Glaucous Cassia, E. Indies, & Aus- 
tralia) 

Cassia sianiea, Lam. 

(India & Malaya) 

Conostegia speciosa, l^aud. 

(Panama) 

Coccoloba latifolia Lam. 

(S. America) 

Cordiaalba, Roem. Scliuit. 

(The White Cherry tree, W. Indies) 
Crinum Moorei, Hook. 1, 

(South Africa) 

Croton Tiglium, Linn. 

(Croton- oil tree, India & Malaya) 
Bavidsonia pruriens, F.Muell. 
(Australia) 

Derris dalbergioides, Baker 
(Burma, Malaya) 

Diospyros inontaiia, Roxb. 

(An Ebony tree from India) 

Billenia indica, Linn. 

(Billenia, E. Indies) 

Eriobotiya japonica, Lindl. 

(Loquat, China & Japan) 

Ei^thrina unibrosa, H.. B. & K. 

(Bois Immortelle, S. America) 

Eugenia brasiliensis, Lam. 

(Brazil Cherry) 

Eugenia malaocensis, Linn, 

(Malay Apple^ Malay Islands) 
Heliconia Bihai, Linn. 

(Wild Banana, W. Indies & Trop 
America.) 

Heritiera macrophyila, Wall. 

(Looking-glass tr^e. India, Burma) 
Hymenocallis earibsea, Herb. 

(Oarribman Lily, West Indies) 
Manihot Glaziovii, Muell. Arg. 

^Ceara Rubber, Brazil) 

Mimusopa Eiengi, Linn. 

(Elengi, India) 

Musa coceinea, Andr. 

(A bright red flowering Banana, CMna.) 


Averrhoa Carambola, Linn. 

(Carambola, India & China) 
Cananga odorata, Hook. f. & Thoms. 

(Oananga, Ilarg. India) 

Couroupita guianensis, Aubl. 

(Cannon-ball tree. Trop. ’America) 
Billenia, indica, Linn. 

(Billenia, E, Indies) 

Biospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony, Philippines) 
Eriobotrya japonica, Lindl. 

(Loquat, China & Japan) 
Eiythroxylon Coca, Lam. 

(Coca, Andes) 

Oarcinia Mangostaiia, Linn 

(Mangosteen, Malay Archipelago) ^ 
Landolpliia Kirkii, Dyer 

(Rubber V ine, Africa,) 

Manihot Glaziovii, Muell. Arg. 

(Oearea Rubber, Brazil) 

Mauritia flexuosa Linn. £. 

(ItaPalm, Brazil & Guiana) 
Horonhia emarginata, Thou. 

(A Madagascar Tree) 

Omphalea triandra, Linn. 

(Cob-nut, Trop. America) 
Tabernmmontana longiflora, Benth„ 

(Trop. America.) 
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liT Flowee 


Myroxylum toluiferum, H. B. & K.) 

(Balsalm of Tolu, Trop America) 

BTapoleona imperialis, Beauv. 

(Fapoleonaj W. Africa) 

Noraiitea guiaiienBis, A-tibl. 

(N'orantea, Guiana & Brazil) 

Oncidium* Lanceanum, Liiidl. 

(Orchid from Guiana) 

Oucidium Papilio, Lindl. ^ 

(Butterfly Orchid, Trinidad) 

Pachira aquatica, Abbl. 

(Pachira, Panama) 

Peristeriaelata, Hook. 

(El Spirito Santo, or Dove Orchid, 
Panama) 

Phyllanthua nivosus, Bull. 

(Pacific Islands) 

Piper nigrum, Linn. 

(Black Pepper, India & Malaya) 

Pterocarpus Draco, Linn. 

(Dragon’s Blood tree, Trop. America.) 
Quassia amara, Linn. 

(Quassia, Surinam) 

Pavenala madagascariensis, J . P. Gmel. 

(Travellers Tree, Madagascar) 

Sanchezia nobilis, Hook. £. 

(Ecuador) 

Stevensonia grandifolia, F. Duncan 
(Palm from Seychelle Islands) 

Yanda tricolor, Lindi. 

(An Orchid from Java) 

Wagatea gpicata, Dalz. 

(East Indies) 

Zizyphus Jujuba, Lam. 

(Jujube tree, India & Malaya) 

OCTOBEE. 


In Feuit. 


In Fuowee. 


Gananga odorata, Hook, f . Ss Thoms. 

(Cananga, Hang. India) 

Cassia bacillaris, Linn. 

(Trop. America) 

■Cassia glauca, Lam. 

(Glaucous Cassia, E. Indies.) 
Clarodendron macrosiphon, HookJ f. 

(Trop. Africa) 

Colvillea racamosa, Boj. 

(A Madagascar tree) 

Combretum coooineum, Lam. 

(Madagascar, Mauritius) 

Oordia alba, Roem. & Schult. 

(The White Cherry tree : W. Indies) 
Cynometra americana, Yog. 

(Trop. America) 

Diiienia indica, Linn. 

(Dillenia, E. Indies) 

Eugenia caryophyllata, Thunb . 

(OloY® tree, Moluccas) 


In Fruit. 


Adenanthera pavonina, Linn. 

(Eed-bead tree, Trop. Asia & Mal- 
aya) 

Averrhoa Oarambola, Linu. 

(Carambola, India China) 
Barringtonia Batonica, Forat. 

(Barringtonia, E. Indies) 

Bauhinia variegata, Linn, 

(Butterfly tree, India & China) 
Osesalpinia Sappan, Linn. 

(Sap pan Wood, E. Indies) 
Gananga odorata, Hook. f. & Thoms » 
(Oananga, Hang, India) 

Cocos botryophora, Mart. 

(A Brazilian Palm) 

Oouroupita guianensis, Aubl. 

(Cannon-ball tree, Trop. Amer.) 
Diospyroa discolor, Willd 
(Mabola Ebony, Philippines) 



l2T PiOWER. 


i'p.UIT. 


Eugenia, brasiliensis, Lam. 

(Braaii Cherry) 

Eriobofiiya japonica, Lindl. 

(Loqiifi.tj China & Japan) 

Ficus indica, Linn. 

(Banyan tree, Trop. Asia & Malaya) 
Ficus rhododendrifolia, Mi<]. 

(Himalayan Begion) 

Garcinia Mangostana, Linn. 

(Mangosteen. Malay Archipelago) 
Gmelina asiatica, Linn. 

(An East Indian tree) 

Hevea brasiliensis, MiielL Arg. 

(Para Bnbber, Brazil) 

Manihot Glaziovii, Muell, Arg. 

(Ceara Bubber, Brazil) 

Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

(Kaghas tree, India) 

Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 

(The Indian Mulberry, Trop. Asia & 
Australia) 

Myroxyion toluiferum, H. B. & K. 

(Balsam of Tolu, Trop. America) 
Musa cocoinea, An dr. 

(A bright red flowering Banana, China) 
Pachira aquatica, Aubl. 

(Guiana) 

Pterooarpus Draco, Linn. 

(Dragon’s Blood tree, Trop. America) 
Semecarpus Anacardiunx, Linn. f. 

(Marking nut tree, India) 

Swartaia graudiflora. Wild. 

(Swartzia, Trop. America) 
Trach^lobium vernicosum, Oliver. 

(Copal tree, Madagascar) 

Nov] 


Brythroxylon Coca, Lam. 

(Coca, Andes) 

Garcinia Mangostana, Linn. 

(Mangosteen, Malay Arcliipelago) 
Moiinda citri folia, Linn 

(The Indian Mulberry, Tyop. A.da 
& Australia) 

Myristica fragrajis, Hoatt. 

(Nutmeg tree, East Indies) 
NorouMa emarginata, Thou. 

(A Madaga.scar tree) 

Ochna Kirkii, Oliver 
(Trop. Africa) 

Omphalea triandra, Linn. 

(Cob-nut, Trop. America,) 

Pachira aquatica, Au bi. 

(Pacliii’a, Panama) 

Posoqueria longiflor ubl. 

(Guiana) 

Semecarpus Anacardiunx, Linn. f. 

(Marking nut tree, India) 
Terminalia Arjuna, Lmn. 

(Arjun tree, India & Ceylon^ 


In Flowbk. 


Amherstia nobilis, Wall. 

(Amherstia, India & Malacca) 
Bauhinia nxegalandra, Griseb, 
(West Imlies) 

Cfesalpinia Sappan, Linn, 
^Sappan Wood, E. Indies) 
Cattleya Skinne i, Lindl. 

(Orchid from Guatemala) 
Dendrobium PhalBenopsis, Fitzg. 

(An Australian Orchid) 
Biospyris discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony, Phillipines) 
Biiienia indica, Linn. 

(Dillenia, B. Indies) 
Brythrina Crista-galli, Linn. 
^Scarlet Coraltree : Braiil) 


In PjatiiT. 


Bixa Oi-ellana 

(Annatto, W. Indies & Trop, Amer, 
Csesalpinia Sappan, Linn, 

(Bappan Wood, E. Indies) 
Conostegia speriosa, Naud ; 
(^Panama) 

Bipteryx odorafea, Willd. 

TonquinBean, Cayenne) 
Eriobotrya japonica, Lindl. 

(Loquat, China & Japan) 

Ellettaria oardamomurn, Mat on. 

(Cardamon, India) 

Garcinia Mangostana, Linn. 

(Mangosteen, Malay Archipelago). 
Gmelina asiatica, Linn, 

(Aa East Indian tree) 

Noronhia emarginata, Thou. 

(A Madagascar Tree) 
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In Flower. 


In Fruit. 


Fagr«a obovata, ¥’alL 
(E. I ft dies) 

Gmelina asiatica, Li mi. 

(An East Indian tree) 

Hedychiuin coroiiarinm, Koen 
(G-inger Lily, East Indies) 
lafiora lasiflora, Sm. 

(ixora: Tr<»p. Africa) 

Landolphia florida, Beiifch. 

(Riibbe - Vine,' W. Africa) 

Mesiia ferrea, Linn. 

(Naglias Tree, India) 

Musa coccinea, An dr. - 

(A bright red dowering banana, China): 
Sandia maculat®, DO. 

(Trop. Africa) 

Mhodoleia Championi, Hook. 

(Small tree f om Hong Kong) 

Sfcifftia Oh ysantha, Mikaii. 

(Stifftia, Brazil) 

Swartzia £/randiflora, W illd. 

(Swartzia, Trop. America) 
Tabernaemontana longiflora, Benth. 

(Trop. Africa) 

®l?©ctona grandis, Linn, f. 

(Teak, India) 

Terminal] a Arjnna, Bedd. 

(Arjun Tree, India & Ceylon) 


Semeoarpiis Anacardium, Linn. 
(Marking Nut tree, India) 


December. 


In Flower, 


Amherstia nobilis, Wall. 

(Amherstia,India & Malaya) 

Aleurites triloba, Forst. 

(Indian Walnut, Trop. Asia) 
Artooarpiis Lakoocha, Roxb. 

(Indian Bread fruit, India & Malaya) 
Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 

(Butterfly tree, India & Ohina) 
Beaumontia grandiflora. Wall. I 

( Beaumont ia, E. Indies) 

Brownea Rosa- de-monte, Berg. 

(Rosa-de-monte, Trop. S. Amer.) 
Cananga odorata, Hook, f, & Thoms. 

(Cananga, Hang. India) 

Carapa guianensis, AubL 

(Crab wood, Guiana) ; 

Caryocar imciferum, Linn. j 

(Souari, or Butter-nut, Guiana) ' 
Cittssia glauca, Lam. 

(Glaucous Cassia, E. Indies) 

Cassia grandis, Linn. ! 

(West Indies & Trop. America) 

Cassia siamea, Lam. | 

(India A Malaya) j 


In Fruit, 


Andira iiiermis, H. B. K. 

(Cabbage-bark tree, W. Indies) 
Barringtonia Butonica, Forst. 

(Barringtonia, E, Indies) 

Bixa Orellana, Linn. 

(Annatto, W. Indies & Trop, Amer.) 
Cananga odorata, Hook. f. and Thoms. 

(Cananga, Hang. India) 
Oinnamomum zeylanioum, Nees. 

(Cinnamon, Ceylon) 

Oolvillea racemosa, Boj. 

(A Madagascar Tree) 

Conostegia speciosa, Naud, 

(Panama) 

Couroupita guianensis, Aubl. 

(Cannon-ball Tree, Trop. Amer*) 
Diospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony, Philippines) 
Eriobotrya japonioa, Lindl, 

(Loquat : Ohina & Japan) 
Erythroxylon Coca, Ltm. 

<Coca: Andes) 

Fagraea obovata, Wall 
(E. Indies) 
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If Fiwer.. 


Cinnamomtim zeylanicum, Nees. 

(Cinnamon, Ceylon) 

Cola acuminata, Schott & ISiirH. 

(Kola Kilt, W. Trop. Africa) 
Ooinbretiun coccinea, Lam. 

( Madagascar, Man ritiiiis) 

Diospyros discolor, Willd. 

(Mabola Ebony, Philippines) 

Dypsis madagasoariensis, Hort. 

(A. Palm, Madagascar) 

Erythrina nmbrosa, H. B. & K, 

(Bois Immortelle, S Amer.) 

Eugenia caryopliyllata, Thunb. 

(Glove tree, Moluccas) 

Eryfchroxylon Coca, Lam, 

(Coca, Andes) 

Eagrssa obovata, Wall. 

(E. Indies) j 

Hibiscus elatus, Linn. 

(Blue or Mountain Malioe, W. Indies) 
Musa rosacea, Jacq. 

(A reddish-lilac dowering banana, S. 

China) 

Musa coccinea, Andr. 

(A red flowering banana, China) 
jSfapoleona imperialis, Beauv. 

(Napoleona, W. Africa) 

Norantea guianensis, Abul. 

(Norantea, Guiana & Brazil) 

Bhodoleia Championi, Hook. 

(Small tre# from Hong Kong) 

Stifftia Chrysantha, Mikan 

(Stifl’tia, Brazil) 

Tectona grandis, Linn. £. 

(Teak, India) 

Victoria regia, Lindl. 

(Boyal Water-lily, Guiana) 


Ilf Ebuit. 


Garcinia Morelia, Desroiiss 
(Gamboge tree, B, Indies) 

Garcinia Mangos tana, Linn. 

(Mangosteea, Malay Archipelago) 
Hibiscus elatus, Linn. 

(Blue or Mountain Maho©,^ W. In- 
dies) 

Manihot Glaziovii, Muell. Arg. 

(Oeara Rubber, Brazil) 

Musa coccinea, Andr. 

(A bright red flowering Banana, 
China) 

Myristica fragrans, Houtt. 

(Kutmeg tree, E. Indies) 

Napoleona imperialis, Beauv. 

(Napoleona, W, Africa) 

Noronhia emarginata, Thou. 

(A Madagascar tree) 

Omphalea triandra, Linn. 

(Cob-nut, Trop. Amer.) 

Posoqueria longiflora, Aubl. 

(Guiana) 

Seinecarpus Anacardiurn, Linn. f. 

(Marking Nut tree, India) 

Swartzia grandiflora, Willd. 

(Swartzia, Trop. America) 
Terminalia Arjuna, Linn. 

( Arj an tree, India & Ceylon) 


[Issued 10th December, 1897.] 
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OK THE GARDENS. 

Hope Gardens. 

In my Report for the year ended 31 st March, 1892, 1 stated that the 
total number of plants distributed from Oastleton Garden during the 
previous 12|' years amounted to 220,000. During this past single year 
about 26b000 plants have been sent out from Hope Gardens alone 
which is now the chief distributing centre. To grow and distribute in 
one year more than a quarter of a million of plants is a large nursery 
business, especially as the plants are not at all of one kind, but veiy 
varied in every respect. 

A packing shed is very much ‘required to protect those who are put- 
ting up thd^ plants from the rains, as it is mainly during the seasons^^ 
that plants are distributed. A seed-house is also required for growing 
^ seedlings in. 

Attention is ' being paid to getting the right kind of shade trees im 
^the Nursery, as too dense a shade weakens the plants. 
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A few of the seedling canes promise well, especially Mo. 95, but the^ 
majority will he discarded after finally testing with the Polariscope. 

Experiments are being still c^mtinned with the Grape Vines. From 
a large number of varieties imported from the Eoyal Horticultural 
Society's Gardens at Chiswick and elseyp-here, probably only 2 or3 kinds^^ 
will be found suitable for growing in Jamaica. Varieties of 
American Grapes and some Persian Grapes have also been imported^ 
one of the latter has fruited, and proves to be a small sweek .grape 
without seeds. A Black Hamburgh Vine bore fruit, ripening in ApriL 
An effort will be made to get an earlier bearing next season. 

The Superintendent is paying particular attention to the selection of 
good Eipley Pines, and points out a curious fact in connection with the 
marking of the leaf of the Green Eipley. If there is a broad red stripe 
in the centre of the leaf, the fruit will turn out good ; in other cases the 
fruit goes into holes at the bottom and is attacked by ants. Experi-” 
ments were made with different manures, but no difference was noticed. 

Experiments were also made in manuring bananas, but as the water 
%r irrigation was cut off to keep other plants supplied during the 
drought, no results were obtained. 

With regard to budding Oranges, it is still a question what kind of 
stock is the most suitable both for the lowlands and for elevations of 
2,000 to 3,000 feet. At Hope trials are being made of Seville Orange, 
Sweet Orange and Eough Lemon. The Eough Lemon stocks grow’ 
Eest in the early stages, hut a considerable time must elapse before any 
definite information can be gained about their subsequent growth and 
their freedom from gumming and other diseases. 

From experience of our plantation of Eamie, it is quite evident that in 
dry districts like Hope it is quite useless to try this cultivation. What 
might be done under constant irrigation such as can be had near Spanish 
Town, cannot be ascertained at Hope, as the water is frequently locked 
off for several hours during the day. 

The Superintendent has found that the public prefer to pay Is. each, 
for Eoses obtained by circumposition to 4d. for those raised from cut- 
tings, and the Eoses at Hope are now all propagated by the former 
method. 

I Orchids, Gannas and Pot plants generally have made a good show 
during the year. 

Slow progress is being made with the extension of the Botaiiio 
Ourden as distinct from the Nurseries, and plantations of economie 
plants, but naturally the latter have the first claim on our attention 
A few trees have however been planted out. 

The boys of the Industrial School are being taught in the Gardens 
mm the same lines as before, and are making good progress. 

The number of visitors to Hope Gardens during the year has been:, 
more than twelve thousand. When the Electric Tram Line is con- 
structed, and runs past the gates, several alterations must be made 
provide for the comfort and pleasure of the visitors, who will then come 
in much larger numbers. 

Oastletok Gardens. 

The attention of the Superintendent at Castleton has this year beea 
.chiefly devoted to the work of thinning overgrown parts of the Garden^,. 
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-©peaing up new portions, giving better views of the river and freer 
access to it, extending the nurseries, and improving facilities for pro-” 
pagation. 

It is satisfactory to find that the young Durian is so far doing well 
There is a tree in the Bath Garden, but it has never fruited. The 
young plants at Hope have died, so that it is a matter of some anxiety 
that the Oastleton plant should get a chance of fruiting. It is said to 
hear a most delicious fruit, so delicious that one learns to neglect its re- 
volting smell. 

The Superintendent has the credit of being the first at Oastleton to 
induce the Black Pepper plants to fruit. It requires some managementj 
and in the East it is not allowed to climb higher than about 10 feet, the 
tips being tben trained downwards. 

The Liberian Coffee continues to bear good crops, and is perfectly 
healthy in contrast to that at Hope, which evidently suffers from want 
of moisture. At Hope it is impossible to give all the water that it can 
have on the irrigation lands near Spanish Town, and great interest is 
felt in the future of the plantations there. But certainly where there 
is no possibility of irrigation, it is necessary before planting Liberian 
Coffee to ascertain whether the rainfall is equal rather to that of 
Oastleton than of Hope. 

The Garden is drawing increased numbers of visitors every year ; as 
many as 160 a day have on occasions visited Oastleton. There is no 
doubt that the railway to Annotto Bay has induced many to go who 
would not otherwise have done so, even although there is a drive from., 
the Station of 9 or 10 miles, ascending nearly 600 feet. 

Hill Gardens, 

The work of getting the Orange Grove into good order has been 
continued. Fencing and roadmaking operations have been continued. 
The work of weeding has been heavy, and experiments are being 
carried out with growing leguminous plants to keep down weeds, and 
to increase the nitrogen in the soil. 

The stock plants of species of Citrus are growing well, though many 
of those imported from California died. Large numbers of seedlings 
and budded plants have been raised and distributed. 

Fodder plants, vegetables and canes for settlers have received atten- 
tion. The potatoes supplied for seed by the Agricultural Society were 
not suitable, and the results were non better tbun we expected. 

The Bermuda Lily trial shows that while the bulbs multiply quickly, 
there is no interval of cessation of growth during which they can be 
taken up, and dried off for export. The only chance seems to be to 
catch them whilst in flower, lift them then, and cut off the stem when 
withered 

Several thousands of seedlings of the West Indian Cedar have been 
grown, and distributed to settlers and others, thus encouraging re- 
■afforesting on a small scale. 

As Coffee Planters have lately had some difficulty in providing- 
plants for themselves, aud have asked for supplies from the Gardens^ 
nurseries have been formed, and plant s will soon be ready for distri- 
bution, 

Seedl of Cinchona officinalis (Crown Bark) is now sent every year by 
'.request of the Government of India to the Cinchona Plantations on the' 
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Nilgiris^ as it has been stated that the bark of trees grown from seed, 
obtained there has deteriorated in quality. 

Qnioine has been mannfactured on the Nilgiris since 1889» It is put 
np in five grain powders, and sold at a very small charge at 1,550 Post 
Offices throughout the Presidency of Madras. The nominal charge 
made enables the poorest to obtain quinine in his need, and this was 
the original reason for the introduction of the Cinchona trees from 
South America. 

The receipts at the Nilgiris Plantations for last year on theisale of 
quinine, febrifuge, bark, etc., amounted to 147,527 rupees, while the 
expenditure was 78,317 rupees, showing a gain of 69,210 rupees. 

Kingston Public Q-abben. 

The railings for enclosing the lawns have been obtained, and will 
doubtless make a great improvement in the appearance of the garden. 

The vote for the garden is inadequate, and does not really suffice 
for the maintenance in a proper condition. The pathways require to 
be gravelled, the Band Stand and railings round it should be painted, 
and there are many improvements which could be made with a larger 
vote. 

Several of the large Ficus trees have died without apparent cause, 
unless it be that the soil round their roots has become quite exhausted i. 

Bath Gabpen. 

The Garden at Bath is in fair condition, considering the small ex- 
penditure, and the drought. If it had not been for the well in the 
garden, the plants would have suffered considerably ; the inhabitants 
nlso of the town were so short of water that they were glad to have the 
opportunity of supplying themselves from the well. 

King’s House Gardens. 

The other Public Gardens have their various special uses, besides 
serving as Botanic Gardens, special attention is paid at Hope to 
the economic cultures of cane, piues, etc. : at the Hill Gardens, species 
of Citrus ; at Castleton where the conditions are so favourable for 
tropical vegetation, the Mangosteen, Amherstia, Palms, etc., are culti- 
vated ; the Parade Garden is a City Garden. The gardens attached 
to King’s House have also their particular f nnotion, which is to serve 
as a pleasure garden attached to the residence of the Governor. The 
object is not to form a collection of plants interesting only to the 
planter and the botanist, but mainly to grow such as are pleasing te 
the eye. 

A lily "tank has been provided and a Victoria regia planted in it. 
It is circular in outline, 3 feet deep, except in the centre where it is 5 
feet deep. The overflow water will be utilised for the growth of Nel- 
tnnbium and other suitable aquatics. 

EDITCATIOKAL. 

Practical Instruction. 

The Department concerns itself with giving practical instruction on 
the lines of^^'the greatest good of the greatest number.” While oc- 
casionally time can be spared for individuals, I can only for the most 
|)art; 'work on our present system, and send an Instructor where the 
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danaand from one district comes from a large number of people. It i® 
most gratifying to find that the efforts made to supply instruction meet 
witli snob a bearty response and grateful appreciation. 

It is in tbe fields in actual touch witb tbe soil and the plants that 
real good is done. The cultiyators kno^ their own difficulties ; they 
are quick and ready to assimilate ideas which are obyicusly improTe- 
ments on their own practice, especially when examples, such as pruned 
cocoa trees, are left on their grounds by the Instructor as models to be 
watched and followed day after day and year by year. 

Schools. 

Although instruction is sometimes also afforded to school children, it 
is not possible to give the continual repetitions which are necessary 
with children who are not so intent on earning their bread as their pa- 
rents. What is absolutely necessary is a daily instilling of element- 
ary agricultural ideas into the minds of the children by their school 
teachers. 

Hope Industrial School. 

The Hope Industrial School at Hope Gardens is giving a good 
training to a small number of boys which will fit them for agricultural 
work when they leave. 

The Superintending Inspector of Schools writes : — The Hope In- 
dustrial School obtained at last inspection the total number of marks 
qualifying it for a first class, but failed to reach first class standard in 
writing. It takes a better position as an elementary school than six- 
sevenths of the schools of the Island.” 

The hoys over 12 years of age have only 2 hours a day at reading,,, 
writing and arithmetic in school, and those under 12 only 3 hours at 
the usual school subjects; the former working the rest of the time in 
the Hope Gardens, and the latter in and around the school buildings. 

All have half an bourns daily instruction by the Superintendent of 
Hope Gardens in the theory and practice of gardening. There is no 
doubt in my mind that this practical teaching and questioning on the- 
work that they are occupied with during most of the day, sharpens 
their wits, and enables them to make better use of i heir time in school. 

The following is from Mr. A J. Hopwood^s Eeport, Master in charge, 
the 1st April, 1896, there were 27 boys in the Insiitution. 
During the year 15 boys were admitted, 3 were discharged, 1 abscond- 
ed, his time expiring shortly after, 7 were transferred to Stony Hill, and 
1 to Alpha Cottage, and 1 died in the TJnion Poor House. The* 
mumher of boys at the end of the year was 29, the increase being 2. 
The average rate of increase for the past six years has been 2. Of 
the boys transferred to Stony Hill, 2 were for repeated acts of miscon- 
duct, 4 because they had been committed foj; criminal offences, and one 
was a case of Yaws. One of the boys discharged was delivered to a 
relative on special application; one is now working in the Hope Gar- 
dens ; the third obtained private employment. 

The daily .routine has been kept up. Of the 42 hoys who have- 
been more or less inmates of the Institution during the year, 19 were 
boys above, and 23 boys below 12 years of age. The older boys have 
worked in the Hope Gardens for l|, and 3 hours in the morning and 
afternoon respectively : the younger boys have been occupied as usual 
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in keeping the bniMings and grounds in order. In general tke boys: 
have been engaged as customary in performing various domestic duties^ 
and in the planting and caring of fruit trees and ornamentel shrub®. 

^^On the 1st October an important change took place in the ciirri-" 
culum for boys above 12 years of age, in consequence of which they 
have been spending 1 2 hours only in the Elementary school instead 
of 18 as formerly. 

The demonstrations by the Superintendent at Hope Gardens have 
been regularly attended by all the boys. Lessons have been given, 
during the School year in cultivation of grapes, cocoa, coffee, pineapples 
and oranges, including proper methods of applying remedial measures 
for scale insects. They have also had short courses on the structure of 
plants and on gardening operations. 

‘^The Elementary School was examined on the 13th August by E. B 
Strickland, Esq. and took 56 marks, a total increase of 8 marks. The 
full 6 marks in Elementary Science (including Practical teaching in 
Agriculture) was obtained. With regard to the above mentioned 
change which took place in the curriculum for hoys above 12 years 
of age, the 12 hours have been exclusively devoted to reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and elementary geometrical drawing, Scripture being 
included in the I’eading lessons and explained on Sunday. The boys 
below 12 years have been instructed as usual in all the subjects pre- 
scribed by the Code. 

The buildings are all in good order. General painting and the 
erection of a Verandah around the additional Dormitory by the Public 
Works Department were carried out in the early part of the year. 
A portion of the Stables has also been altered into two small rooms. 

The health of the boys has been on the whole good. A boy 
suffering from skin-disease in an aggravated form (Pemphigus) was 
sent by order of the Surgeon to the Union Poor House on the 9tli 
July. He got almost well, and for a time improved, but symptoms 
of tuberculosis rapidly developed, and be died there on the 21st 
October. Another boy who had remittent fever was removed to tho 
Public Hospital on the 25th November and returned on the 5th Jan- 
uary. A very delicate boy suffering from an attack of influeniaa witk 
a tendency to tuberculosis — necessitating the employment of a tem-^ 
porary Nurse — was also removed to the Public Hospital on the 6th Jan- 
uary and returned on the 20th February, In addition to general, 
directions in cases of accidents, notes on nursing have been furnished 
from time to time by Dr. Cargill. 

Two changes took place among the Warders during the year — one 
in the month of June and the other in the month oPOctober. The 
staff, consists of the Master in charge, two Warders, and a woman ag 
Cook, who does as much as possible the duties of a Matron. 

Prayers have been read daily in the Institution, and the Sunday 
Schools have been regularly held. On Sunday the hoys as usual aitend 
Public Service at the Grove Church — religious instruction being given 
at the School once, and occasionally twice a week by Rev. H. F, Kirton. 

The best interest has been shown in the School. On the occasion 
of his visit on 11th May, His Excellency Sir Henry Blake was accom- 
mnied by Hon. E. Parsons, Gustos of the Cayman Islands. The Official 
visitors have been Honbles, Jas. AHwood, (Actg, Col Secy.) W« 
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^¥awcett, T, Capper, Dr. 0. B. Mosse, S. 0. Burke : Their LordsH;^' 
'ike Bishop of Jamaica and Bishop 'Gordon, Eev. H. H. Isaacs and 
A. Eohinson, Esq. On Christmas Eve Mrs. Cradwick, as on other 
Public Holidays distributed gifts of different kinds to the boys from 
herself, Miss Cooper of St. Andrew, and Miss Usher and Mrs. McEea 
of Kingston. This kindness was much appreciated by all the boya 
'The boys were fall allowed to join the Annual Treat at Shortwood 
Industrial School on the 6th January — being kindly invited by Miss 
Johnson. They thoroughly enjoyed themselves as on former occasions.. 
A free MagicLantern Entertainment was kindly given in the School 
room by Messrs. C. J, Brandon and Son of Kingston on the 24tli- 
- 'March. It was greatly enjoyed by the boys. Mr. 0. H, Grossett of 
Port Antonio was good enough to present the School with a number 
of coco-nut sprouts — a gift which was also much appreciated.” 

Eeports on Pbactical Ikstkitction. 

The following reports are by Mr. Cradwick ; — 

Portland and St. Mary. 

I beg to make the following Eeport on demonstrations given in 
’ Portland and St. Mary : — 

Tuesday, 14th April, 1896. Tranquillity. Demonstrated in the 
School room to about 7 0 of the School children, afterwards in the 
ground of Mr. Eobt. W. Murray, on the planting of kola, chocolate, 
coffee, budding of oranges, pruning of chocolate and coffee. Gave 
instruction as to the curing of coffee and cocoa, and distributed 
leaflets on growing and curing cocoa and kola. 

Mr. Murray has made good use of the instruction imparted to him 
during my previous visits, and was very pleased to see me back again 
to get still further instruction. His cultivation of over thirty acres 
of cocoa, coffee and kola is very creditable to him. 

Three other land owners attended the demonstration, and these also 
testified to the benefits they had derived from the demonstrations ; they 
were particularly interested in the orange budding. 

Kola, coffee, cocoa and oranges all grow most luxuriantly. I 
measured kola trees 2 years of age, which were 14 feet high. The 
trees had leaves over 20 inches in length. Kola plants 10 months oM 
had attained a height of 5 feet. An orange tree 8 years old bore 112 
oranges. A tree from seeds planted December, 1893, bore in Autunm 
of 1895 eighteen fruits. 

Wednesday, 15th. Charles Town. Gave a demonstration in the fields 
of Mr. Jos. Welsh early in the morning, on budding oranges, pruning 
cocoa, coffee, and also dilated strongly on the evils of crowding plants, 
'.and of mixing up crops. 

There were a good many kola trees about 10 years of age, none of 
which fruited before they were 7 years old. But I do not think that 
they can he taken as a fair test as to the time trees would bear in the 
locality, as they were planted far too near to coco-nuts, to say nothing 
of cocoa, bananas, canes, etc,, which must have retarded the fruiting 
^period for some 2 or 3 years. Then a demonstration was given in the 
fields of Mr. Prestwich, who had attended previous demonstrations in. 
Mr. Sutherland’s fields, and had honestly endeavoured to carry out the 
..instructions given. But as his cocoa and coffee were much older tham 
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Mr Sntterlaiid’s and tad gone wrong before my -visits^ lie waylaid me'"- 
cm my way to Cbarles Town in order to get mstrnction on bis own oM-, 
trees. 

Still fiirtber along tbe road another settler, Mr. Wallen, was wait- 
ing for me to inspect Ms field. The inspection deyeloped into another ■ 
demonstration. Mr. Wallen had made excellent use of the instruction^, 
'gained the previous year, and the further instruction imparted to sO' 
energetic and intelligent a man was a very pleasant task. 

Later lectured in the Charles Town Schoolroom to about 80 adults^^ ■ 
and a large number of school children, and afterwards gave a lengthy 
demonstration in the field of Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Sutherland’s field was in quite yoimg chocolate when I first 
visited Charles Town, and has been the place selected by me on each 
visit for the chief demonstration. Although a little is left to be de- 
sired in the way of thinning out the trees, the field is such a vast im- 
provement on the usual style that it serves admirably as a model to 
others, especially as it is quite close to the important BufiE Bay Eiver 
Valley road. 

Thursday, 16th, Belvedere. An extremely wet morning quite spoiled 
the day, as the people in this very scattered district did not expect to 
see me at all, only four men appearing, but these four were thoroughly 
in earnest and very grateful for previous advice. In the two fields 
visited, Mr. Thos. Gray’s and Mr. Henry Colthirst’s, the improvement 
observable from last year was very great, end the two gentlemen were 
very grateful fox the great improvement which is visible in their fields. 

Friday, 17th, Enfield. The Rector, Rev. W. Taylor, said, that in 
consequence of the late heavy and continuous rains he had been unable 
to hold any services on Sunday, and in consequence, although, he saidj, 
the people were very anxious to see me, it was impossible for them to* 
he fully aware of my coming, and only six people turned up. Two of 
these had come a long distance on the off chance, and were particularly 
anxious to get a lesson in budding. A demonstration was given in the 
grounds of Mr. C. Maxwell on pruning coffee, cocoa, planting kola and 
budding oranges. Mr. 0, Maxwell’s cultivation has greatly improved 
since my previous visit, and he expressed great gratitude for the help I 
I had been to him. 

Monday, 20th, Black Hill and Rodney Hall Valley. Although the 
morning was fine, noon saw heavy showers of rain which continued 
throughout the afternoon, and although people here were quite keen 
on the meeting only about 10 people turned up. A lengthy demon- 
stration was an impossibility, two short oues were given however one in 
Mr. Francis Minott’s ground and one in Mr. liter’s, the demonstrations 
being on pruning and transplanting coffee, pruning cocoa and on the 
forlmg and draining of the heavy land and the budding of oranges. 

Tuesday 21st, Swift River. Lectured in the Schoolroom to about a 
dozen people and a number of school children and afterw;ards demon- 
strated in the fields of Mr. Winter and Mr. Holworthy on buddings 
pruning and planting coffee and cocoa, also inspected the Teacher’s 
garden and gave him advice as to its better management and the better 
arrangement of it, on a definite plan, and pointed out to him the evils 
of mixing up his crops. 

Wednesday 22nd, Byhrook. Only four people turned up at Bybrooky, 
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two Messrs. Burgess and Mr. Sutherland. The whole afternoon was- 
apent in. their fields. The Messrs. Burgess were very anxious that I 
ahould visit their lands last year and as there was so small an atten- 
dance this year I gave them the benefit of it. They had made good 
use of the information gained last year and I am sure the instruction, 
imparted this year will also be put to a good use by them. The three 
lours occupied by the demonstration on pruning coffee^ cocoa, budding- 
oranges and giving advice on various matters in connection with the 
soil was quite enough for one day, for most of the land was steeper than- 
the roof of a house. I also discussed the curing of produce with them 
and gave advice on it. 

Thursday 23rd, Birnamwood. Not a soul was present at Birnamwood,. 
so devoted the afternoon to the School Children. The school is large 
and comprises many boys and girls apparently of about 16 years of age 
they appear to he much interested in Agriculture. 

Last year in the Glebe I dug round and manured an old and very 
forlorn-looking coffee tree, the scholars then being present, the im- 
provement e:^ibited by the tree this year is little short of marveUoua 
and is a standing object lesson much observed by all the people and the 
boys and girls of the school. The whole piece of coffee has vastly im- 
proved having been manured and forked and pruned to some extent by 
Mr. Cole by my advice. 

General report on the tour. I was disappointed at the small number 
of people who attended hut the weather was very had both before and 
during my journey ; only one day had been fine during the preceding 
week, and I had but one fine during the tour, consequently the people 
had quite given up expecting me. But at the same time I was very 
much encouraged by the improvement visible in several of the grounds 
visited, 

I noticed throughout each of the different valleys visited that oranges 
looked exceptionally well, no borer or ants trouble them. I saw no 
signs of dying back at the points of the branches or any other signs of 
delicacy of the trees, most of the trees had a quantity of fine fruit 
ripening up and a huge crop of the regular season’s fruit as well. Some 
trees must have had four or five hundred fruits ripening up now. The 
valleys on the north side appear to me to be the finest land of any I 
have seen for orange cultivation hut almost the whole of the land on 
the route of the new mountain road is well adapted to the cultivation*. 
On the noith side the risk of the trees suffering from drought is re- 
duced to a minimum and the finest produced is of the finest in flavour 
and appearance. 

The land on the north side is also admirably adapted for kola and 
cocoa, and the higher lands for coffee. At Mr. Mason’s property nut- 
megs are also growing beautifully ; plants four years of age are 10 to 12 
feet high and have commenced to bear. His cocoa has yielded three 
times as much this year as last, a wonderful rate of increase due to good 
cultivation. Mr. Mason’s cocoa-dryer leaves little to be desired ; it has 
a drying capacity of 10 barrels and will dry freshly washed chocolate^ 
in 48 hours without danger of burning. 

WesTMOREX AND . 

I beg to report that on Saturday the 29th of August, 1896, I went 
to the Bluefields district of Westmoreland for the purpose of lecturing; 
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■ there on fruit culture, and also inspecting the sites wHoh Mr. Laurence' 
Tate is willing to offer to the G-overnment for the purpose of establish- 
ing an experimental fruit farm. 

On Monday the 31st August I inspected the various sites which Mr*. 
Tate is willing to give the lease of for a term of years. 

I Jfirst carefully inspected the sites proposed on his own property 
•'"Sliafston'^, then preceded to Grand Vale, the owner of which Mr. King, 
is willing to grant the lease of any land the Government might select. 
I examined the proposed sites on Grand Vale, after which we visited. 

Foresf ^ another property owned by Mr. King. I went carefully over 
the different pieces of land which Mr, Tate thought might prove suit- 
able and finally came to the conclusion that Foresfi^ would be the most 
advisable spot to advise the Government to select if they decide to' 
establish the fruit farm. 

Shafston” grows grapes well, and a great advantage ia having the 
farm there would be that it would be immediately under the eye o£ 
Mr. Tate, who is a very enthusiastic cultivator. But there is not a 
very large population near Shafston, and the people who live there- 
abouts are apparently better off than those people who live in the 
district round Forest, 

Grand Vale” is wet with a clay soil not suited for grapes, and is 
out of the way. 

Forest is situated almost entirely in St. Elizabeth, and near a poor 
district called The Grove.” It is extremely hot, has a fine black sandy 
loam soil, and is well drained. It would be admirably adapted for am 
experimental grape plantation and could he easily visited by a large 
population who apparently would he only too glad to find a method o£ 
increasing their incomes. 

That most of the district from Black Eiver to Ferris is well adapted 
for grape culture is abundantly proved by the vines which are already- 
growing in several yards.” These vines are very badly treated, yefc 
they grow and bear much better than one could expect. 

The grapes found fruiting, with the exception of those at Shafston^ 
are the Black Barbarossa, a grape of poor flavour, but large and showy 
and evidently one capable of existing under tbe greatest difliculties. 

At Shafston Mr. Tate has the following fruiting vines : — Barbarossa, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Gros Colmar, Foster's Seedling, Eaisin cle 
Calabre, Black Hamburgh, Black Alicante. 

The first named was fruiting very heavily, the second almost eejuaUy 
so, while of course there is no grape to be compared to it for flavour. 
As far as I could judge from one visit, there are only four grapes worth 
growing in that district, the two just mentioned, Foster' s Seedling®^ 
and Black Hamburgh. Foster's Seedling grows most vigouroiisly, and 
although not a fine flavoured grape, it fruits heavily and is a nice look- 
ing grape. 

Black Hamburgh” is not a vigorous grower hut it hears a grape 
that ripens two or three weeks sooner than any of the others. It also 
ripens all the berries on a bunch together which many of the other 
Mack grapes do not. This is especially the case with Barbarossa and ifc 
is a great draw -hack to it, half a dozen green berries often spoiling the 
.‘appearance of an otherwise grand bunch. 

Tuesday, September Ist. Demonstrated at Salem on budding orangey 
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'tliniiiing grapes, and pruning coffee. A good and appreciative audience 
"of over 50 men. At Salem there is a large vine of the Barbarossa 
'variety which has borne heavily for between twenty and thirty years. 

St. Ann. 

I beg to submit the following Report on a lecturing tour in the Parish 
of St. Ann. 

Monday, March 29th, 1897, Bamboo. I walked about the district 
with the Bev. J. P. Hall, made myself known to the people whom I 
saw working in their grounds, had little chats with them, showed them 
how to bud, and in this 'way awakened an interest in the district that 
wdll I am sure lead to good results. 

Tuesday, March 30th. Lectured to a meeting of five or six hundred 
people in the Tabernacle at St. Jeand’ Arc, one of the biggest meetings 
that I had ever had, owing to its being thoroughly advertised by the 
Hon. Dr. Johnston. 

Wednesday, March 31st. Spent the day in looking over various 
cultivations which I had visited the year before and was much pleased 
to see the improvements, and to hear from the owners that the improve- 
ments were entirely due to my efforts on previous visits. At night 
lectured in the Court House to an assembly of about 60 men, nearly all 
landowners and men of the right stamp. 

Thursday, April ist. Lectured in the Church of England Mission 
Station at Clarke Town. The room, not a small one by any means, 
was simply packed and many people had to stay outside. I was told 
that never but once before had such a number of people gathered in 
the building and that was on the occasion of a visit of the Assistant 
Bishop. 

Friday, April 2nd. Gave a demonstration on Mr. Ormsby’s property 
and gave him also some advice about his grapes. In the evening 
lectured in the St. Ann^s Bay Court House, here again the house was 
packed until there was not even standing room. 

Subject dealt with : ~ 

Treatment of the soil, coffee, oranges, grapes. The treatment of the 
soil was chiefly confined to digging, how to do it and the reasons why 
it should be done. 

Coffee : the evils of over-crowding, neglecting to prune, and the 
neglect of proper shading. 

Oranges : The budding was fully explained and demonstrated ; hints 
were given as to the suitability of stocks, and the folly of allowing 
good trees to get covered up with creepers, wild pines and mistletoe. 

Grapes : The growing of grapes was fully explained. 

Seeds of the shade trees Bois Immortelle (Brythrina umbrosa) were 
distributed and directions for their treatment were given. Wherever 
I go, I notice almost identical mistakes with the treatment of coffee 
By the peasantry, namely overcrowding, neglecting to prune, and 
either shading the coffee until it can scarcely exist for want of air and 
light, or exposing it to full power of the sun, but gradually in every 
district where my visits are repeated, I see one or two carrying out 
my instructions and in this way I think the good works is hound to 
::spread. 

The treatment of the soil is little understood, but with this the 
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|>easantry are also making experiments on my suggestions^ digging" 
lip, manuring and liming their lands, and tliis also is bound in time- 
to tell. 

Witb regard to oranges, when people start to look alter their trees,,,,, 
they are apt to do more than the trees can stand, and I am careful to- 
impress on them the necessity of careful continued systematic pruning 
and cleaning. 

With reference to grapes, at St. Jean d’Arc, I saw a vine two years', 
old only, putting out a fine crop of grapes, whether they wiH ripen or ■ 
not of course depends on the treatment they get, and also on the variety 

Mrs. J. H. Levy of Brownes Town informs me that she formerly 
grew grapes hut that they were always just getting ripe when the 
Autumn rains set in, which spoilt them ; this difficulty could in aU', 
probability be got over by growing a variety which would ripen in 
a shorter time. There were many people at St. Ann^s Bay who had 
cultivations of various kinds which they were wishful for me to visit 
but as I had to hurry home on Saturday leaving St. Ann’s Bay at 4 
a.m. I had no time to do so. 

Demonstrations were also given at Kellits on 29th July, atDarliston^ 
6th August, 1896, at Salem, 23rd February and Shafeton, 24th Feb- 
ruary, 1897. 

STAFF. 

Lady Assistants in Hekbauium and Oeeicb. 

A vacancy occurred for a lady assistant in the Herbarium, and 
the conditions governing the appointment were distributed to candi*- 
dates. It may be of interest to state the conditions here. 

WonK IN Herbaeium. 

(1) Drying plants. — As soon as the plants are brought in by the^ 
collectors, they are placed between sheets of drying paper, under 
weights which are varied according to the texture, thickness, etc., 
of the leaves and flowers. The sheets are changed once or twice a day 
at first, and afterwards at intervals of 2 or 3 days until they are quite 
dry. The leaves and flowers require a great deal of manipulation in. 
order to make them assume, when dry, the characteristic habit of the 
plant, and exhibit the technical marks which distinguish the species.. 
The plants are washed over with a solution of cyanide of potassium 
to kill any insects as far as possible that would otherwise destroy 
them. Collectors attach a particular number to all specimens collect- 
ed from one plant, with notes of locality, colour of flower and 
fruit, height, elevation, etc., added for quotation afterwards in botan- 
ical works ; and the greatest care is necessary so as hot to misplace the 
labels and thereby cause confusion. 

(2) Mounting specimens. — The specimens that are to he laid into 
the cabinets are mounted on sheets of paper by applying a mixture 
of gum arable and gum tragacanth to one side, laying them on the 
sheets and again putting them under weights. 

(3) Placing in cabinets. — As soon as the mounted specimens are 
readv they are arranged in the cabinets in regular order according to 
the scientific system, of^ botanical works, so that any given plant can 
be at once found in its proper place for comparison with specimena- 
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‘whicli req_uire to be named. Tbe wliole series of cabinets torm tte 
permanent departmental berbarinm. The collection has frequently to 
be gone over^ examined, and cyanide of potassium applied whenever 
there is a trace of attacks by insects or fungi. 

(4) Duplicates. — ^The duplicates are all named and oumbered to 
•correspond with those in the cabinets, and are distributed to various 
Herbaria. 

(5) Requirements in Assistants. — All these operations require the 
greatest care, neatness and accuracy. The Assistants should know at 
any rate the elements of botany, and be able to draw accurately the 
outline of a growing plant, and the parts of a flower and seed vessel to 
show their anatomy. 

Work in Office. 

(6) A great deal of copying for the office has to bedone by the type- 
writer, and it is advisable that the Assistants should be able to use it. 

Other work consists of cataloguing books, etc., for the Library. 

Remuneration and Conditions of Emfloyment. 

(7) The remuneration is at the rate of £40 a year, with £36 as 
house allowance, altogether £76 a year, payable monthly. 

Twelve days are allowed annually as holidays, at the discretion of 
the Director, besides the public holidays. A month’s notice on either 
side, without reasons assigned, will be considered sufficient to terminate 
the engagement. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Coffee. 

Various species of coffee are being grown in the gardens experiment- 

-ally. 

Liberian has done well for years at Gastleton, and as the only diffi- 
culty, namely suitable machinery, has been overcome, there is now no 
reason why it should not he cultivated in districts which either have a 
plentiful rainfall or a system of irrigation, and at low elevations where 
Arabian Coffee will not produce a paying crop. 

Some of the coffee planters expressed alarm at the introduction of 
coffee from Hew or anywhere else, and the following letter was written 
by me on the subject : — 

31st October, 1896. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letters of 22nd and 28th 
instant. 

I regret to think that you are still uneasy about the possibility of in- 
troducing Hemileia with Coffee plants from Kew, and I will therefore 
try to be more clear with my reasons for thinking that you need not 
have the slightest apprehension. 

The whole life history of the Hemileia has been exhaustively studied 
. and worked out in Ceylon by Dr. Marshall Ward, who is now Professor 
■Df Botany in the University of Cambridge. Professor Ward spent two 
years in this investigation giving up his whole time to it, and there 
is, no disease affecting either plants or animals that is better known. 

There is no Hemileia disease on the West Coast of Africa, nor in 
Eew , Q-ardensj and therefore it cannot be transmitted from Africa, 
through Kew to Jamaica. 
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It is quite possible that tlie spores of Hemileia miglit be carried tor 
Xew on seedsj or in ordinary correspondence, or in tlie clotbes of 
travellers, just as tliey have been carried to Fiji and elsewhere, and 
Just as they may at any time be carried to Jamaica by globe-trotters 
landin,g in Kingston and making an excursion to the Blue Moimtain 
Peak. 

But precautions are taken with plants and 8eed>s at Kew, which 
cannot be taken' with excursionists to the Peak, so as to prevent any 
risk. 

But assuming that the ordinary precautions of a scientific estab- 
lishment lik:e Kew were unavailing and that some traveller from Cey- 
lon, to take an absurdly extreme case, had actually infected Coflee 
plants destined for Jamaica with Hemileia spores, the conditions of the 
temperature and moisture of the air in the plant houses at Kew are the 
most favourable to the germination of the spores, and spores that 
remained inactive so long as they wero quite dry would within 48 hours 
grow in the presence of moistui'e and heat in those plant houses. Any 
which fell on the soil or on the wooden sides of plant-cases would 
germinate exactly in the same way as they would on the Coffee leaf^ 
but their existence would be terminated as soon as the nutritive sub- 
stance of the spore was exhausted. I may illustrate this hy reminding 
you that a Coffee seed may germinate, and will grow, producing leaves, 
in pure sand and pure water as long as the nutritive material of the 
seed is available, but as soon as this is used up ixi the growth, the 
young seedling must die unless it is planted out in soil. Just in the 
same way spores of Hemileia will inevitably germinate, given the fa- 
vourable conditions, and will as inevitably die, unless the spores are 
actually on the leaf of a coffee plant, and penetrate the breathin i? pores.^^ 
Supposing that some of these spores have fallen on the leaves of a 
Coffee plant in the Kew plant-houses. They will germinate probably 
in 12 hours. If they have not germinated within 48 hours they are 
dead and will never germinate. Prom their germination to the 
diseased spot” making its appearance on the leaf, the tixne varies from 
8 to 19 days, 13 or 14 days being the usual time. 

Plants would be kept in Wardian Cases at Kew before despatch te 
the Colonies long enough to ascertain and to make sure that they had 
contracted no disease and were perfectly sound and healthy 
But even if such precautions were not taken, and the plants became 
infected on the very day they were leaving Kew, the disease would 
have developed by the time they had arrived in Jamaica, and wnuld be 
BO evident to the naked eye that the plants would be immediately 
destroyed on opening the Wardian Case at Hope Gardens. 

The spores of Hemileia can only infect Coffee through the 'hreath- 
ing-pores” of the leaf. They may germinate in any other position, but 
invariably die, even on the leaf, if the germinal tube does not, in its 
growth, come across one of the ^‘breathing pores” and penetrate it. 
x; You allude to the plant-diseases known as smut” and ergot.” The 
life-history of smut in corn is of quite a different character, being 
specially adapted to the life-history of the plant it attacks. The 
^ores cling to the seed, and remain in the ground at rest like the seed 
. itseM until the latter germinates. The spores germinate at about thei 
aame time as the seed, and although the germinal tubes are unable to 
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penetrate the hard skin of the seed, they can easily push their way ' 
into the soft body of the seedling, making their way through the 
lissnes and coming to maturity in the flower as soon as it appears. It is" 
only at this particular time in the life of the corn-plant that smut can 
successfully attack it. 

Ergot is a disease of grasses which is different from smut. It 
attaches the flower, and assumes the form of large grains, which are 
in this case also the resting stage of the disease, remaining _ quiescent 
through the winter months untff the grasses, corn, etc., are flowering ■ 
when spores are formed in the ergot to he carried by the wind to attack 
the flowers. It is a disease which is also quite different in its life- 
history from that of Hemileia. 

Smut or ergot in com and Hemileia in coffee cannot be considered 
analagous ; and because smut may attack the seed corn when germi- 
nating, and yet he not noticeable until the plant flowers, it is not pos- 
sible to argue that a similar process may take place with the Hemi- 
leia in Coffee. Infection has been tried in every way with the Hemi- 
leia spores, and the only possible mode of infection is through the 
hreathiBg-pores of the leaf. The disease runs its course within certain 
definite limits of time, and the journey from England to Jamaica is 
practically equal to a period of quarantine. To prohibit the landing 
of a coffee plant which is healthy on arrival from England, would be 
equivalent to perpetual banishment from Jamaica of anyone who had 
once been in a place or ship infected with small-pox. 

There is infinitely more danger in admitting into the Island letters 
and travellers from Ceylon than Coffee-plants from Kew, and if the 
latter be considered a source of infection, it is about time to proclaim 
permanent quarantine against the whole world. 

I have, etc. 

W. Fawcett, 

During the Session of the Legislative Council, a rumour arose that a 
planter had imported coffee plants from India, which caused anxiety. 

The matter was finally arranged by the Hon DeB. S. Heaven, re- 
presenting especially the Coffee Planters of the Blue Mountains, and 
the Hon. J. T. Palache, representing especially the Coffee Planters of 
Manchester, and myself, approaching His Excellency the Governor, who 
then issued a Proclamation forbidding the introduction of seeis or 
plants of Coffee from any other source than Kew Gardens, and then 
only when imported by the Director of Public Gardens and Plantations. 

Coco-NUT, &c. 

I have examined in several parts of the Island a large number of 
examples of so called disease of the Coco-nut, in one case travelling to 
a property near H. Negril Point. 

In very many instances I believe the unhealthiness and death of the 
palms is due entirely to the unsuitable nature of the soil and climate. 
This is eminently so in the case of the Palisadoes plantation. So long 
m the Government, through this Department, undertook the care of the 
Coco-nut palms ; when hush was cleared, pigs and goats kept out, and 
the trees manured, they throve and bore fairly well. But from the time- 
that the Government leased the plantation in May, 1887, the trees 
have rapidly deteriorated, and very many have died out altogether. My 
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^opinion is that it would Bot pay expenses for tlie Government to main- 
iain it, and I doubt whether it would pay any private individual even if 
he lived on the spot, unless he could get a constant supply of water, or 
unless he could utilise the land for other purposes. 

The Ligiianea plain is a dry district, and like the Palisadoes quite 
■unfit for the growth of the coco-nut unless water can be supplied 
artificially. 

In some instances I found a lai'ge beetle {Strategm titanus) , attack- 
ing the “ cabbage'’ of coco-nut palms, thereby giving opportunities for 
the attacks of various parasitic fungi, which soon destroyed the terminal 
bud, and led to the death of the tree. In other cases the large white 
grub of the same beetle was seen gnawing the roots. 

I also noticed the base of a diseased trunk of a coco-nut riddled with 
the holes of a small boring beetle, and on cutting it down found the 
passages made by the insect very numerous, some containing the white 
grub of the beetle, and the whole of the tissue of the trunk smelling 
strong of a fermentation set up as a consequence of the attack. 

In other instances I could find no specific cause of unhealthiness 
except the drought, and I believe that with the return of rains, these 
would soon recover. 

I have also examined portions of various diseased plants sent to 
me by post, but as a rule it is necessary to examine the plant where it 
grows. 

It is probable that an unhealthy condition of a plant whether due to 
want of water, to too great abundance of moisture in the soil keeping 
out air, or to some other cause, may lead to such abnormal growth or 
want of growth, that insects and fungi are able to make the successful 
attacks which they could not accomplish in health. This consideration 
accounts frequently for the appearance of scale-insects, which again 
disappear with the return of the normal conditions of the climate. 

It is advisable however to keep a close watch on all plants, and by 
attending to early symptoms, prevent the disease or pest running its 
course and becoming epidemic. The risk of a disease spreading is 
enormously increased where plants are cultivated all together on a large 
scale, and I anticipate that growers of Orange trees and Grape vines 
will have to pay strict attention in future to diseases which only become 
important as we begin to grow their hosts on an extensive scale. 

Notes on the subject of diseases of plants due to the attacks of 
insects and fungi occasionally appear in the Bulletin. 

HERBAEIUM- 

The following are new additions to the flora of Jamaica, obtained 
■during the year — 

New Genus, Species and vabieties bescbxbed ekom Plants foiinb 

IN Jamaica. 

Loranthacew : 

Phoradendmm' tetrapterum, Kr. et Urb. (Engle/s Botan. Jahxli'|. 
xxiv.) 

"■■?. quadrandulare, Kr. et. 'TJrb., var, gracxle, Kr/et Urb. (l.c.) . 

' ■;;£. mttii, Kr. et Urb. (l.c.) ■ 
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y. Oampbellii, Kr« etTFrb. (l.c.) 

Dendroph-thora Danceri, Kr, et D*rb. (l*o.) 

PbtHrusa Jamaicensis^ Kr. et Urb. (Lc.) 

OrehidecB : 

Homalopetalum jamaicensej Rolfe (Hooker^s Ic. PL 2461). 

Musoi : 

lieacobryum Jamaicensis 0. Muell. (BuE, de l^Herbier 
Boissier, v.7.) 

L. subglancum, 0. Muell. (l.c.) 

.Entostbodon pauoifolius, 0. MueU. (l.c.) 

Mnium rigidum, 0. Muell (l.c.) 

PolytrioliuirL glaucicaule, C. Muell. (l,c.) 

Catberinea syuoica, 0, Muell. (l.c.) 

Br}Tim cblorosum, C. Muell. (l.c.) 

B. cygnopelma, C. MueU. (Lc.) 

B. mammillosum, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

B. ripense, C. Muell. (l.c.) 

Pilopogou glabrisetus, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

Tbysauomitrium Jamaicense, 0. Muell. (Lc,) 

Dicranum retinervis, 0. MueU. (Lc.) 

D. Harrisi, 0. Muell. (l.c.) 

B. lougicapillare, C. Muell. (l,c.) 

Leptotricbum pseudo-rufescens, 0. Muell. (l.c.) 

Augostromia Harris!, C. Muell. (Lc.) 

A. Jamaicensis, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

Symblepbaris J amaicensis, O. MuelL (i.e.) 

Pottia glauca, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

P. nanangia, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

Tricbostomum lamprotbecium, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

Barbula recurvicuspis, 0. MueU. (l.c,) 

B. ferrinervis, C. Muell. (l.c.) 

B. purpuripes, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

Zygodou Jamaicensis, 0. Muell. (l.c.) 

Macromitrium cacumiuicolum, C. Muell. (Lc.) 

M, altipes, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

M. peraristatum, Muell. (Lc.) 

Scblotbeimia oiliolata, C. Muell. (Lc.) 

S. pellucida, 0. Muell. (Lc.) 

Helicopbyllum Jamaicense, 0. Muell. (l.c.) 

Pliyllogonium globitbeca, G. Muell. (Lc.) 

Pilotrichella eroso-mucronata, C. Muell. (Lc.) 

Hookeria dimorpba, 0. Muell. (L c.) 

H. obiiquicuspis, Muell. (1. 0.) 

H, Harrisi, 0. MueU. (1 c.) 

Stereopbyllum Jamaicense, C. Muell, (1. c.) 

Miorotbanmium minusculifoUum, C. Muell. (L c.) 

Cupressina arcuatipes, 0. MueU. (1. c.) 

Rbyncbostegium rigescens, C. Muell. (1. c.) 

Bracbytbeoiuni Jamaicense, C. Muell. (L c.) 

Tbuidium periigidum, C. Muell. (1. c.) 

Fissidens austro«adiantoides, 0. Muell, (1. c.) (found in a proTious 
year.) 
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Species and vabieties found fob the fibst time in Jamaica^ 
Myrtme(B % 

Q-omidesia Linderdana, Berg. 

CompoBitm : 

AcMllea MilleMium, Linn. 

Chempodia&em : 

Ohenopodinm mnrale, Linn. 

Piperacem : 

Peperomia maculosa, Hook. 

Lormithacem ; 

Phoradendrnm trinerNinm, Griseb., var. Domingense, Kr. ef 
Uib. 

MuphorMacem : 

Enpkorbia Preslii, Gnss. 

LIBEARY. 

Tk© following is tke Catalogue of tke works placed in ike Library m 
addition to those already acknowledged as contributions in the monthly 
Bulletins, The names of donors are added in square brackets. 

Anderson (J,) Colonial Ofldce List for 1896. London, 1896. 8 ?o^ 
Boissier (E.) leones Euphorhiarum, Geneve. 1866. Fol 
Campbell (Prof. D, H.) The Structure and Development of the 
Mosses and Perns. London. 1895. 8 vo. 

Candolle (0. de) Nouvelles Eecherches sur les Pip{5raoces, Geneve. 

• 1882, Pol. 

Chodat (Dr. E.) Monographia Polygalacearum. Parts 1.& IL 
'Gen&ve, &C .5 1891, 96. 4 to. 

Cooke (Dr, M. 0.) Grevillea. A Quarterly Eeeord of Oryptogamio 
Botany and its .Literature. Vols. 1-20. London 1872-1892. 
8 vo. , , . , ■ 

Dickie (Dr. G.) On the Marine Algae of Barbados, (Extract) Linn.- 
8 oe> Journ. Bot XIV, London. 1875. 8 vo. 

Dyer (W. T, Thistelton) Hooker’s leones Plantamm, VoL 
, Parts 3 & 4. London. 1896. 8 vo, [Bentham Trustees.] 
Elmgren (G.) Plantariun Jamaicensiimi Pugilltis. ' UpsaL 1759., 
4’ to 

Felix ■ (Dr. J.) Die fossilen Holzer Westiudiens, CasseL 1883® 
4 to 

Green (E.E.) The Coccidae of Ceylon. Part 1. London. 1896., 4 to. 
Greville (Dr. E, IL) On the Asterolampraeof theBarbadoes De- 
posit. (Extract.) Tram, Micr, 80 a, XA./S. London. 1862. 8 vo. 
Hiern (W.P.J Catalogue of the African Plants collected by Dr. F. 

Welwitsch. Parti, London. 1896, 8 vo. [British Museum.] 

Hooker (Sir J. D.) The Flora of British India. Parts XXI, XXIi. 
London. 1896, 8 vo. [Kew.] 

■ Journal E. Agricultural Society of England. Vols. VI & YIL 
■ London. 1895-96. 8 vo. 

. 'Lagerheim (Dr. G.) Algologiska Bidrag. 11. Vehereiiiige Algen- 
•' ■ axis Cuba, Jamaica und Puerto-Eico, .(Extract.) _Botmmha 
Notuer, Lind. 1887. 8 vo. 

■ '.Lodoman (E. G.) Spraying of Plants, New York. 1896. 8 vo, 
McAipine. (D.) Systetnatic arrangement of Australian 
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(Department of Agriculture, Victoria.) Melbourne. 1895* Large 
8 Yo. [The Hon. The Premier, Victoria.] 

McOonuell (P.) Elements of Farming. London. 1896. 8 vov 

Mueller (Baron Sir F. von.) Select Extra -tropical Plants. J^inth 
Edn, Melbourne. 1895. 8 vo. [The Hon. the Premier, Vic- 
toria.] 

Sad tier (S. P. and H. Trimble) Text Book of Chemistry. Phila- 
delphia. 1895. 8 vo. 

Sandmark (C. Q.) Flora Jamaicensis. TJpsal 1759. 4 to 

Sargent (0. S.) Silva of North Ameria. Vols. VIII, IX, Boston. 

and New York. 1895, 96. Fol 
Schlich (Prof. W.) and Fisher (W. R.) A Manual. of Forestry *- 
Vol. V. Forest Utilisation by W. R. Fisher, being a transla- 
tion of Die Forstbenutzung” by Dr. K. Hayer. London.' 1896^ 

8 vo. 

Seeligmann. (Th. ; G. Lamy-Torrilhon and H, Falconet,) Le: 

Caoutchouc et le Ghitta Percha. Paris 1896. 8 vo. 

Seeman (B.) Journal of Botany. Edited by B. Seemann.- 'Vols,. 

I-VII. London. 1863-1869. 8vo. 

Stephani (F.) Hepaticarum species' novae, VIII. (Extract.) Med- 
wigia XXXIV, 6. Dresden. 1895. 8 vo. 

Drban (Prof, Dr. T«) Additamenta ad cognitionein florae India:© , 
occidentalis. I-III. (Extract.) Engler^s Botan, Jahrb, XVj, 
XIX, XXI. Leipzig. 1892, 95, 96. 8 vo. 

Voelcker (Dr. J.) Report on the Improvement of Indian Agricul- 
ture. London. 1893. 8 vo. . , ’ 

Walsh (Joseph) Coffee. Its History, Classification and Descrip- 
tion. Philadelphia. 1894. 8 vo. [Author.] 

. REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. ■ , 

Horn Gakdens. 

The following Report is by Mr. Wm. Oradwick, Superintendent 

Nttksery. ^ • 

I stated in my annual report for 1895-96 that the importance of the' 
Nursery at Hope could hardly be over estimated. When one looks* at’ 
the list of plants distributed from Hope during the past year I think 
it will be admitted that the statement was correct. 

We have endeavoured to send out the best plants possible, and tO' 
bestow the greatest care in the packing and despatching of them. We 
have to work under the most adverse circumstances, as we have practi- 
cally no shelter under which to pack and address plants. The ma- 
jority of them are sent away during the rainy seasons and very often 
we are compelled to work out in drenching rain at the risk of catching 
cold with all its attendant ills, or disappoint people who have ordered, 
plants, . . , 

The same care has been bestowed on the appearance of • the Nursery 
as formerly, and with the same difficulty as regards our nomadic la- 
bourers, . ' • ■ . • ’ _ 

The remarks made in my last report with reference to seedlings- still: 
hold good, the treatment with kerosine being almost a specific against. 
their being carried off' by insects. 
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The diiSoulty of making provision for soil for the large mimher of 
plants put into bamboo and other pots, increases every year, the re- 
newal of the beds for seeds and for transplanted nursery stock is also a 
serious matter entailing a great deal of labour ; the soil gets exhausted 
very q_uickly, chiefly on account of the continuous watering necessary 
at Hope. 

Continual thinning of trees in the nursery is necessary to prevent 
the overshading of the young plants, in fact there seems to he no end 
of the work, especially of odd joba'’^ in a nursery, and for which,* at the 
end of the year, there is nothing to show. 

The hedges planted around the nursery have been very helpful during 
the late fearful drought in checking the passage over the nursery of 
the hot dry winds so prevalent during one period. 

All trees with large leaves will be removed from the nursery as fast 
as the trees with fine leaves have grown sufficiently to take their place. 
Besides casting too dense a shade and causing injury to the young 
plants by diup, the large leaves will sometimes, when they fall, lodge 
on a small plant, and if not removed in a few hours, particularly in hot 
damp weather, will kill it. 

The list of plants sent out from Hope is appended. 

The nursery is now well stocked with plants, there being about 30,000 
orange plants, 17,000 kola, 30,000 transplanted Liberian coflEee plants 
and fully 90,000 awaiting that operation, a good stock of cocoa, cedar, 
mahoe, lignum vitse and yoke wood, and as near as can be estimated, 
about 30,000 other ornamental and economic plants. 

The propagation of roses by circumposition has been a great success, 
so much so that I have now abandoned the propagation by cuttings en- 
tirely. We raise very fine plants of the best sorts by circumposition, 
which readily sell at 6d. or Is. each, when inferior plants raised from 
cuttings will not fetch 4d. 

Economic Plants. 

Wtitmegs, The nutmeg trees ripened their fruits nicely, one tree had 
nearly 700 fruits on it, but the crop seems to have been more than it 
was capable of bearing, for this year it has not grown during the season 
when it should and gives verv little promise of fruit. 

There are two distinct varieties of nutmegs growing at Hope distinct 
both as to the fruit and the foliage of the trees. 

One tree grows very vigorously with large, dark green leaves with 
the branches spreading out, bearing fine large elliptical fruits, but not 
in any great quantity. The other tree grows upright, the leaves have 
less colour, the fruits are very plentiful, 700 on one tree, but they are 
round and very small, and the tree appears to be much less vigorous 
than the other which produces the elliptical fruits. 

Coffee. The old Liberian Coffee trees do not look well. After they 
were first exposed to the air and light by the removal of other plants 
which had grownup around them, and after they had been forked round, 
manured and kept constantly watered, they made a fine spurt looking 
green and healthy and starting to grow nicely. But it was only a 
spurt, although they have again been manured and kept watered. 

The young trees of Liberian Coffee which are now 2 years old have 
thriven moderately well. Some are no more than one foot in height, 
while some are as much as five feet and have branched nicely. Two 
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have blossomed a littlej but many of tbem bave been muoli troubled 
with, scale insects* The soil is only fair, but good, holes were dug for 
these plants, they were well manured, they are nicely shaded by bananaB 
and haye been kept well watered. 

The small plantation of 137 Arabian Coffee shrubs, 18 months old, 
has done well. The majority of them haye reached a height of 5 feet 
at which they have been topped. Some have berries, while a great 
many were a perfect sheet of blossom during February. These plants 
received exactly the same treatment as the Liberian Coffee. 

The Coffee trees have all had two dressings of farm-yard manure well 
forked in, and they are kept regularly watered, and weeded. Some of 
the trees which were not at one time looking well, were manured with 
Jadoo mimuTe, but there was no apparent result. 

The plants of Abbeokuta Coffee received from Kew seem perfectly 
healthy, with the exception of one or two being troubled by scale in- 
sects in a similar manner to ordinary Liberian Coffee. 

The plants of Coffea stenophylla are doing fairly well. 

Seeds of the supposed Mocha Coffee were received from the Secretary 
of the Jamaica Agricultural Society. They have grown nicely and have 
been planted out. 

Oocoa, The number of large cocoa trees has been reduced fts there 
were still a few trees of inferior varieties which it was thought wise to 
remove. It is intended as soon as sufficient shade has grown up to re- 
plant the empty spaces with plants of the best varieties. 

Sugar Cane. All the new seedling Canes have been increased by 
double their number, and plant canes of all the varieties will be avail- 
able for testing this year, A large quantity of the No. 95 variety has^ 
been propagated. If we only had had our usual rainfall, tops would 
have been available for distribution in April in large quantities, but in 
consequence of the severe and prolonged drought few wll be ready be- 
fore the end of May. A large quantity of good tops will be ready for 
the autumn planting, it is proposed to largely increase the area planted 
with this variety at Hope. Many of the seedling canes seem to have 
no constitution at all, making very unsatisfactory growths, and when 
this is the case with the care and attention they receive at the Gardens, 
I think they are not likely to improve outside. 

No. 95 grows well as a plant cane, our plants averaging fifteen canes 
to a stool, it has a good top, our rows are six feet apart and yet it covers 
the ground completely ; our second ratoons of this variety are also pro- 
mising well in spite of the severe drought. 

Nos. 1. 5 and 116 are still as vigorous as ever, 

' Po a-ole of the older canes still leads as a vigorous growing cane, 
second ratoons averaging twenty canes in a stool. 

Grape Vines. The Vinery at Hope is fast becoming a very interest « 
ing aud useful institution. 

Last year we were greatly troubled with Mayhugs’^ which did 
much harm to the vines. There has been no such trouble this year. 
Owing to the dead leaves of the Teak trees which were infested with 
scale insects, blowing among the vines, many of them became badly in- 
fested with scale insects. These were easily got rid of by the use of 
an insecticide made of Telola soap supplied by Messrs. T. Christy & 
Co. of London. It was recognised how^ever that had the vines been 
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fruiting last year the destruction of the scale insects would have meant 
very serious damage to the crop. During the Spring therefore when 
-the leaves^ as usual in the Spring, all fell from the Teak trees fire 
was run through the plantation, which destroyed the scale insects. The 
pruning of the Grape Tines was carried on at the same time, and great 
care was taken to burn all prunings which were not needed for cuttings. 
All such growths were carefully washed in preparation of Telola soap. 
Then the whole of the vines were thoroughly washed to clean. off any 
scale insects which were on them, and painted over with a mixture of 
soot, sulphur, and cow manure, thus ensuring the destruction of all the 
>eggs of the scale insects. It is early yet to venture an opinion as to 
the success of grapes at Hope, but my present opinion is, and in this I 
am borne out by that eminent grape grower, the Eev. W. GrifGth, that 
the hot lowlands near the sea are the places peculiarly adapted for grape 
growing and that the elevation of Hope (600 feet) is much against it. 
We shall, however, have about one hundred vines, each bearing a little 
fruit this year, and the quality of the fruit will largely determine the 
question. Six black Hamburgh vines, pruned on the 10th of December, 
ripened up very nice fruit indeed in April. The bunches were not 
large, as one might expect from this variety, but the berries were large 
of a fine colour and flavour. Three bunches were exhibited in the 
Collegiate Hall on the occasion of Dr. Morris’s lecture and were admired 
by all who saw them. These vines will be pruned in September and 
October of the present year to see if we can ripen fruit in February 
and March. Earlier than that is perhaps not possible at Hope, although 
in districts like the lowlands of Manchester, St. Elizabeth and West- 
moreland they probably may be ripened in January. 

’ The vinery at Hope wiU always be, to a large extent, experimental. 

,It is important now to determine — 

' I. The best varieties : 

(a) the heaviest cropper ; 

(b) the finest looking grape; 

(o) the best traveller ; 

(d) the period at which they are ready to out with a view 
of sending them long distances. 

2- The heat methods of training whether on arhours, fences or 
other-wise. 

3. The best method of root cultivation. 

4. The best method of pruning. 

With reference to varieties, so far as it has been possible to deter- 
mine at Hope, ' the varieties to be grown on a large scale must be se-* 
lected from the following : — 

Black Hamburgh. 

Muscat of Alexandria. 

Alicante, (black). 

Eaisin de Calabre. 

A; vine bearing large bunches of fine black grapes was also brought 
from' King’s House to Hope hut unfortunately the label was lost in 
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•file transplantiug. This is with, perhaps the exception of Gros Ool- 
mar^ the most vigorous I have seen ; growing nearly 40 feet during 
last season, the canes made being nearly two inches in diameter* 

Of other varieties tried Gros Colmar has turned out a failure, it 
-produces large quantities of big bunches, which have large berries up 
•to the time when they begin to colour, then they split and fall ofi* 
Monukka and Trehbiano have also been given an extensive trial but 
have failed to produce any fruit. A large number of varieties have 
been received from the E,oyal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chis- 
wick, 

Many plants have been raised; two or three plants of each variety 
have been planted out for a trial at Hope, the rest being distributed to 
the public. 

Persian varieties have also been received and are growing well. 

'The following varieties of American species have been received and 

S lanted out, but at present are not looking very promising. Delaware, 
[artford, Concord, Niagara, Mailtra, Catawba, Moore’s Early, Empire 
State, Yves. 

At present the methods of cultivation followed are almost entirely 
English, and what is known as the extension system. I have followed 
•this plan, for the following reasons (1) that I thoroughly under- 
■stand it ; (2) that the enormous growths made by the vines in Jamaica 
•seem to indicate that the repressive measures carried out by the Con- 
tinental field grape growers would entail endless labour, with so far as 
I can ’see at present, no particular object to be gained. ’ We have, 
however, this year started to give the Continental methods a triaL 
Pines^ As stated in my report for last year experiments in manur- 
ing pines were being carried out, artificial manures, ashes and farmyard 
manure were used, but no result from, either was visible. 

As far as I am able to judge in the short time that the pines have 
been under observation, much seems to depend on the size and age of 
the sucker which is used for planting also on the time of the year at 
whioh it is planted, A good stout healthy sucker; about 15 inches 
long, planted just after the heavy October seasons seems to be the right 
kind, and seldom fails to make a good strong plant which will fruit 
the following year. Large suckers planted out in the spring time start 
■to fruit almost immediately and by so doing exhaust themselves. ■ , 
There are two well defined varieties of Ripley Pine to begin withy . 
usually called the red and the green ; the red has a plain red leaf, the 
green has a pale green leaf, with red stripes situated on different parts 
of the leaf, the stripes being very pronounced in some plants varying 
from a dark red stripe an inch in diameter to none at all, as far as my 
observations go at present; it is only when the Green Ripley has the 
broad dark red stripe and that situated in the centre of the leaf that 
the plant is worth growing; the totally green leafed plant, or the plant , 
with a narrow stripe especially when the stripe is on the edge of the 
leaf instead of in the centre is not worth anything, the fruit produced 
usually having holes near the base into which ants creep and by eat- 
ing the fruit start it rotting. 

Whether good cultivation would improve the varieties and produce , 
* preponderance of plants with the correct stripes, whether bad culti- 
'Nation causes marking to deteriorate, can only be demonstrated by 
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actual experiment^ but there is little doubt in my mind that unless tb©- 
plant has the correct marking it is useless to expect good fruit from it. 

15 rows of the plants each were planted for the purpose of 
testing the effects of different manures, the ground was carefully pre- 
pared and the plants throve well at first, but when the long drought 
settled down and it became a question of providing enough water tO' 
keep them alive, it was soon apparent that the experiment was doomed 
to be a failure. 

Oranges, The budded trees by the glass house have grown well but^ 
have fruited very little. 

In consequence of the importance w’-hich the orange industry has 
assumed of late, an Orange Grove of nearly three acres has been laid 
out at Hope ; here a thorough trial of the merits of different varieties • 
of Citrus as stocks will be thoroughly tested at present w^e have the 
following plants growing ; — 

18 Tangierine on rough Lemon Stocks. 

18 Sweet Oranges on rough Lemon Stocks. 

19 Sweet Oranges on Sour Orange Stocks. 

19 Sweet Oranges on Sweet Orange Stocks. 

6 Imperial Lemon on Sweet Orange Stocks. 

10 Imperial Lemon on rough Lemon Stocks. 

5 Grape Fruit (Castleton var.) on rough Lemon Stocks. 

6 on Sweet Orange Stocks. 

12 on rough Lemon Stocks. 

4 Melrose Shaddocks on rough Lemon Stocks. 

32 Navel Oranges “ 

Mangoes. Quantities of seedlings have been transplanted into bedS;, 
these are transplanted about every four months in order to compel them 
to make plenty of fibrous roots ; as soon as they are large enongh they 
are put into large sized clay pots and used for grafting. 

Durian, I regret to have to report that the Durian after growing 
nicely in a pot, died soon after being planted out. 

Ramie, Thenld plots of Ramie continue to thrive according* to the 
treatment they have received, that which was planted in good land has 
thriven fairly well, that which was planted on thin soil has not 
thriven at ah. 

^ The new plot of 3 chains planted at the request of the Agricultural 
Society in November at a cost of £1 Os. Od, per square chain, planted 
exactly as described in the leaflet, has owing to the severe drought, 
grown very badly. In fact with our very limited and uncertain rain- 
fall growing Ramie as a commercial venture would be utterly out of 
the question. If the plants are put in the beds in the way advised in 
the pamphlet and they are properly cared and watered, plants can be 
raised in large quantities very rapiddy. 

Oorrespondence — The Correspondence for the year is 4,409 letters re- 
ceived, 5,349 letters despatched. 
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Buildings,— TkQ need for a seed house is intensified^ and we also' 
want badly a new plant house. We still have to pack and despatch 
our plants in the open air, getting drenched to the skin when it rains. 

Roads, Fences, ^c., — Sixteen chains of Eoads from the Superinten- 
dents House down have been repaired, the gradient here being steep 
this piece of road requires repairing oftener than the other parts. 

The path through the Divi-Divi avenue has also been regravelled 
and most of the paths in the nursery. Very little has been done to the 
fences most of these having been thoroughly repaired last year. 

Oenamental Plants. 

Rose Garden. — The rose garden has been kept in good order, the' 
number of plants of the better kinds has been increased, and the 
niiinber of the inferior kinds decreased. 

A few good roses are ^always poj)ular, and plants of them are always 
in great demand. 

We have given up attempting to raise plants of the good varieties by 
cuttings, raising them wholly by circumposition. By this method we 
get a strong, healthy plant without w^asting wood, a great feature, as 
nearly all the good roses are slow growers. 

Gannas, — Gannas still continue to prove what a valuable class of 

flowering plants they are for our dry district. 

All the ornamental plants specially mentioned in last year’s report 
have done well, except Chickrassia tabularis, which died on being 
removed to its proper geogra]Dhioal position. 

Pot plants.— The quantity and quality of these have maintained the^ 
standard of former years. 

Orchids. — The orchids have made a grand show throughout the 
whole year. 

The following have flowered for the first time Lmlia tenebrosa ; 
Peristeria elata; Bifrenaria aurantiaca ; Epidendrum osmantliiim ; 
Oattleya Schroderse ; Lcelia glauca ; Epidendrum bicornutuin ; Den-^ 
drobiuin giganteuni var superbum. 

Laelia glauca is considered a difficult species to flower in cultivation, 
the only plant which flowered at' Hope was one growing on one of the 
Hivi-Bivi trees, those in baskets did not flower. They will be trans- 
planted to the trees. Many of the epiphytal orchids have been found 
to thrive better when grown on blocks of tree fern than when grown in 
the usual peat mixture ; this I ascribe to two reasons, first that the 
tree ferns do not rot and become nasty in the same way that the peat 
so rapidly does, and secondly that the roots of the orchids being able to 
bury themselves deeply in the tree-fern-blocks, are not damaged by 
cockroaches as they so often are in the baskets ; the cockroaches are 
easily able to dig among the peat and eat off the soft young points of 
the roots. A new floor has been put into the orchid house, which has 
greatly improved the appearance of it, as well as enabled visitors to 
walk through to see the orchids dryshod. The fern house still con^ 
tinues to be a great source of attraction, especially to visitors from 
abroad. 

Geographical plan of Gardens, — The work of laying out Hope as a 
Botanic Garden on a design to follow the natural Geographical distri- 
bution of the plants to be grown there, is a work of large dimensions^ 
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, especially when conflicting interests are taken into consideration. All 
'kinds of experiments kave to be carried ont, which, cannot be delayed ; 
.and besides there are the frequent droughts which make it useless to 
put out plants unless they can he well watered. 

The following work has been carried out in connection with the 
scheme. Four acres of land have been cleared ol weeds and bush^ 
thoroughly forked, cleared of large quantities of stoneS; nicely levelled 
,and planted with Bahama grass ; this in the Tropical African section. 
After the planting of the Bahama grass, the work of establishing it is 
by no means done, in fact it is hardly begun ; for the watering in such 
M dry year is very expensive ; and the weeding which must be done is 
, endless. 

The following trees have been planted in the Malayan and East 
Indian section Chonemorpha Grifldthii ; Ficus elastica ; Ficus 
religiosa; Ficus infectoria; Ficus indica; Mimusops Elengi; Oordia 
Myxa ; Eugenia malaocensis ; Citrus decumana ; Cananga odorata; 
Nephelium Litchi ; Leea sambucina ; Gynocardia odorata ; Bassia 
latifolia; Acacia cyanophylla ; Rhododendron indica ; Morinda citrifolia ; 
Livistona chinensis ; Rhapis flabelliformis ; Chickrassia tabularis ; 
Wrigiitia tinctoria; Excoeoaria Agallocha. In the Australian Section : 
Dendrocalamus strictus ; Casuarina Ounningahamii. hTear the Chinese 
Section — Diospyros discolor. 

I hope during this year to carry out a greater proportion of this 
work than heretofore hut of course the same difficulties present them- 
selves year after year ; each acre of land that is brought into culti- 
vation makes the daily routine grow larger. 

Mo/}^ Industrial School — The theoretical teaching has been carried 
out on the same lines as in previous years, my aim being to make the 
theoretical teaching the interpretation of the practical operations 
carried on in the Garden. The boys can carry out details of planting, 
preparing land, pruning, budding, tc., and give clearly and intelligently 
their reasons for so doing. 

Insecticides. — During the past year I have paid a good deal of atten- 
tion to the question of the destruction of scale insects, and tried many 
forniuloe for making insecticides. The most effectual insectioicle, in 
fact, the only effectual one on scale insects which I have used is the 
Telola insecticide— this mixed with water usually kills scale insects 
after two or three sprayings at intervals of three or four days. 

Jadoo. — Experiments were carried out with Jadoo as a soil and as 
a manure. As a soil for Begonias, it was as good as the best and most 
•carefully prepared soil obtainable, and perhaps a trifle better. Mixed 
with ordinary soil I could not see, with one exception that it did any* 
good at all; the exception was with orange seeds, it prevented the 

damping off so prevalent in young orange seedlings. 

As a manure I have tried it with the utmost possible' care on 
Arabian Ooffee, and it did not make the slightest difference to it. 

The Jadoo liquid tried on a Bahama grass lawn was equally ineffectual 

Visitors. — In conclusion, I am glad to be able to report that the 
Gardens are becoming much more popular, the number of increasing 
.every year. As many as 586 have visited the Gardens in one day^ 
the total for the year being 12,037, 
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Plants Distribxjted.—Sold, 


'&{)nomie Plants : — * 

Liberian Coffee 225134 

Sweet Oranges ... I 45 IIO 

Tangierine Oranges ... 3,795 

'Sour Oranges ... 228 

‘Grape Fruit ... 6,488 

Eamie ■ ... 11,120 

Kola ... 1,855 

Nutmegs ... 7,816 

Cane Tops ... 17,061 

•Cacao ... 2,387 

Rubber plants ... 372 

Arabian Coffee ... 217 

Grape Yines ... 413 

Miscellaneous Fruit and Economic plants ... 6,237 


94,233 

Ornamental Plants ... 15,319 


Free Geants. 

Economic Plants : — 

M iscellaneous ( including Timber and Shade Treevs) 7,240 
Ramie Roots ... 142,672 

Ornamental Plants ... 4,481 


Total number of economic Plants distributed 244,145 
Total number of ornamental Plants distributed 19,800 


Total number of Plants distxubuted ... 263,945 


8feds distributed. 131 Cocoa pods, 1,000 Sweet Orange, 1,000 Sour 
•Orange, l-|lbs. Lignum Vitse, tobacco seeds (5 vars.) and 20 pkts. of 
Tarious seeds. 

The elevation of the Garden is 700 feet above sea-leveL 

The average annual mean temperature is 77® 4 F,, and the average 
annual rainfall 62.83 inches. The amount of rain that fell during the 
year was 31.48 inches, being 21.35 inches below the average. April, 
May, September and November, were the wettest months, and January, 
February, March and June the driest. 

The mean temperature was 77^ 5 F. The Meteorological tables for 
the different months are given on page 307. 

Castleton Gakdens. 

The following Report is by Mr. Wm. Thompson, Superintendent. 

I have continued on the same lines as I had been doing the previous 
:fifteen months when I returned to my duties at these gardens, namely 

Taking steps to facilitate the working of the garden, pruning trees, 
»nd shrubs, thinning out useless ones, planting young plants to increase 
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tiie collection of both economic and ornamental trees and shrubs^ bill- 
ing down bush to extend the garden, extending space in nursery, look« 
ing to the quality of the plants sent out, making potting sheds, plant 
sheds to grow tender plants under, watering arrangements, labels,,^ 
walks, etc. 

I am pleased to say after two and a half year’s hard work, I have 
accomplished this, and from this time I hope to be able to attend to 
collecting and planting in the Garden native plants and such imported 
plants as would be of use. " ^ 

I am sorry to say the Garden is still in want of a seed house in which 
to raise seeds by artificial means. Every year we lose quite half of the 
seeds received because there is no house for their germination, in which 
the temperature would not fall too low at night and early morning. 
This is a reproductive work which would pay for itself in a few years. 

It is still important that other buildings such as a seed, specimen and 
store room and a proper office should he provided at these Gardens. 

The number of visitors to the Garden is increasing fast. During 
some days in the past year we have had as many as 150 in the gardens. 
Many take the train from Port Antonio to Annotto Bay, and then drive 
from Annotto Bay to the Gardens. 

There is not nearly enough accommodation for visitors in the way 
of shelter. 

A large number of plants have been sent away from the Annotto 
Bay railway station. The Castleton Post Office is also used for sending 
away seeds and plants. 

Letters despatched number 1195 and 643 letters were received. 

The walks on the economic side of these gardens have received the 
usual amount of hoeing, weeding, and raking. Fresh gravel has been 
put on the walks when needed. The old gutters on these walks 
have been repaired and fine new cement gutters made to prevent the 
heavy rains washing the gravel off the wnlks. 

The old public road that rau through the north part of the garden 
up to some provision grounds, has been closed and another walk six 
chains less in distance and to the north of the old walk has been made. 
People are thus prevented from walking through that part of the gar- 
den at night, and a fence has been put up to keep out stock. 

On the economic side of the garden six chains of new walk have 
been made. All the other walks have been widened and regravelled. 
The drains running under these wnlks have been bridged over with 
2 inch planking, instead of with Rose-apple sticks as was the case for- 
merly. 

The drain that ran alongside the Liberian Coffee land has been 
filled up and another drain made four feet closer to the Liberian Coffee. 
By doing this I have been able to make the walk that runs parallel 
to the drain four feet wider so that it is now eight feet wide instead 
of four feet as before. There are now in the garden over two miles of 
walks to he looked after. 

The usual attention has been given to the lawns and verges. The- 
grass has been billed more times than usual. All the weeds have been 
taken out. Soil and manure has been supplied where needed, and the- 
lawns are all in good condition. 

Several old tree stumps and bamboo roots have been dug out.. 
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‘The soil round many palms and trees on the lawn has been trenched 
rand manured. 

All the bends and borders haye been well forked and inamiiredj a 
large number of old shrubs haye been dug out and young shrubs 
-planted in their place. Some of the borders have had all the plants 
dug out, the land trenched and manured and young plants planted 
in the place of the old ones. One bed has been planted with Crotons 
and Hibiscus ; these 'plants are very effective at the present time. 

Most of the shrubs in the other borders have been transplanted. 

The old worn out Crotons in the border to the north of the 
palmetum have been dug out, the land has been trenched, levelled, 
raked and planted out with Bahama grass, also a few palms and shrubs. 
Bright foliage plants have been planted about the tanks. 

The pruning of trees and shrubs has been continued and has made 
a great improvement to the plants and the gardens generally. The 
trees had been planted much too close, and in places they had formed 
quite a block of vegetation, but by judicious thinning, several new 
vistas have been formed and the trees and shrubs are looking all the 
better for the extra light they are getting. 

All the plants in the old rose garden have been taken up, the land 
trenched two feet deep, manured and planted with rose plants. These 
plants are now making good growth. 

I have replanted two®borders with rose plants. The roses have been 
planted in ^rows, one kind in a row. I have also planted roses on the 
economic side of the garden. Tip to the present it has been a hard 
matter at Oastleton to get rosewood for propagating. With the large 
number of roses planted out this year we should have plenty of rose- 
wood for propagating purposes. 

There is not a very large variety of roses at these gardens, and more 
varieties are very much needed. 

The old nursery was not only too small for the 30,000 plants of all 
kinds that we have to keep in stock, hut it was too shady, and the 
ground too much on the slope, so that it was impossible to water the 
plants properly. 

It was also very expensive to keep re-arranging the plants after 
heavy rains. To alter all this an acre of land was cleared and levelled 
on the economic side of the garden, and 600 ft. of 1 in. piping, 12 taps 
and 12 tanks were laid down so that the watering can be done easily. 
The new nursery is all that can he wished for, the land level, plenty of 
light and air, a fair amount of sun so as to make the plants hardy, plenty 
of room between each bed, and every facility for watering, potting, seed- 
beds, etc. 

All the plants in bamboo pots have been removed to the new nursery, 
■a new potting shed 30 ft. by 12^ft.has been erected so that we can now 
turn out 100,000 plants a year if wanted. 

ITp to the present the plants in the nursery have been put down any- 
where, without any arrangement whatever. Now most of the plants are 
arranged alphabetically, and there is a place for every kind of plant we 
ought to have in stock. 

The old nursery ground is being kept solely for plants in earthen 
pots, orchids, ferns and plants established, economic plants, vanilla, 
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Mack“pepper, inarcliing plants, plant houses and such plants that need, 
daily attention. 

Mow that the second potting shed is erected, it gives ample room for 
potting, storage of pots, all kinds of soil, etc. 

Two plant-sheds have been erected this year, one 30 ft. by 4 ft, and 
one 15 ft. by 4 ft., these make five plant-sheds and two potting sheds'- 
erected within the last two years. 

A new roof has been put on the fern house and three more window fi- 
let in to allow more light, the staging repaired, refilled and painted^ 
the path levelled and gravelled. 

Among the purchases are new varieties of Orchids, Begonias,, 
Caladiums, Gannas, Anthuriuin, Asparagus, Azaleas ; they are all doing 
well except the two last. 

I have introduced a new kind of label, made from one inch square 
cedar and 18 inches long planed all over, tarred nine inches at the 
lower part and painted white the upper part, this will be very effective 
and inexpensive. 

A large number of orchids have been collected and established on 
trees in the gardens, also many native lilies and gronod orchids have 
been collected and planted in beds about the gardens. 

The Lily-tank has been emptied, new soil put in for the Victoria 
regia, and the small lilies repotted. I have planted three Victoria lilies 
in the tank instead of one lily as formerly, by planting three lilies we 
will get three times the amount of flowers, so that one flower should 
always be open in the season and there will always be plenty of good 
foliage in the tank. By taking away the leaves as soon as they are past 
their^best, the tank should not get too full of foliage. 

The small lilies have made a good show during the present year, but 
I am sorry to say they have not increased as I expected fchey would 
have done, so I have not been able to send out any young plants. 

Young plants of Victoria regia have been sent for planting in the' 
new tank at King’s House Garden. Young plants of this lily have also 
been sent to several places in the Island, and a few planted in the still 
waters about the district. 

The drought of this year was felt by the planters in the district ; as 
far as the gardens were concerned it was good for them ; and on account 
of it several trees flowered and fruited which usually do not as the 
weather is generally wet in this district. 

The value of the new tank has been demonstrated through the past 
drought by not having to carry water from the river as was the case in 
former years. 

The old Liberian coffee trees continue to do well. The young plants 
'that were planted 2^ years ago have flowered and fruited, the young 
trees are about four feet high. 

The two new kinds of coffee, Ooffea stenophylla, and the coffee from 
Abheokuta are both making good growth, and C. stenophylla should 
soon fruit. 

The plant of the Durian is quite established and making good 
growth. 

The Imperial lemon trees have made good growth and a number^of 
young plants have been produced from seeds and from inarching. 

The rubber trees have made good growth the past year and I hope 
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soon to l>e able to send out a good number of plants* More young’ 
plants baTe been planted out. 

Tbe young plants of logwood, Durian, West Indian Dragons-blood^.- 
mbber tree are all doing well. 

Half an acre of idle land between tbe cocoa ground and tbe walk, 
lias been cleaned, manured, trencbed, drained and planted witb such 
plants as ginger, arrowroot, cassava, cardamom, Liberian coffee seedl--' 
ings, oranges, grape fruit, etc., etc. 

Several large trees of oranges and lemons have been transplanted to 
more suitable places. 

One thousand rough lemon plants received from the Hill Gardens ■ 
and some thousands raised in the garden have been planted out to grow 
as stocks for budding. 

Some of the plants of the Imperial Lemon raised by inarching have 
been sent to Hope and the Hill Gardens, and others planted out at 
• Castleton as stock plants. 

Piper nigrum. — ^Finding that the pepper plant had never fruited at 
Castleton, I have devoted attention to the plants during the last 18' 
months, and am pleased to say I have succeeded in fruiting two plants 
and have raised several young plants from the seeds gathered. I made 
several experiments and found out that the plants had been kept too 
shady. 

The remainder of the palms that were not growing very well have 
had the soil about them trenched and manured, and they are all grow- 
ing now in a satisfactory manner. 

The old plants of Bertholletia excelsa that have been in such poor 
condition for years have taken another lease of life since the land they 
are on has been trenched. The plants are ail making rapid growth, 
and the leaves that used to be as yellow as gamboge have now 
turned quite a dark green. I see no reason why they should not fruit 
in time. 

Two of the Mangosteen trees have borne a good number of fruits; 
all the seeds we could get have been sown ; I am sorry to say the seeds 
grow very slowly. I am raising plants of Garcinia Morelia in the hopo 
of being able to inarch the Mang(Hsteen on them. 

Common mangoes are being grown, on which to inarch East Indian 
Mangoes, 

Eight fruits of the Ooco-de-mer or Seychelle Palm have been received 
at the garden. Six of them have germinated and been planted out in 
suitable places on the economic side of the gardens. 

Seeds of Borassus flabelliformis have also been received and planted, 
out. 

A quantity of Tree-ferns have been planted out in the border at the' 
lower tiid of the Palmetum. 

Between the economic side of the garden and the river the bush 
has been cleared for about two hundred yards. The clearance has made 
a great improvement in the landscape, as visitors can now see the' 
water and the large creeper on the opposite side of the river and tho'^ 
hills beyond, 

The bush has been cleared from 8 acres of land, some bamboos o;iicl 
native trees have been reserved and the land has been planted with 
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guinea grass, so that we can cut grass for the stock on the garden 
ground instead of the men having to go outside the gardens, 50 chains! 
,of fencing has been run to fence in the new land cleared. 

The Public Works Department have run a fence around the new 
nursery to protect it from stock. They have also fixed a pipe to convey 
the water from the upper tank to the lily tank^ run a wall on our side 
of the gutter that runs through the economic garden, painted and re- 
paired part of the Superintendents house and made two latrines for 
visitors. 

Three 4:ft. iron gates have been bought and fixed. About six more are 
needed. Wooden gates soon rot in this district as it is so wet. 

Plants Sold at Oastleton Dardens. 


Economic Plants : — 

Liberian Coffee ... 4,335 

Kola ... 1,943 

Manilla Hemp ... 256 

Grape Fruit ... 120 

Oranges ... 100 

Rubber Plants ... 87 

Miscellaneous ... 2,086 

8,927 

.Ornamental Plants ... 2,300 , 


Realising £70 lls. 4d. 


Plants sent to Hope : — 

Economic plants ... 2,794 

Ornamental ... 7,030 

9,824 

Total number of Economic Plants Distributed 11,721 

Total number of Ormamental Plants Distributed 9,330 

Total number of Plants Distributed 21,051 


:Beeds Distributed : — 50 quarts Liberian Coffee. 

12 bags ditto 

20 lbs. cured ditto 

The elevation of the Garden is 580 feet above sea-level. 

The average annual mean temperature is 76°. 2 F., and the average 
annual rainfall 1 10,01 inches. The amount of rain that fell during the 
year was 99.90 inches, being 10.11 inches below the average. Septem- 
ber, October, November and December were the wettest months, and 
January, February, June and August the driest. 

The mean temperature was 74° 9 F. 

The Meteorological tables for the different months are given on page 
..06, 
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Hill GAUDEisrs* 

The following Report is by Mr. "Win, Harris, Superintendent 

Roads . — The main roads through the property were cleaned and kept 
in fair order. 

Fences . — ^Necessary repairs were attended to, and the fences kept in 
good order. The Nursery was made secure by a substantial barbed 
■wire fence. 

"These were billed and cleaned as usual during the year. 

Garden . — The borders were thoroughly OYorhauled, trenched, man- 
ured, and the plants re-arranged. This became necessary through 
overcrowding, and through many of the specimens having become 
altogether too large for border plants. A large number of tree 
ferns were brought in and planted in the Arboretum. The walk 
through the Arboretum was re-made, considerably widened, and 
generally improved. Tbe nsual garden work, e.g. forking, manuring, 
weeding and raking, cutting grass, etc. was attended to as usual. 

Nursery . — The propagation of garden plants has been attended to, 
and a stock sufficient to meet requirements has been kept on hand. 

Blue Mountain Coffee . — Considerable difficulty is often experienced 
by Coffee planters in obtaining supplies of young coffee plants for 
supplying vacancies, or for planting up new land. To assist in this 
matter a quantity of the best Blue Mountain Coffee was procured for 
seed, and was sown. The plants, about 25,000 in number, were duly 
pricked out in prepared beds and they have made fair progress. The 
very dry weather experienced during the last three months of the 
official year affected them consideraHy, hut they were shaded with 
fern fronds and are again looking well. -Naturally, growth at this 
altitude (4,900 feet) is not so fast as it would be at a lower elevation, 
but it is thought that the plants will he hardier, and better suited for 
exposed situations than those raised at a lower altitude. 

Orris Root. In the Annual Report for 1894 mention is made that 
seeds of Iris florentina and I. germanica were imported and sown. 
The plants raised are all apparently forms of the latter species. As 
expected they have grown luxuriantly, and during the latter part of 
the year under review many of them were lifted, the rhkomes cut off 
and the heads replanted. 

For information on Orris-root see Bulletin for January 1896. 

Orange Garden at Resource. 

Resource is a property of 162 acres situated on the southern slopes 
of the Blue Mountains, about 9 miles from Gordon Town, and ranging 
in elevation from 3,400 feet to 4,000 feet. Parochial roads intersect 
the property, and as it is within half an hour’s ride of Cinchona it 
has been placed under the Superintendent of that Establishment. 
As might be expected, an old property which had been out. of culti- 
vation for over a quarter of a century, save a few patches of provision 
ground worked by tenants and squatters, required a great deal of 
heavy work to restore it to something like order. There were no 
roads, no fences, and rank bush and large mango trees of useless sorts 
grew everywhere filling the land with roots and impoverishing the 
soil. These had to be renewed, the ground thoroughly dug up and 
immense quantities of roots and stones cleared away. 
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It is important 'that tlie gmund for oranges sliould be thorouglily 
piilYerised and carefully prepared; time is lost ratter tban gained - 
oy putting out plants in soil that has not been worked into condition 
suitable for their growth, and, moreoYer, they are likely to become 
diseased and stunted. The removal of stumps is not absolutely iieces» 
sary^ but renders subsequent culture much easier. In a word, every- ■ 
thing is to be gained b}^ careful cultivation at the start. 

Work was commenced in the latter part of October 1895, by en- 
closing a portion of the land with a substantial wire fence. Sinc^ then- 
150 chains of wire fence have been erected. This fencing was neces- 
sary, as the property is surrounded on the east, south-east, south and 
west by small settlers, on the north and north-east by Coffee proper- 
ties, and the Parochial roads passing through the property necessitated 
a good deal of extra fencing. As the cultivation extends, further 
fencing will be necessary. About 80 chains or 1 mile of roads have 
been made; mules have been purchased for the carriage of manure 
from Cinchona and other work ; a small of&ce for the use of the Su- 
perintendent, sheds for tools and for stock have been erected. The 
ground was cleaned end prepared for planting, and nearly 1,000 plants 
of all the best kinds of oranges, lemon, grape-fruit, shaddock, citron 
and lime have been planted out in permanent j)osition8. These plants 
were obtained from England, Florida and California. 

Seed beds on a very extensive scale have been specially prepared,^ 
and large quantities of Sweet orange, Sour orange, Lemon, (Ira; e- 
frait, Shaddock and Lime seeds sown. 

During last orange season quantities of the best fruit procurable were 
purchased, and sufficieot seeds sown to produce over 400,000 plants. 
The exceedingly dry weather experienced from the end of December 
1896, to the end of March 1897, has retarded the growth of the young 
plants and although they were shaded and watered regular^ they will 
not be ready for pricking out for some time yet. This work has to be 
very carefully done, and the plants have to be shaded and watered 
duiing dry weather till they again take good hold of the soil, then the 
beds must be weeded and kept clean. 

The Sour oranges and Lemons are to form stock plants for budding, 
and this work is being carried on as quickly as the lemon and sour 
orange plants arrive at a suitable sme. Already a large number of plants 
have been budded with the very best kinds of grape fruit, navel orange 
and choice shaddock, and many of these have been planted out in per- 
manent positions. At present we have to depend on the generosity of 
owners of the best kinds of grape fruit and other trees for supplies of 
buds, but in a few years our own plants imported from England, Florida 
and Oalitbmia ought to be large enough to supply all the buds required ; 
indeed this is what the plants were imported for. 

, In addition to the plants of the Citrus family about 150 fruit trees 
have been put out at Kesource. These include Olives, Persian Qnape 
vines ; Figs, Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums, Pomegranate, Mulberry, 
Loquat, etc. As there is plenty of land available, Resource shiiiild 
become a valuable property for experimenting with, and propagating 
fruit and other 'plants from sub-tropical and temperate oliniaios, which 
would be likely to succeed at elevations from '2, 000 feet up 'wards. 
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St^gar Oanes , — Over 50 varieties of sugar^ caae from Hope Hardens 
lave I}eei3i planted to ascertain wMcli are tEe most suitable for Mil culti- 
vation. The tops will be distributed free to settlers in the district who 
oultivate cane for making ‘‘ new sugar ” 

West Indian Cedar . — About 55,000 plants of this tree were raised 
from seed, and the seedlings were duly transplanted and have grown 
aplendidly. These are now being given away to anyone who appKes for' 
them. Already over 4,000 have been distributed. They have also 
been planted along our fences where they will in a few years not only 
clear! V define our boundary lim-s, but will also become permanent 
fence posts, and effect a considerable annual saving on the renewal of 
posts. They will also materially increase the value of the property* 
A large number of Juniper Cedar plants are also being grown for distri- 
bution* 

Qrem Manuring . — Quantities of seeds of Cow pea, Soja bean, hairy 
Tetch, Conga pea, Alfalfa, and other leguminous plants were sown 
through the cultivated portions of the ground to serve as green manuring, 
and to help to keep down the weeds that spring up everywhere after 
each shower of rain. It will take years of patient weeding and culti- 
vation to thoroughly eradicate the weeds, which have had full sway 
here for over 25 years. 

Fodder plants . — ^Tarious kinds of grasses and other fodder plants are 
under trial The Himalayan Grass grows most luxuriantly, and pro- 
mises to he a great success. 

Teosinte , — A packet of seed of this magnificent fodder plant was 
sown in April last. It produced stems ten feet high and flowered in 
October. Towards the end of October, half the area grown was cut and 
carefully weighed, when the yield was found to be at the rate of 44,000 
lbs., or over 19-| tons of fodder per acre. Beyond being kept free from 
weeds when in a young state, the Teosinte received no special attention. 

The plant is an aonual, but readily reproduces itself on good land 
from the seed shed. If cut when young, but not too short, the stubble 
quickly springs again, and a second or even a third crop of green fodder 
may thus be obtained. The fodder is greatly relished by stock, 

Bermuda Lily . — This beautiful lily is cultivated as a field crop in 
the Bermudas, to supply English and American growers with bulbs, and 
is a very remunerative industry. Mr A. H. Crane, an American who 
lias recently settled in Jamaica, imported 40,000 young bulbs in the 
beginning of 1896. These were planted at Resource, being placed 8 
inches apart in rows i 8 inches asunder. The bulbs flowered all through 
the summer months, and were a noticeable feature at fully a distance 
of three miles from the field. The work of thoroughly cleaning and 
preparing the ground and planting the bulbs entailed considerable ex- 
pense, which was borne by Mr. Crane. 

In March, at the request of Mr. Crane, the bulbs in an average row 
were lified and examined to see what progress, if any, had been made. 
There were originally 90 bulbs in this row, and when lifted and counted 
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tliese were iotind to have increased in number to 30S. The bulbs were 
then sorted into sizes with the following results : — 

4 bulbs, 3 inches in circumference 

25 “ 4 “ 

20 “ 5 " “ 

13 “ 54 “ “ “ 

20 “ 6 “ • " 

9 “ 6i “ 

g ii 7 

5 8 “ '' 

204 small, under 3 ins. in circumference. 

308 

Altliougli attention lias been devoted in the first place^ 
and mainly to the cultivation and propagation of plants of the Citrus 
family, other products that are likely to prove useful are being tried 
on a small scale, when time and circumstances permit of this being 
done. This district is eminently suited during certain months of the 
year for the cultivation of European vegetables, and certain kinds are 
fairly well grown, but here, as elsewhere, the peasantry need practical 
lessons on the best methods of cultivation* With this object in view, 
as well as to test the capabilities of tbe soil, a few vegetables have 
been grown — cabbages, turnips, carrots, beet, leeks, peas, potatoes, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, marrows. 

One pound of potatoes yielded 401b8. of good tubers ; tomatoes peld 
abundant crops of handsome well flavoured fruits ; splendid marrows 
were produced in less than a month from date of sowing seed, and 
4 )ucumbers in two months ; cabbages form excellent heads, large and 
firm, and all the other kinds grown have been most successful. The 
iseeds of tomato, etc., are given to any of the settlers who ask for them. 

The following special experiment in potato cultivation was carried 
out, but, for the reasons stated was not altogether a success, and 
similar experiments carried out in different parts of the Island about 
the same time were, generally, even less successful 

Eepobt on Potato Experiment. 

We received one barrel of Potatoes from Mr. Douet in October 1896. 
They were apparently fine potatoes for cooking purposes, but not at all 
what are knowm as seed potatoes^^ They were too large and evi- 
dently had not been allowed to remain in the ground long enough to 
ripen, and consequently the eyes were immature, and unable to make 
good strong growths. Then again, many of the large tuhers, when 
cut, were found to be quite hollow and useless, 401bs in weight being 
in this state. 

The potatoes were kept till the middle of November, and as they 
were then showing signs of growth the sets were prepared, and on the 
20th of November they were planted at Besource, at an elevation 
of 3,600 feet, the ground having previously been well dug and man- 
ured. The soil I may mention is a gravelly loam. 

Mode of Planting. The sets were planted in trenches 21” feet apart, 
and a space of 15 inches was' allowed between the sets in the trenches. 
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8ub8eq;uent culture. The ground was kept free from weeds whilst 
the potatoes were growing, and the plants were moulded twice. 

Lifting , — The potatoes were taken up on the 1st March, 1897, so 
that they were in the ground exactly 100 days, or a little over 3 months. 
Weather, — Seasonable” weather prevailed from time of planting to 
29th December, or 39 days, and from then till date of lifting the crop 
no rain was registered, a period of 61 days, or two months. 

Yield , — The total weight of potatoes lifted was SdOlhs. ; of these 
2151bs. wei’c of marketable size, and small tubers suitable for seed 
1451bs. The marketable potatoes were of good quality and were sold 
at the rate of 12/6 per lOOlhs. 

The following is a Statement of Beceipts and Expenditure 
Meceipts — 

2i51bs. potataesat 12/6 per lOOlbs. ... ^1 6 10| 

1451bs, seed at say -|d. per Ih. ... 0 6 0^ £1 12 II 


Expenditure — 

Cleaning and preparing ground 
Manure, valued at 
Ibrl of potatoes 
Planting 

Moulding and weeding 
Lifting 


Net profit 


0 7 6 
0 5 0 
0 8 6 
0 2 6 
0 2 6 

0 16 17 6 


JO 5 & 


This shows a profit of 5/5 on the transaction, which would not pay 
for the trouble, but there is little doubt that with good seed, and a 
favourable season, excellent results might be obtained. 

Plants Distkibuted. — Sold. 


Economic FlanU 

Sweet Oranges ... 11,639, 

Sour Oranges ... 2,500 

Grape Fruit ... 4,150 

Shaddock and Limes ... 58 

Ornamental plants ... 506 

Free Grants. 

Tea Plants ... 16,055 

W. I. Cedar ... 4^25 

Other Economic Plants ... 447 

Ornamental — various ... 287 

Total Economic plants distributed 39,274 

Total Ornamental plants distributed 893 


Total number af plants distributed 40,167 


The following seeds were also distributed >- 
281bs of Tea seed. 

18,000 Rough Lemon Seeds. 

and of Tree Tomatoes, 217 dozens weighing 4341hs. 
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Tlie eleration of tte Hill Q-arden House where the instrumentB are 
placed is 4^907 aboTe sea-leveL 

The ayerage mean temperature there is 62^9 P. and the ayerage 
annual rainfall 105.04 inches for 26 years. 

The amount of rain that fell during the year was 80.98 inches or 
10.40 inches below the average. 

September^ October, November and December were the wettest months^, 
and January, Pebniary and March were the driest. 

The mean temperature was 62^ *4 Pah. The Meteorological tables 
for the different months are given on page 305. The rainfall at the 
Orange Garden, Resource, was 45.63 inches for the year; May, Octo- 
ber and November were the wettest months, and June, January and 
February the driest. During the two latter months, and the first half 
of March, no rain was registered. 

Kingston Public Garden. 

The following Report is by Mr. J. Campbell, Supf^rintendent : — 

The general work of the Garden during the past year has been 
strictly attended to in weeding forking, pruning, trimming, edging,, 
clearing away of rubbish, manuring and watering; the last item had 
to be done almost incessantly, on account of the protracted drought 
of about eight months. It is with difficulty that the cut edges can be 
kept in good order on account of the continual trampling by the 
people who will not keep to the pathway. 

I may mention that the outer borders around the Garden are crowd- 
ed with too many trees of large growth which are now becoming de- 
veloped. It would be well to take away a few of these alternately 
so as to allow the shrubs and flowering plants to thrive, and this would 
improve the appearance of the Garden, 

A few of the Ficus lucida trees have died out this year, especial- 
ly those that are fully grown ; every care was taken to save the trees 
as soon as they showed the first sign of decay by application of fer- 
tilisers, etc. It is noted that several trees of this kind about Kingston 
have died out during the past year. 

The garden benches have been repaired and painted. 

The walks require gravelling, but this item of expenditure was 
sometime ago taken ofi the vote. I would suggest that it be renewed. 
The bridges require repairing. The dung pit enclosure requires re- 
pairing, 

I would suggest the removing of the Kiosk from the Garden, as it 
is becoming quite a nuisance to the Garden. The person in charge of 
it does not confine himself to it, but allows refuse to he thrown in the 
Garden, and allows all sorts of utensils, barrels, boxes, handcarts, etc., 
which he uses in his trade to lie about, cooking with a large stove and 
kerosene tin in the Garden, and using the tank for washing all sorts 
of dirt, I have repeatedly remonstrated with the man, but it is useless. 
I may say that what he sells, visitors can be easily accomodated with at 
the gates. ■ 

It would be necessary to have on band evenings more police super- 
vision. The infringements of the Garden regulations have been dealt 
with at the Police Court. I may state that the amount alotted for the 
up-keep of the Garden is inadequate to the requirements. 

The elevation of the Garden above sea-level is 60 feet. 
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Tlie aTerage anniial mean temperature is 79°. 0 F., and tlie average 
rannnal rainfall 34.73 inclies for 27 years. 

Tlie amount of rain tliat fell during the year was 15.07 inclies. 

The mean temperature was 79°.9 F. The Meteorological Tables for 
- the different months are given on page 309,. 

Bath G-akden. 

The following Beport is by Mr, A. H. Groves^ Overseer of Bath Gar-^ 
, 4en ” 

I glad to report that this garden is in fair order, and this is chiefly 
owing to the supply of water from the well, as indeed, if it were not 
for this supply, many of the plants and trees would have suffered 
seriously, as also many of the inhabitants of the Town of Bath for want 
.of proper driDking water. 

Fearfully dry weather prevails, rivers dried up, and the small lots of 
water quite unfit for drinking purposes. 

At the same time I find that although the well is near at hand, it 
costs from 5s. to 6s. per day to supply water at this season of the year. 
I would therefore ask if it would not be economy to furaish a small 
pump and hose, say, about 200 feet. If the Government will consent 
to supply these articles, it will be a great saving in labour, and also a 
convenience. 

I have supplied, as per vouchers, a grindstone and tools for the Gar- 
. den. 

The walks have been regravelled, the trenches cleaned out, and the 
greater part of the garden forked. 

I find the wire fence requires to be looked to, as mauy of the droppers 
are entirely rotten from rust. I intend to have them replaced by those 
on hand, and have them painted by the end of the next quarter. 

Elevation of the Garden above sea level 170 feet. Mean temperature 
78^ Fah. 


King^’s House Garden. 

The following Report is by Mr. T. J. Harris, Assistant Superinten- 
• dent. 

In the course of the year several improvements have been made in 
the Garden, such as the contraction of a spacious tank for the giant 
water-lily (Victoria regia,) the cleaning away of tangled masses of 
shrubs and climbers which formed a dense belt around the north side of 
the Garden, the opening up of vistas, and the planting of a large portion 
of the enclosed garden with Bahama grass. A border running south- 
west from the ball-room has been laid out and planted with miscella- 
neous shrubs, which are doing fairly well notwithstanding the fact that 
the soil is only two inches deep in that part of the garden. 

Several large trees have been felled, including a large Mahogany 
and three large Mangoes ; this was found necessary when opening up 
views in the garden. 

A large Ficus immediately in front of the Bungalow died and had to 
be removed; the ground was afterwards well dug and manured, and 

f lanted with flowering shrubs and a Cassia siamea to replace the defunct 
’icus. 

In the Guinea-grass piece between the Bungalow and the stables, 
.M dozen or so large trees were felled and the stumps grubbed out and 
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cleared away ; a large nainber of stumps were also grubbed out of tke 
new grass piece at tbe back of tbe stables* 

Tbe pastures bave bad the usual cleaning, and the fences have been 
kept in good repair, and the gates have lately been rehung and tarred* 

The mule-paddock has been billed out as it became nec< ssary as- 
also have the plots of cleared ground at the back of Kluge’s House and . 
near the stables ; the roads too have had the usual hoeing and cleaning,, 
and repairing where necessary. 

■ Two plants of Beaumoniia grandiflora obtained from Hope Gafrdens’ 
have been planted near the west lodge and are doing well ; a large pod 
of seed ripened on an old plant in the fernery and was sent to Hope, 

The Victoria regia was planted on January 1st but apparently no 
time would have been lost if the planting had been deferred until the 
beginning of April ; around the outside of the tank the pretty little 
Ticus repens has been planted and is commencing to climb up the wall® 
The overflow has been led out to a convenient place in the lawn, where 
a pond will be formed for the cultivation of different aquatic and semi- 
aquatic plants. 

Most of the Orchids have been repotted or rebasketted and are doing 
well; the decorative plants in pots have also been treated as found nec- 
essary. The weeding, rolling, mowing, and watering of the lawns 
have been regularly attended to, and the task of repairiug the walks 
and verges has been proceeded with as opportunity offered. 

About two acres of the enclosed garden remain to be ploughed up' 
and planted with Bahama grass, and this, no doubt will be accom 
plished during the coming year. 

A group of the Mountain Pride (Bpathelia simplex) has been planted 
in the lawn near the outer walk and is doing well ; these when in flower 
will have a striking effect in the landscape. 

The ’walks and lawms have been regularly cleaned and tidied up, , 
rubbish carted away, manure collected as soon as available, pot plants 
attended to in house and nursery, flowers gathered and decorations 
carried out in both ball and dining rooms, and the innumerable details 
inseparable from the routine of a well-kept garden have been strictly 
supervised. 

I may add that the need of more glass accommodation for the proper 
cultivation of delicate plants such as Orchids, etc- is daily becoming 
more apparent ; and that a small building equivalent to the English 
^*bothy"^ is badly needed for a few of the regular employees, as at 
present the Superintendent is compelled to give up his servants^ 
quarters for this purpose. 

Th© elevation of the Garden above sea-level is 400 feet. 

The average mean annual temperature is 78® . 5 F. and the average 
annual rainfall 47 . 24 inches for 17 years. The amount of rain that fell 
during the year was 30.69 inches being 16*06 inches below the 
average* Beptemher, October, and November, were the wettest months,., 
and January, February andMarch the driest. 

The mean temperature was 76*^. 9. The meteorological tables for 
the different months are given on page 308. 
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Kingston Public Garden,-— Elevation 60 feet. 
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